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A POET NOT LAUREATE. 


Ir is difficult to think of any man 
who is more out of place in our 
nineteenth-century life than a real 
poet. Sweet singers may be ac- 
cepted by a fairly large circle, but 
the vigorous actual poet is dis- 
tasteful to the majority, whose 
literary palate has been utterly 
vitiated by easy and too abundant 
reading. With that vast modern 
class who get even their poets from 
the circulating library, the first 
necessity in reading is that it shall 
be agreeable. Only the lyric poet 
can combine the reality of his art 
with pure pleasantness of sound: 
the epic or the tragic poet is gene- 
rally stiff reading. The modern 
writer, who links sweet sounds to- 
gether or makes marvellous sen- 
tences which bear the colour of 
fire and fury, and which very 
frequently, when analysed, contain 
no sense at all, is a being of a 
totally different order. His first 
purpose is not the ideal of his art, 
the conveyance of positive crystal- 
line thought and utterance of 
true heartfelt passion in perfect 
language ; it is rather a yielding 
of himself to a whirl of tentative 
excitement, a state of mental 
sensuousness. Our modern life, 
too, is so wanting in simplicity 
and purity that it is difficult to 


understand how a great poet whose 
native element is clear as ether 
could breathe amidst it. Yet 
within the memory of some of us 
there was, wandering through our 
unpoetic life, an alien in the midst 
of machine-making, progressive 
England, a poet who seemed as 
though he must have intended to 
come on earth in company with 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and, 
by some strange mistake in wing- 
ing his way from that place in 
which poetic souls are grown, have 
missed his century. He looms 
forth out of the last generation, 
a great, but sad spirit; one who 
was full of creative energy, yet 
who felt as though his work would 
be without home or resting-place 
when it was brought forth. 

One of our well-known authors 
can well remember a day, long ago, 
when he heard that T. L. Beddoes 
was going to lecture upon the 
drama, in London. He went to 
this lecture, of course, for he was 
sufficient of a poet to know that 
Beddoes was a poet too, and a 
greater than himself. The lecture 
was one of those strange exhi- 
bitions which men of genius 
occasionally assist at. There were 
about half a dozen people sprinkled 
over one of the large London 
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lecture halls. The lecturer sug- 
gested that his performance should 
be dispensed with, under these 
circumstances; but the gallant 
half-dozen, partly out of good feel- 
ing, and partly out of their know- 
ledge that they would hear some- 
thing good, insisted upon having 
the lecture. They closed up to the 
front of the platform and made as 
good an appearance as they could ; 
and the lecture was read. It 
was a magnificent piece of writing, 
read aloud without animation. 
Beddoes had then the marks of 
time upon him; he had been for a 
considerable period in Germany, a 
country which he finally adopted 
as his own. He practically de- 
serted his native land altogether. 
In Germany were his friends and 
associates; in Germany he spent 
his actual life. He carried on his 
medical and anatomical studies 
there—those studies which, ex- 
traordinarily arduous as they were, 
yet seemed rather an opiate than 
a satisfaction to his mind. He 
believed them to be at least use- 
ful; and, having resigned poetry 
and the true artistic life as hope- 
less, he found consolation in turn- 
ing his great intellectual powers 
upon scientific study. Among the 
Germans he was able to find some 
men who were at all events deep 
scholars, and he was far better 
known personally to a few of these 
than to any of his contemporaries 
in England. Had it not been for a 
faithful correspondence with an 
English friend, there would been 
little record of the life of this lost 


poet. 

We call Beddoes lost, as a poet, 
simply because the works which he 
has left appear to be so utterly in- 
adequate as the sole productions 
of the genius which flashes through 
them. They are magnificent frag- 
ments of a grand temple which 
was a ruin before it was built. He 
decided against himself as a poet, 
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after producing and destroying 
dramas upon which an inferior 
man would have built a repu- 
tation; he said he did this 
because he believed himself in- 
capable of producing sufficiently 
good work. The truth seems 
rather to have been that the times 
were out of joint for him; there 
was no place in the world he 
wandered over where he could sit 
and think without being disturbed 
by sights and sounds around him. 
In one of his letters he says, “ Hard- 
heartedness and worldly prudence 
has its paw upon the poor planet; 
and, as Chaucer sung long ago, 
Pity is dead and buried in gentle 
heart, — but we have lost the 
sepulchre. And we fellows, who 
cannot weep without the grace of 
onions or hartshorn, who take 


terror by the nose, light our 
matches with lightning, have 
plucked the ‘ tempest - winged 


chariots of the deep’ of its winds, 
and imped its pinions with steam : 
—we, who have little belief in 
heaven and still less faith in man’s 
heart,—are we fit ministers for the 
temple of Melpomener O age of 
crockery !—no — let—scandal and 
satire be the only reptiles of the 
soul-abandoned corse of litera- 
ture!” All through his writings 
there is the same feeling apparent ; 
the very atmosphere of the 
world irked him. But, being 
made of a totally different stuff 
from the material which makes 
a modern misanthropic poet, he 
did not yield himself to picturesque 
despair and make matters worse 
by abusing mankind in musical 
verses. He did not see how to 
add that greatness to the world 
which it seemed to him to need; 
so he simply turned round and 
studied the mysteries amid which 
we all stand. From the time of 
his decision against poetry, anato- 
mical investigatiuns and the sub- 
ject of medical philosophy absorbed 
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his attention. Whether ’tis better 
to become a dissatisfied poet or an 
ardent student it is difficult to say. 
But it is easy to conclude, after a 
brief dip into one of Beddoes’ 
volumes, that we would gladly have 
sacrificed a dozen or so of our 
elegant young poets who are per- 
petually deluging us with small 
volumes containing much misery, 
if, by exchange, they might have 
become medical students, and we 
have retained Beddoes as a writer 
of strong verse. Playwrights and 
poetasters we have—but a drama- 
tist! Beddoes justified himself 
for his absorption in study, to a 
friend, by saying that in his view 
“the study of anatomy, physiol- 
psychol- and anthropol-ogy, applied 
to and illustrated by history, 
biography, and works of imagina- 
tion, is that which is most likely 
to assist one in producing correct 
and masterly delineation of the 
passions.” This will give some 
idea of how he looked upon the 


vocation of a poet: it was no 


mere stringing together of 
rhythmic sounds; it was adding 
to the poetic gift knowledge so 
wide and profound that the result 
would be another Shakespeare. 
But it seems as if, when he thus 
justified himself, it was a mere 
excuse with which to satisfy a 
friend who had begun to feel that 
here was creative power unexerted. 
He had evidently put aside his 
greatest ambition. He perpetually 
excuses himself from writing on 
the ground that his work is worth 
so little ; but he curiously reveals his 
real feeling all the while. Doubt- 
less he was modest: great men are ; 
but he was also disgusted. 

“Tf I had possessed the convic- 
tion,” he says, “ that I could by any 
means become an important or 
great dramatic writer, I would 
never have swerved from the path to 
reputation; but, seeing that others 
who had devoted their lives to 
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literature: such as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth—men beyond a ques- 
tion of far higher originality, and 
incomparably superior poetical feel- 
ing and genius—had done so little, 
you must give me leave to persevere 
in my preference of Apollo’s pill- 
box to his lyre, and should congra- 
tulate me on having chosen 
Gottingen instead of Grub-street 
for my abode.” 

Here lies the truth: Coleridge 
and Wordsworth had done so little! 
He seldom refers to any writer with 
respect except Shakespeare. His 
standard was a different one from 
the standard of the age. He 
detested the surroundings of the 
modern stage ; and yet his impulses 
led him to the drama. He could 
not see how it was possible for 
people who have playbills, and 
who speak familiarly of individual 
actors, to appreciate the dignity of 
tragedy. 

Such a man as this produces an 
effect upon the mind as of a phan- 
tom—taller than other men, but 
dim. He was not at home in our 
age, and seems to belong to an 
extinct race of writers: men who 
were large and yet had room to 
breathe. The atmosphere of litera- 
ture had not been made stuffy 
with the dust from thousands of 
circulating library books, when 
they elaborated their gem-like 
thoughts. These perfect diamonds 
are things of the past; paste is in 
fashion just now. If this were not 
the case, it would be impossible but 
that such gems as are some of 
Beddoes’ fragments would be better 
known. Here is a stanza which is 
simple perfection : 

I love thee, and I love thee not ; 

I love thee, yet I’d rather not 

All of thee, yet I know not what. 

A flowery eye as tender, 
A swan-like neck as slender 
And on it a brown little spot 
For tears to fall afraid on, 
And kisses to be paid on, 
Have other maidens too. 
33—2 
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Then why love I, love, none but you? 
If I could find the reason why, 
Methinks my love would quickly die. 


To contrast with this dainty 
piece of perfection take the first 
stanza of “The Ghost’s Moon- 
shine”: 


It is midnight, my wedded ; 
Let us lie under 
The tempest bright undreaded, 
In the warm thunder. 
(Tremble and weep not ! What can you 
fear ?) 
My heart’s best wish is thine— 
That thou wert white, and bedded 
On the softest bier, 
In the ghost’s moonshine. 
Is that the wind ? No, no; 
Only two devils, that blow 
Through the murderer’s ribs to and fro, 
In the ghost’s moonshine. 


The colour here is so different, 
yet both are so original. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes, whose 
genius, even as exhibited only in 
these two tiny fragments, is one so 
unusual, was the son of a man of 


great ability, Dr. Thomas Beddoes, 


and of Anna, a sister to Maria 
Edgeworth. The Beddoes family 
were originally Welsh, but had 
become settlers and moderate land- 
owners in Shropshire. Dr. Thomas 
Beddoes took his M.D. at Oxford, 
and was afterwards elected to the 
Oxford Chemical Lectureship. He 
had a large medical practice at 
Clifton, but he was best known as 
an experimentalist in physical 
science. He had that passion for 
knowledge and boldness in inquiry 
which his son after him possessed 
to so great a degree. That son 
was born at Clifton on July 20th, 
1803, and lost his father in 1809. 
Young Beddoes was left to the 
guardianship of Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
afterwards well known as Sir 
Davies Gilbert, the president of 
the Royal Society. He was sent 
first to the Bath Grammar School, 
and afterwards to the Charterhouse, 
where he at once obtained a high 
standing in the fifth form. When 
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he left for Oxford he was the second 
boy in the school. He “ was con- 
sidered a very clever boy, not very 
fond of society or the usual games 
of schoolboys.” It is little wonder if 
he was not over-fond of the games 
of schoolboys, for he was then not 
only reading widely, but writing. 
His manuscript books were dated 
from the first year of his entrance 
to the Charterhouse (1817), and 
they are full of poetic compositions. 
At Oxford Beddoes appears to 
have taken the extraordinary 
course of effacing himself: he 
seems to have had no desire for 
friends or for honours. “It cer- 
tainly appears,” says his biographer, 
“that Beddoes obtained no aca- 
demic distinction; and almost as 
certainly that he did not strive for 
it.” It is strangely indicative of 
a naturally un-modern mind that 
a man of great abilities should, so 
early as during his college career, 
be indifferent to the honours which 
other men strive for. Lord Byron’s 
sham desire for obscurity seems to 
have been a genuine sentiment in 
Beddoes ; italways appears through- 
out his life as if he could not find 
the right arena in which to mani- 
fest his powers. The truth was 
that at that time his mind was 
directed towards original work, for 
while yet a freshman he produced 
a little volume of poems, called 
“The Improvisatore,’ a book to 
which in later years he cherished a 
personal hatred so fierce that he 
did not hesitate to secretly visit 
the bookshelves of his acquaint- 
ance, where he would cut out the 
whole interior of the unfortunate 
volume, leaving only its back upon 
the shelf. In 1822 he produced 
the “Bride’s Tragedy,’ which 
stands now as an example of his 
extraordinary dramatic power. It 
would seem that at this time his 
mind was absorbed in the study of 
literature, which took his interest 
so completely that he had little 
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left for the ordinary systematic 
course of a University. It is 
pretty plain, too, that he was 
in little sympathy with the men 
whom he was among; for, 
although he was of course known 
to many of his contemporaries, 
he admitted one friend only to any 
degree of intimacy. Beddoes was 
a great and a rare letter writer 
when he could address himself to a 
sympathetic mind; and with this 
college friend (Mr. John G. H. 
Bourne, afterwards Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland) he kept up an 
incessant correspondence. This is 
all lost to us; for Mr. Bourne 
passed out of this life several years 
before his friend, and not a vestige 
of the innumerable letters now 
remains. Thus the history of a 


very interesting period in this 
peculiar life is lost. 

It was the period of enthusiasm 
with Beddoes; a period in which 
he felt his inner strength, and 


found that his work obtained 
a rapid recognition from good 
scholars and critics. He was 
flushed for the time being with 
the consciousness of power, which 
is the greatest intoxication possible 
to mortal man. He evidently felt 
at this period that the career of a 
poet was before him. In the 
summer of 1823 he went to South- 
ampton to read for his Bachelor’s 
degree, where he made the personal 
acquaintance of the gentleman who 
afterwards became his biographer. 
The personal details which we can 
gather from their intercourse are 
very interesting, though very 
scanty. His power of production 
was extraordinary ; and his taste 
for destruction terrible. To him it 
seemed so easy a thing to write a 
good half of a drama in blank 
verse that he had no hesitation 
for the slightest reasons imagin- 
able in deserting his unfinished 
works, and destroying them when 
deserted. He had a capacity in 
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this matter of destruction which 
very few authors have—‘ A 
passage or scene, if, on a compre- 
hensive view, it appeared super- 
fluous or misplaced, was never 
spared from destruction for its own 
inherent beauty.” Yet he was so 
careful in his commencements, and 
so thorough in his work, that he 
sacrificed a good deal when he 
threw anything aside. As an 
illustration of this we have from 
his note-book the memoranda for 
“Love’s Arrow Poisoned,” one of his 
abandoned tragedies : 

“The words of each speaker 
to be, if possible, always charac- 
teristic, e.g.: 

“Those of Leonigild, dark, deep, 
and treacherous; with an occasional 
simulation of candour, varied by 
bursts of venomous sarcasm and 
unholy ridicule; with a roughness 
of phrase. 

“ Ziba: solemn, antique, myste- 
rious, and authoritative; with an 
antiquity of phrase. 

“ Melchior: rude, 
daring. 

“ Luca : the prose of a foolish old 
man. 

“ Aurelio: poetical from love or 
indignation; impassioned; with 
cadences of gentle feeling. 

“ Erminia: of more gentle inno- 
cence ; soft and poetical, ascending 
to pure sublimity of feeling at the 
end. 

“The King: majestically high; in 
adversity confiding in his fortune. 

“ Marcia: bold and ambitious,— 
wordily so. Eight or nine varia- 
tions to be observed. 

“Character might also be dis- 
criminated by appropriating to each 
mask, if possible, a peculiar style of 
versification; and metaphors drawn 
from certain circumstances of 
nature or art; by a delicacy or 
boldness of language; by distri- 
buting to one the antique, to 
another idiomatic English, to a 
third latinity, etc., to confine inver- 
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sions, open éds and parentheses to 
one, &c. 

“Strength and abruptness of 
versification, compression of style, 
rough words, metaphors from night 
and the tomb, rain, storms, &c., 
for Leonigild. 

“Continual reference to ancient 
things and events; strange words, 
wildness of imagery, a sweeping 
and enthusiastic style of versifica- 
tion—like an anthem, rising and 
swelling—for the old Arab. 

*“ Marstonic lines for Melchior; 
metaphors of hell, lower animals: 
try the effect of using no epithets. 

“ Erminia; golden lines, carefully 
modulated; soft and tender ex- 
aacrad metaphors from the 

autiful and elegant; more fancy 
than imagination ; gentle and deli- 
cate words—Concetti—” 

The want of which Beddoes was 
himself keenly conscious in his 
genius was that of constructive 
power: of the capacity for pro- 
ducing dramatic effect he had 
abundance. It was dissatisfaction 
with the construction of his plot 
which most frequently led him to 
destroy his work, and he would 
surrender willingly passages of 
value, from the feeling that the 
whole would not be perfect. He 
did not desire that small fame 
which idle singers and happy 
rhymesters obtain so easily; he 
really loved poetry for its own dear 
sake. Those who have this love in 
their hearts are above the jealousies 
which embitter the life of the mock 
genius, and Beddoes showed this 
in his genuine homage to his con- 
temporaries— Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats. He considered Shelley 
the poet of his age, and it is pro- 
bable that the treatment which 
Shelley received from the world did 
much to give Beddoes the feeling 
that the poetic art had no home. 
He regarded the Cenci as the 
greatest production since Milton 
lived; and it made him perhaps a 
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little embittered in his criticisms 
upon Byron that Shelley’s great 
genius should be so slightly appre- 
ciated by the throng which wor- 
shipped Byron. It seems as if no 
contemporary judgment could be 
entirely just ; but posthumous fame 
has an extraordinary accuracy. 
The great cannot die nor yet be 
obscured; but we need to get a 
little way off, as from a great 
picture, to see them aright. We 
are perhaps hardly far enough from 
Shelley vet to feel his true position. 
The Shelley worship which prevails 
in certain literary circles has some- 
thing of the ephemeral colour of 
the craze for blue china. It was 
an affectation to live on biscuits and 
soda water in order to please 
Byron; it is an affectation to wor- 
ship Shelley’s sofa; but no passing 
folly of admiration can dim the 
halo round those two great intel- 
lects: and time will give Shelley 
all his due, and will sift Byron, 
separating the majesty from the 
meanness in that strange mind. 
Beddoes may have been unjust to 
Byron, but still it is some help in 
understanding him to know how 
deep a delight he found in Shelley. 

Possibly he may have a reflected 
glory in the eyes of the Shelley 
school from the fact that, when he 
found that the risk of expense 
was a bar to the immediate pub- 
lication of Shelley’s posthumous 
poems, he became guarantee for it 
with one or two others. ‘The 
whole impression (excepting a few 
copies that had been distributed 
or sold) was almost immediately 
withdrawn by Mrs. Shelley, as 
part of an arrangement with Sir 
Timothy Shelley; but the object 
of Beddoes and his associates was 
not the less attained in the security 
and partial circulation of the 
poems.” 

But great as was Beddoes’ 
appreciation of the genius of 
Shelley, and his cordial admiration 
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for many other contemporaries, his 
mind found its real sympathies 
among the Elizabethan dramatists. 
If he had a master it was none 
less than Shakespeare. So great 
was his kinship to the early 
dramatists that he has been called 
an imitator by those who have not 
studied his genius. Yet one of 
his own cardinal axioms of the 
dramatic art was, that the pro- 
ductions of a past age, however 
perfect, are things of that past age, 
and that an artist muss look to 
the present for his living sugges- 
tions. That his character was so 
unusual as to place him outside of 
those classes who are capable of 
the weakness of imitation is easy 
to see. He had not that ordinary 
ambition which would impel an 
artist to imitate: he loved the art 
rather than himself. He had 
through life the faculties and 
position by which he might have 
attained distinction and acquired 
money, yet he never troubled him- 
self to get either of those two 
things, so highly valued in modern 
society. This total indifference to 
what is commonly called “ getting 
on in life” arose from no idleness 
of disposition, for he was a laborious 
student ; indeed, he was more than 
laborious—he was determined. He 
studied as though his mind must 
needs have something to wreak 
itself upon. He never was able to 
understand working for other pur- 
poses than for work itself. He 
says for instance: “The state of 
literature now is painful and 
humiliating enough: anyone will 
write for £15 a sheet ; who for love 
of art, who for fame, who for the 
purpose of continuing the noble 
stream of English minds?” 

He hesitated for a time between 
two professions—the medical and 
the legal. But he speedily de- 
cided in favour of physic, in- 
fluenced probably to some extent 
by his father’s illustrious example, 
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and perhaps impelled by that 
subtle, ever-present, and so little 
considered agent, hereditary mental 
capacity and power. The vast 
studies which the profession of 
physic opens had a great attraction 
for him. No other occupation 
gives a man the same opportunity 
for simple usefulness, while at the 
same time inviting him to approach 
the very threshold of the unknown. 
The man of the pill-box is allowed 
by universal consent to penetrate 
the mysteries of nature unchecked, 
and to go beyond them in his 
investigations if he can. This was 
a career which had some fascina- 
tion for such a mind as that of 
Beddoes; and as soon as he had 
taken his Bachelor’s degree at 
Oxford he went to Gottingen, 
where he remained the full period 
of residence, and which he always 
considered the best school of 
anatomy in Europe. In a letter 
dated Dec. 4, 1825, he gives a 
concise sketch of his daily life 
there :: 

“Up at five ; anatomical reading 
till six; translation from English 
into German till seven; prepare 
for Blumenbach’s lecture on Com- 
parative Anatomy, and breakfast 
till eight; Blumenbach’s lecture 
till nine; Stromeyer’s lecture on 
Chemistry till ten; ten to half- 
past twelve, practical zootomy ; 
half-past twelve to one, English 
into German, or German literary 
reading, with a pipe; one to two, 
anatomical lecture ; two to three, 
anatomical reading; three to four, 
osteology ; four to five, lecture in 
German language; five to six, 
dinner and light reading in zootomy, 
chemistry, or anatomy; six to 
seven—this hour is very often 
wasted in a visit ; sometimes ana- 
tomical reading till eight; then 
coffee and read Greek till ten; 
ten to eleven, write a little Death’s 
Jest Book, which is a horrible 
waste of time, but one must now 
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and then throw away the dregs of 
the day ; read Latin sometimes, or 
even continue the anatomy, and at 
eleven go to bed. 

“T give you this account of my 
week-day occupations that you 
may collect from it how small a 
portion of time I can save for 
correspondence, &c.” 

In the same letter he shows how 
already he felt what afterwards 
became plain, that he had more 
sympathy with the earnest German 
character than the more ease- 
loving English. 

“As yet,” he says, “I have 
hardly any German acquaintance 
here, as I cannot speak the 
language very tolerably ; from one 
or two specimens with w vhich I am 
more intimate, anda general external 
knowledge of the body of students, 
I can decidedly say that they have 
been causelessly and disgracefully 
ridiculed in our ignorant and flip- 
pant travels and periodicals. There 
is an appetite for learning, a spirit 
of diligence, and withal a good- 
natured fellow-feeling wholly un- 
paralleled in our old apoplectic 
and paralytic alme matres; nine 
students out of ten, at this time of 
year, rise at five or six, study the 
whole day and night, and Saturday 
night and Sunday morning are set 
aside for social communication. I 
never was better employed, never 
so happy, never so well satisfied.” 

Later on we find him in what he 
calls an “enviable solitude, . 
the only English person here . 
and . . . the few Germans I asso- 
ciate with away ....” He was then 
studying Arabic, though he does 
not say at what half hours of the 
day or night he squeezed the study 
in: and he contemplated “taking 
the field against Hebrew.” He 
was reading Dante—probably as 
light literature for dinner-time. 
Just at this period he plainly states 
a growing tendency of mind which 
made itself very perceptible in his 
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poetry. We may as well quote the 
passage entire, for it explams much 
that is strange and gloomy, yet 
fascinating by its suggestiveness, 
in his writings : 

“ Tam now already so thoroughly 
penetrated with the conviction of 
the absurdity and unsatisfactory 
nature of human life, that I search 
with avidity for every shadow of a 
proof or probability of an after- 
existence, both in the material and 
immaterial nature of man. Those 
people—perhaps they are few—are 
greatly to be envied who believe, 
honestly and from conviction, in 
the Christian doctrines ; but really 
in the New Testament it is diffi- 
cult to scrape together hints for a 
doctrine of immortality. Man ap- 
pears to have found out this secret 
for himself, and it is certainly the 
best part of all religion and philo- 
sophy — the only truth worth 
demonstrating ; an anxious ques- 
tion, full of hopes and fear and 
promise, for which nature appears 
to have appointed one solution,— 
Death. In times of revolution 
and business, and even now, the 
man who can lay much value on 
the society, praise, or glory of his 
fellows may forget, and he who 
is of a callous phlegmatic constitu- 
tion may never find, the dreadful 
importance of the doubt. J] am 
haunted for ever by it; and what 
but an after life can satisfy the 
claims of the oppressed on nature, 
satiate endless and admirable love 
and humanity, and quench the 
greediness of the spirit for exist- 
ence ?” 

He may have said with truth that 
he had not what is called a belief in 
immortality; but he had something 
at least as strong, he had a passion 
for it. A thousand times through- 
out his poems is visible the un- 
controllable craving after the 
eternal life; the inextinguishable 
disgust with this ephemeral and 
apparently so frivolous a span of 
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existence. Here is a quaint dirge, 


“written for a drama,” in which 
that feeling appears : 


To-day is a thought, a fear is to-morrow, 
And yesterday is our sin and our 
SOrrow ; 
And life is a death, 
Where the body’s the tomb, 
And the pale sweet breath 
Is buried alive in its hideous gloom. 
Then waste no tear, 
For we are the dead ; the living are here, 
In the stealing earth, and the heavy bier. 
Death lives but an instant, and is but a 
sigh, 
And his son is unnamed immortality, 
Whose being is thine. Dear ghost, so to 
die 
Is to live,—and life is a worthless lie.— 
Then we weep for ourselves, and wish 
thee goodbye. 


He had occasionally a rare power 
of expressing a vast picture in a 
few words ; as witness a wonderful 
line which grows upon the mind 
in strangeness and suggestiveness, 
and seems to increase in size as one 
contemplates it : 


The world-sanded eternity. 


When this image arose in his 
mind his mental vision must have 
been full of the future—that great 
real future of spiritual life which 
dwarfs our fretted present into 
nothingness. In this yearning 
after immortal life he occupies 
a curiously opposite position to 
that taken up by a thinker like J. 8. 
Mill. Mill, the apostle of the Re- 
ligion of Humanity—which he is 
probably right in regarding as one 
which can only appeal to the un- 
selfish —has faith in the possi- 
bilities of this life: faith so great 
that he believed it might even 
exhaust the demands of the spirit. 
He says, in “‘ Essays on Religion :” 
“Tf the Religion of Humanity 
were as sedulously cultivated as 
the supernatural religions are, all 
who had received the customary 
amount of moral cultivation would 
up to the hour of death live ideally 
in the life of those who are to 
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follow them; and though doubt- 
less they would often willingly 
survive as individuals for a much 
longer period than the present 
duration of life, it appears to me 
probable that, after a different 
length of time in different persons, 
they would have had enough of 
existence, and would gladly lie down 
and take their eternal rest.” 


It is evident that a man who 
could say this had never known 
what Beddoes calls the “ greedi- 
ness of the spirit for existence.” 
But, at the same time, he deceives 
himself, because the idea of anni- 
hilation is one which the human 
intellect cannot grasp. The words 
“eternal rest” are a mere make- 
shift—a way of expressing an 
absence of active life. And though 
Mill had not the greediness of 
existence, it is plain that under 
this cool statement of the possible 
pleasures of death there is a 
lingering hope of life. And indeed 
he would probably have confessed 
to that hope, while disavowing 
its necessity to human happiness. 
Beddoes openly took the opposite 
position of considering this life 
contemptible without the assur- 
ance of immortality. He beat his 
wings perpetually against the bars, 
and when one regards the frag- 
mentary works he has left as a 
whole, one feels almost justified in 
regarding him as the poet of the 
borderland between the natural 
and the supernatural. Death was a 
thought he could not escape from ; 
a fact he continually desired to 
destroy. 
Dead, is he? 

word, 
Hollow as is the armour of a ghost 
Whose chinks the moon he haunts doth 

penetrate. 
Belief in death is the fell superstition 
That hath appalled mankind and chained 
it down, 
A slave unto the dismal mystery 


Which old opinion dreams beneath the 
tombstone. 


What’s that further than a 
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Dead is he, and the grave shall wrap him 
up? 

And this you see is he? 
ended ? 

Ay, this is cold, that was a glance of him 

Out of the depth of his immortal self ; 

This utterance and token of his being 

His spirit hath let fall, and now is gone 

To fill up nature and complete her being ; 

The form that here is fallen, was the 
engine 

Which drew a mighty stream of spiritual 
power 

Out of the world’s own soul, and made 
it play 

In visible motion, as the lofty tower 

Leads down the animating fire of heaven 

To the world’s use. That instrument is 
broken, 

And in another sphere the spirit works, 

Which did appropriate to human func- 
tions 

A portion of the ghostly element. 

This then is all your death. 


Contrast the hope and faith of 
this grand passage with the un- 
utterable sadness and irreparable 
sense of loss which Mill put into 
these words in which he refers to 
his wife after her death—* Were I 


And all is 


but capable of interpreting to the 
world one half the great thoughts 
and noble feelings which are buried 


in her grave—’ Alas for the man 
whose conception of life is such 
that be can imagine great thoughts 
and noble feelings to be imprisoned 
by earth and growing grass. Here 
is another protest against the weak 
belief in death, which opens with 
the same passionate question 
“Dead is he?” He seemed to 
use that phrase as an expression 
of his soul’s incredulity. It was 
useless to tell him that a great 
spirit was dead—and as Mill would 
say—buried. The words had no 
meaning to his awakened ears. 
Dead is he? Say not so, but that he is 
No more excepted from eternity. 
If he were dead I should indeed despair. 
Can Wolfram die’ Ay, as the sun doth 
set ; 
It is the earth that falls away from light ; 
Fixed in the heavens, although unseen by 
us, 
The immortal life and light remains 
triumphant. 
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And therefore you shall never see me wail, 

Or drop base waters of an ebbing sorrow ; 

No wringing hands, no sighing, no despair, 

No mourning weeds will I betake me to; 

But keep my thought of him that is no 
more, 

As secret as great nature keeps his soul, 

From all the world; and consecrate my 
being 

To that divinest hope, which none can 
know of 

Who have not laid their dearest in the 
grave. 

Farewell, my love,—I do not say to thee, 

Pale corpse,—we do not part for many 
day 8. 


A little sleep, a little waking more, 
And then we are together out of life. 


In this fine fragment he takes 
comfort in that great faith of 
humanity that love is immortal, 
and that the spirit finds life again 
in its eternal sympathies when the 
body is laid aside. But he ap- 
proaches death in a multitude of 
yays, and ridicules the ancient 
Reaper till he really succeeds in 
removing to some extent the 
habitual awe which that personifi- 
cation inspires : 

There is rebellion 
Against all kings, even death. Murder’s 
worn out, 
And full of holes; I'll never make’t the 
prison 
Of what I hate, again. 


She died. 
out ; 
Are there no chinks in’t? 

come to me ? 


But death is old and half worn 


Could she not 


And here again is a quaint effort 
to destroy Death’s silent dignity : 


Irbs.—Methinks that earth and heaven 
are grown bad neighbours, 

And have blocked up the common door 
between them. 

Five hundred years ago had we sat here 

So late and lonely, many a jolly ghost 

Would have joined company. 

Sapp.— To trust in story, 

In the old times Death was a feverish 
sleep, 

In which men walked. 
was cold 

And thinly-peopled, so life’s emigrants 

Came back to mingle with the crowds of 
earth ; 


The other world 
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But now great cities are transplanted 
thither, 

Memphis, 
Thebes, 

And Priam’s towery town with its one 
beech. 

The dead are most and merriest: so be 
sure 

There will be no more haunting till their 
towns 

Are full to the garret; then they'll shut 
their gates, 

To keep the living out, and perhaps leave 

A dead or two between both kingdoms. 


and Babylon, and either 


As a contrast with these quaint 
fancies, and as an example from his 
own hand of what his contem- 
poraries said of him, that he could 
heartily appreciate the cheerfulness 
of natural living, we may quote 
the 


BatLap oF Human LIFE. 


When we were girl and boy together, 
We tossed about the flowers 
And wreathed the blushing hours 
Into a posy green and sweet. 
I sought the youngest, best, 
And never was at rest 
Till I had laid them at thy fairy feet. 
But the days of childhood they were 
fleet, 
And the blooming sweet-briar breathed 
weather, 
When we were boy and girl together. 


Then we were lad and lass together, 
And sought the kiss of night 
Before we felt aright, 
Sitting and singing soft and sweet. 
The dearest thought of heart 
With thee ’twas joy to part, 
And the greater half was thine, as meet, 
Still my eyelid’s dewy, my veins they 
beat 
At the starry 
weather, 
When we were lad and lass together. 


summer - evening 


And we are man and wife together, 
Although thy breast, once bold 
With song, be closed and cold 
Beneath flowers’ roots, and birds’ light 
feet. 
Yet sit I by thy tomb, 
And dissipate the gloom 
With songs of loving faith and sorrow 
sweet. 
And fate and darkling grave kind dreams 
do cheat 
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That, while fair life, young hope, despair 
and death are, 

We're boy and girl, and lass and lad, 
and man and wife together. 


But this lyric is exceptional; he 
was not a poet of natural living ; 
when his mind was not forced to 
relieve itself of some real thought, 
his imagination led him into the 
quaint ways of fairy fancies where 
verse-writers have always claimed a 
way of their own. Could any 
wandering into the under world 
be more bright and original than 
the 


Sone OF THE StyGian NatapEs? 


Proserpine may pull her flowers, 
Wet with dew or wet with tears, 
Red with anger, pale with fears, 
Is it any fault of ours 
If Pluto be an amorous king, 
And comes home nightly, laden, 
Underneath his broad bat-wing, 
With a gentle, mortal maiden ? 
Is it so, Wind, is it so? 
All that you and I do know 
Is, that we saw fly and fix 
*Mongst the reeds and flowers of Styx, 
Yesterday, 
Where the Furies made their hay 
For a bed of tiger cubs, 
A great fly of Beelzebub’s, 
The bee of hearts which mortals name 
Cupid, Love, and Fie for Shame. 


Proserpine may weep in rage, 
But, ere I and you have done 
Kissing, bathing in the sun, 
What I have in yonder cage, 
Bird or serpent, wild or tame, 
She shall guess and ask in vain; 
But, if Pluto does’t again, 
It shall sing out loud his shame. 
What hast caught then? What hast 
caught ? 
Nothing but a poet’s thought, 
Which so light did fall and fix 
*Mongst the reeds and flowers of Styx, 
Yesterday, 
Where the Furies made their hay 
For a bed of tiger cubs,— 
A great fly of Beelzebub’s, 
The bee of hearts, which mortals name 
Cupid, Love, and Fie for Shame. 


This same vividness of imagina- 
tion he could concentrate upon 


subjects within common experience. 
Among the “ Dramatic Scenes and 
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Fragments” are some wonderful 
studies of the passions and 
emotions. One which is called 
“Prison Thought” commences 
with this extraordinary soliloquy : 


Scene, a dungeon ; Orazio solus. 


Orazio.— I'll speak again : 

This rocky wall’s great silence frightens 
me, 

Like a dead giant's. 

Methought I heard a sound; but all is 
still. 

This empty silence is so deadly low, 

The very stir and winging of my thoughts 

Make audible my being: every sense 

Aches from its depth with hunger. 

The pulse of time is stopped, and night’s 
blind sun 

Sheds its black light, the ashes of noon’s 
beams, 

On this forgotten tower, whose ugly 
round, 

Amid the fluency of brilliant morn, 

Hoops in a blot of parenthetic night, 


Like ink upon the chrystal page of day, 
Crossing its joy ! 


There are some splendid passages 
in “ Torrismond,’ an unfinished 
drama, which is full of the force 
and colour of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. It is well worthy of 
real study. Here is the ery of 
Torrismond to the Duke his father, 
who has disowned him: 


O father, father ! 

Must I give ap the first word that my 
tongue, 

The only one my heart has ever spoken ? 

Then take speech, thought, and knowledge 
quite away ,— 

Tear all my life out of the universe, 

Take of my youth, unwrap me of my 
years, 

And hunt me up the dark and broken past 

Into my mother’s womb: there unbeget 
me ; 

For ’til I’m in thy veins and unbegun, 

Or to the food returned which made the 
blood 

That did make me, no possible lie can 
ever 

Uproot my feet of thee. Canst thou 
make nothing ? 

Then do it here, for I would rather be 


At home nowhere, than here nowhere at 
home! 





It is a perplexing featt:re in 
Beddoes that he should so shrink 


from poetic distinction in later 
years, when the enthusiasm of 
youthful power had departed. He 
may have been very well justified 
in rejoicing that he had “ Gottin- 
gen instead of Grub-street” for 
his abode, for he could never have 
used literature as a trade in the 
fashion of Grub-street: but it is 
strange that his estimate of him- 
self should be such as to enable 
him to write in this way: 
“ All young verse-writers ought 
to be as candid, and give way to 
the really inspired. What would 
have been my confusion and dis- 
may, if I had set up as a poet, 
and, later in my career, anything 
real and great had started up 
amongst us, and like a real devil 
in a play, frightened into despair 
and futurity the miserable masked 
wretches who mocked his majesty.” 
Poets are the born teachers of the 
great universal faith, and it is 
sad that one so full of that faith 
should have withdrawn into the 
shade of obscurity when such 
multitudes of versemongers have 
persisted in dinning their nothing- 
nesses into our ears. The belief 
in the spiritual nature of man 
filled Beddoes’ poetry with that 
passionate life which nothing less 
can give. 
It is the trick 
Of these last livers to unbuild belief ; 


They'd rob the world of spirit. Then each 
look, 


Ay, every aspect of the earth and sky, 
Man’s thought and hope, are lies.—” 


Thus clearly he expressed his 
feeling. To him nature was not 
simply the beautiful object—a sort 
of pretty woman, full of varied 
charm of manners—which she is to 
a smooth lyrist like Tennyson ; she 
was an expression of the universal 
spirit. But notwithstanding that 
his mind seemed made for creation, 
in his maturer years he would not 
write. In a quaint poetic post- 
script to a letter he gives one reason 
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for this silence which does but 
suggest how much he really cared 
for his art: 

“ As to real poetry— 

I have often thought 

Thou art so beautiful above all women, 
I might be you ; but yet ’tis happier still 
To be another, to admire and love thee.” 

Maturity brought with it to this 
man, so alien in the midst of 
modern life, an increasing sadness. 
Notwithstanding that he sympa- 
thised keenly with the efforts 
after independence made during 
his time in Poland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, politics in themselves 
had little or no interest for him. 
He wrote largely in the German 
papers, both in verse and prose, in 
the cause of liberty, yet he re- 
garded himself as wholly outside 
of literature; scientific research 
and psychological speculations 
alone appeared to contain sufficient 
of real interest to draw out his 
mind. He travelled widely upon 
the Continent, much preferring 
the simpler life and greater scientific 
earnestness which he found abroad. 
Yet he always purposed settling 
ultimately in his own country; 
and if he had done so we should 
probably have had fuller literary 
remains. But at Frankfort, when 
engaged in a dissection, a slight 
wound admitted some noxious 
virus to his system, and his 
strength gradually became under- 
mined. He went to Basle, in May, 
1848, in the hope of recovering in 
the pure air, and rode on horseback 
about the hilly country. In one 
of his expeditions his horse fell 
on precipitous ground, and, as he 
expresses it, he broke his left leg 
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“all to pieces.” His weak state 
made the accident all the worse; 
and after two months spent in the 
hospital at Basle amputation be- 
came necessary. Now is visible 
his extraordinary and stoical dis- 
position; he never made known 
his condition to his family, and 
though he wrote to an old and 
valued English friend on the very 
day on which the operation was 
performed, he said no word about 
it. He only communicated his 
state to his English friends in the 
following October, when he believed 
himself to be quite recovering, and 
insisted that no one should come 
to him, for, as he said, he was sur- 
rounded by every comfort. And 
indeed these last months of his 
life are pleasant to think of ; spent 
as they were in perfect seclusion, 
except that he had constant care 
from medical friends, and some 
little intercourse with the scientific 
minds which were congenial to him. 
But it was not recovery which 
occupied these peaceful months of 
seclusion; it was in reality the 
preparation for meeting that 
enemy, Death, whom he had so 
persistently made a jest of. The 
virus which had poisoned his 
blood was still in the system, 
and eventually he relapsed into 
a wasting fever, accompanied by 
delirium. In the last day he was 
conscious, and knew himself to be 
in the presence of death; and in 
perfect “calm and resignation” 
the author of “ Death’s Jest Book” 
passed away into the “ world- 
sanded eternity,’ there to realise 


for himself at last the great truth 
of immortality. 


Masent Couns. 
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PREDICTION. 


By the Author of “ History, Science, and Dogma.” 


(Continued from page 410, Vol. III.) 


TuxoseE books of the Hebrew canon 
of Prophets, which are of a predic- 
tive character, are four in number. 
These are, first, the roll of the 
twelve minor prophets. Second, 
the roll which contains the vision 
of Isaiah, together with sections of 
history, which are nearly identical 
with corresponding portions of the 
Book of Kings, followed by a second 
prophetic portion, without name or 
date specified, but concerned with 
the hope of return from the capti- 
vityat Babylon. Third, is the roll 
of Jeremiah, in which prophetic 
and historic sections are inter- 
mixed, follewed by the poetical 
Threni, or Lamentations. Fourth, is 
the Book of Ezekiel, as to the 
admission of which into the canon 
there was iong entertained a serious 
doubt. The Book of Daniel, which 
is placed after that of Ezekiel in the 
English Bible, is not one of the 
Canonical Hebrew Prophets. 

The first step towards the deter- 
mination of the objects of the ex- 
hortations or predictions of the 
Hebrew prophets is the determin- 
ation of the dates at which they 
wrote. These are in some instances 
accurately defined to a year in 
the books themselves. In other 
cases, where either no chronological 
reference is made, or where the 
prophet is spoken of, as in the case 
of Hosea, as living during the 


reigns of four kings, extending 
over more than a century, it is 
necessary to obtain indications of 
occasion or of date from other 
sources than the books themselves ; 
as, for example, from the Assyrian 
records. 

It will prove most convenient to 
glance at these predictive or his- 
toric books in their chronological 
order. 

The earliest among them is pro- 
bably that of Jonah. The date of 
that prophet, from the reference to 
him in the reign of Jeroboam, the 
second king of Israel, cannot be 
placed later than from B.c. 810 to 
B.c. 775. Without pausing to in- 
quire into the actual character of 
the book, it is sufficient here to 
note that it contains no prediction, 
except one as to the fulfilment of 
which it says that “God repented 
of the evil that He had said He 
would do unto them, and He did 
it not.” 

The Book of Amos bears an exact, 
althoughas yet an unidentified, date 
—that of two years before the earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, and of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel. It is thus limited toa 
year between 801 B.c. and 775 B.c. 
The denunciations of sword, fire, 
and captivity, on Damascus, on 
Philistia, on Pheenicia, on Eastern 
Palestine, on Samaria, and even on 
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Judah, agree with the history of 
that troubled time, big with the 
rising up of a nation which should 
afflict the land, “‘ from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the river of 
the wilderness.” Amid all the ter- 
rible denunciations of the prophet 
are whispered a very few words of 
comfort, referring to the theme, if 
not to the exact words, of the 29th 
and 30th chapters of Deuteronomy, 
“to the effect that I will not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob, saith 
the Lord.” The fall of Jerusalem 
did not occur until 200 years after 
this time, and the hopes of the 
concluding chapter received a 
bright though brief fulfilment in 
the contemporary days of Heze- 
kiah. 

The Book of Hosea was placed 
at the head of the roll of the Minor 
Prophets in consequence of the 
occurrence of the expression, “ The 
beginning of the word of the Lord 
by Hosea,” in the second verse. 
The four reigns cited reached from 
B.c. 801 to B.c. 688. But the men- 
tion of the house of Jehu in con- 
nection with the kingdom of Israel 
fixes the date of the first chapter, in 
which it occurs, as not later than B.c. 
775, making the period of at least 
the earlier part of the book con- 
terminous with that of the Book of 
Amos. Six or more years, however, 
are indicated as occurring before 
the opening of the second chapter. 
The references to the robbers in 
Samaria coincide with the inter- 
regnum in that country from B.c. 
775 to B.c. 764, during which time 
we hear of the progress of the As- 
syrians in Hamath, Arpad,and Had- 
rach, from the burnt-clay records. 
King Jareb, in Assyria, has yet to 
be identified; and the previous 
mention of Egypt, where the 23rd, 
or Tanite, dynasty was then reign- 
ing, has yet to be explained from 
Egyptian history. The Shalman 
who spoiled Beth-Arbel in the day 
of battle is probably the contem- 
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porary king of Assyria, Shalma- 
nezer III. The main tenor of the 
book is the affliction of Israel; and 
Judah is spoken of, with a Samaritan 
dislike, as “ rottenness.”” The pre- 
diction of the return of the house 
of Israel to David their king 
(ii. 5), occurring in a_ passage 
in which the idolatrous terms of 
an image and of teraphim are 
placed together with those of king, 
prince, sacrifice, and ephod, and 
that of the repentance of Ephraim, 
which closes the prophecy, were 
accomplished in a_ remarkable 
degree at the great passover of 
king Hezekiah, when all Israel 
threw down the high places and 
the altars out of all Judah and 
Benjamin, in Ephraim also, and 
Manasseh (Chron. ii. 31,1). But for 
this brief reunion it would be dif- 
ficult to explain the insertion of so 
thoroughly Samaritan a book as 
that of Hosea in the Hebrew 
canon. 

The first date given to the Book 
of Isaiah is the death of King Uz- 
ziah, which occurred B.c. 749. The 
five chapters preceding this date 
lament the evil condition of Pales- 
tine, which we know from the As- 
syrian record had been brought 
about by the invasion of Shalma- 
nezer ILL., king of Assyria. The 
prophet enjoins a return to obe- 
dience to the law; and promises a 
corresponding return of the Divine 
light and protection. ‘The seventh 
chapter contains a special message 
to King Ahaz, whose refusal to ask 
for a sign is followed by the pre- 
diction that before a child, not 
then born to Isaiah, should “know 
to refuse the evil and choose the 
good,” the land of Samaria should 
be “forsaken of both her kings.” 
The record of the marriage of the 
prophet follows, and then that of 
the birth of his son; and the two 
kings before indicated are deter- 
mined, by the fourth verse of the 
eighth chapter, to be those of Da- 
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mascus and of Samaria. The cap- 
ture of Damascus and death of 
Rezin are mentioned in the 2nd 
Book of Kings (xvi. 9). The death 
of Pekah occurred in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz. If the wedding of 
the prophet took place in the first 
year of that king’s reign, the child, 
Mahershalal- Hash- Baz, was. still 
more than a year under the time 
when he was considered by the 
Jewish law fully responsible for 
his actions when the prediction was 
accomplished. 

In the eighth chapter (v. 18) 
children are ‘spoken of in the plu- 
ral; on which a comparison of vii. 
11-14, viii. 19, ix. 6, and xi. 1 throw 
light. It is extraordinary that any 
person with the slightest knowledge 
of the Hebrew Scriptures should 
have been guilty of the mistransla- 
tion, utterly blasphemous as it 
appears to a Jew, of the sixth verse 
of the ninth chapter; or of attach- 
ing the sense of the English word 
“virgin” to the Hebrew word 
“almah” in the fourteenth verse 
of the seventh chapter. Hezekiah 
was born seven years after the 
death of Uzziah; and the expres- 
sion “El-Gibur,” “the might of 
God” (chap. ix. 6), is an exact 
equivalent of the name Heski-ah. 
The whole of the passage in which 
these predictions and injunctions 
occur is full of the contemporary 
struggle between Israel and Judah, 
which was inflamed by the Syrians 
and the Philistines, and finally 
quelled bythe Assyrians. Nothing 
but the thoroughly disingenuous 
casuistry of the Alexandrian Jews, 
who endeavoured to explain away 
their pe rsistent disobedience to the 
injunctions of the Pentateuch and 
Prophets, could have led to the at- 
tribution, by the devices of allegori- 

cal, typical, or double meaning, of 
the plain words of the book to a 
distant and future period. The 
prediction, in accordance with the 
prescription of the Pentateuch, was 





one to be either verified or shown 
to be false in the lifetime of the 
utterer. The struggle which in- 
volved Israel, Syria, and Philistia, 
and the march of the Assyrian 
army as far as Nob, whence the 
King of Assyria is said to “ shake 
his hand against the mount of the 
daughter of Zion,” are followed by 
a beautiful prediction of the re- 
union of Judah and Israel, under 
the figure of a “rod out of the 
stem of Jesse,” to whose dominion 
Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Am- 
mon, the neighbours and old ene- 
mies of the Hebrew tribes, were to 
submit. There is also an unex- 
plained reference to the future 
drying up of the seven mouths of 
the Nile. 

The twelfth chapter is the “ Bur- 
den of Babylon,” as to the exact im- 
port of which we may hope to learn 
more hereafter from the recovery 
of Assyrian history. The tenth 
chapter refers to the events of the 
third expedition of Sennacherib, in 
which he took, according to what 
Mr. George Smith has named 
Cylinder C (Assyrian Discoveries, 
p. 295), forty-six of the cities, for- 
tresses, and towns of Hekekiah 
of Judah, whom he shut up in 
Jerusalem. In his fourth expedi- 
tion Sennacherib attacked Mero- 
dach Baladan, and his ally the king 
of Elam; and it is probably to 
this campaign that the denuncia- 
tions against Babylon refer. The 
Regal Canon of Ptolemy names 
Belibus as king of Babylon, acced- 
ing B.c. 702. He is probably the 
Baladan of the Cylinder, and of the 
2nd Book of Kings (xx. 12). In 
B.c. 699 Apronadius is named in 
the Canon as acceding at Babylon, 
a name which is probably the equi- 
valent of that read as Assur- Nadin- 
Sum on the Cylinder. He was the 
eldest son of Sennacherib, and was 
seated by him, after his return 
from his fourth expedition, on the 
throne of Elam. The dates of the suc- 
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cessive portions of this part of the 
Book of Isaiah are not, however, re- 
gular in sequence ; as the fourteenth 
chapter refers to a “ burden” in the 
year of the death of Ahaz, which 
occurred fourteen years before the 
invasion of Palestine, referred to in 
the tenth chapter. 

Denunciations against Moab, 
Syria, and Egypt occupy the next 
three chapters, on which much 
light is thrown by the accounts of 
the Assyrian campaigns. Chapter 
20 gives an ascertained date, that of 
the capture of Ashdod, which took 
place s.c. 711, in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. The predicted alliance 
between Egypt, Assyria, and Israel 
has not any known counterpart in 
history. The remaining chapters, 
down to the thirty-fifth, all seem to 
derive their interest from the 
various events of the Assyrian 


conquests, and from the alternate 
hopes and fears excited among the 
Jews by the course of the war. 

The second part of this book, com- 


mencing with the thirty-sixth chap- 
ter of the English version, is nearly 
identical with the corresponding 
portion of the 2nd Book of Kings, 
and deals with events occurring at 
Jerusalem from the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah to 
the death of that king. 

The third part of the Book of 
Isaiah commences in the fortieth 
chapter without (as is the case 
with most of the books of Scrip- 
ture, except the visions of prophets) 
title or heading. It contains some 
of the noblest utterances of Hebrew 
literature, very full of predictions 
of peace and splendour to Israel, 
under the protection of Cyrus. The 
28th verse of the forty-fourth chap- 
ter is determinative of the date 
of this portion of the book, as being 
subsequent to the destruction of 
the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and the applicability of the com- 
mand, “Thy foundation shall be 
laid” to the Temple would have 
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been altogether irrevelant while that 
building was in existence. The 
recorded details of the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus are reterred to 
in the past tense (chap. xliii. 14) ; 
and a prediction that the seed and 
the name of those who inhabit 
Jerusalem shall remain; and that 
from one new moon to another, and 
from one Sabbath to another, all 
flesh shall come to worship before 
the Lord, closes the book. The 
permanence of the Jewish law, 
monarchy, and worship, which 
was to ensue on the return of 
the captives from Babylon, is 
the exclusive burden of this 
beautiful prophetic utterance ; 
which, if Daniel was an historic 
character, may with great pro- 
bability be ascribed to his pen.’ 
Viewed from the standpoint 
afforded by the chronological 
references, there can be no pretext 
for imagining such far-reaching 
forecasts of events unconnected 
with Jerusalem as Christian 
writers have attributed to the 
most eloquent of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The Book of Micah follows in 
chronological sequence ; the second, 
or historic, portion of the Book of 
Isaiah being dated in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. It 
refers to the overthrow of Samaria, 
and to the subjugation of Philistia, 
which Sargon invaded in his ninth 
campaign, B.c. 713. There is a 
well-known reference to Bethlehem 
Ephrata as the city of the ruler of 
Israel, followed by a promise that 
this rulershould raise up against the 
Assyrian seven shepherds and eight 
principal men, a passage of which 
no intelligible explanation has been 
offered. Seven kings of Jerusalem 
succeeded Hezekiah, but none of 
them wasted “the land of Assyria 
with the sword.” Of the alternate 
predictions of good and evil which 
conclude the book, those most con- 
sonant with history are the th-eats 
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to the land of Israel, “that I 
should make thee a desolation, 
and the inhabitants thereof an 
hissing.” 

The Book of Nahum has been 
hitherto ascribed, on the authority 
of Josephus (9 Antiq. xi. 3), to the 
reign of Jotham, which ended B.c. 
733. The reference made in chap- 
ter iii., v. 8, 10, to the capture of 
No Ammon, or Thebes, as a thing 
of the past, “had no known 
historical counterpart,” says Mr. 
Philip Smith (in a note on p. 265 
of vol. ii. of Brugsch’s “ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs”), till the dis- 
covery of the records of Assur- 
bani-pal, king of Assyria, whose son, 
whom M. Brugsch identifies with 
the Tirhakah of the Scripture, took 
Thebes,and established the Assyrian 
dominion over Egypt. This event 
dates somewhere about B.c. 668, 
so that the date of the Book of 
Nahum has to be reduced by at 
least seventy years. It exclusively 
refers to the siege and capture of 
Nineveh. This city was taken, 
and the Assyrian Empire was over- 
thrown by the power of Babylon 
under Nabopolassar ; but very little 
is yet known with exactitude as to 
this portion of the history of 
Mesopotamia. 

The Book of Habakkuk refers to 
the invasion by “the Chaldeans, 
that bitter and hasty nation,” and 
appears, therefore, to date after 
the fall of Nineveh. No definite 
prediction is contained in the book, 
which concludes with one of the 
noblest utterances of the devout 
faith of the Hebrew people. 

The Book of Joel, which is 
placed in the English version next 
to that of Hosea, is proved, by the 
reference (chapter iii. 2,3) to the 
capture of Samaria, to be written 
subsequently to the fall of the 
kingdom of Israel. It follows 
that the cutting off of the meat 
offering and the drink offering from 
the House of God cannot refer to 
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any event in the reign of Ahaz. 
Thus the date of the book is nearly 
contemporary with that of Habak- 
kuk, during the gloomy and un- 
recorded troubles of the reign of 
Manasseh. There is good reason 
to suppose that the same great 
eclipse of the sun is referred to by 
the two prophets (Hab. iii. 11, 
Joel ii. 10), and it has been cal- 
culated that this eclipse occurred 
in the year B.c. 655. That “ Judah 
shall dwell for ever, and Jeru- 
salem from generation to genera- 
tion,” is the close of the predic- 
tion, which, as in so many other 
cases, can only be redeemed from 
the charge of false prophecy by re- 
garding it as a conditional pro- 
mise. 

The Book of Zephaniah, written 
in the days of the reforming King 
Josiah, declares the approaching 
destruction of idolatry (which 
commenced in the eighth year of 
that king), and promises the con- 
quest of Philistia by Judah. It 
also predicts the overthrow of the 
Ethiopians, and the destruction of 
Assyria. It concludes with a pre- 
diction of the return to the people 
of a pure language, that, from 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, all 
men may call upon the name of 
the Lord. The eternal prosperity 
of Jerusalem is the burden of the 
close of a book written in the hap- 
piest unconsciousness of the im- 
pending overthrow of the Jewish 
polity, the slaughter of Josiah 
himself at the battle of Armaged- 
don, or Hor Megiddo, and the deso- 
lation that attended on the foot- 
steps of the conqueror of Nineveh. 

The Book of Jeremiah contains 
prophetic messages dating from 
B.c. 619 to B.c. 577, as well as por- 
tions of the history of the interval. 
It is chiefly hortatory. It contains 
what is, perhaps, the only distinct 
prediction of date which is found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, as to 
which it is remarkable that 
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Josephus has made a wholly erro- 
neous statement. The 4th Book 
of the Antiquities commences with 
the statement that the first year of 
Cyrus was the seventieth year from 
that in which the migration to 
Babylon occurred. The capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus was B.c. 539, 
which was only thirty-eight years 
from the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But there was an 
exact interval of seventy years from 
the Revolt of Jehoakim, in his 
fourth year, to the second year of 
Darius, which is determined by 
the prophet Zechariah (ch. i. 12) 
as the end of the indignation of 
threescore and ten years. 

The chief characteristics of the 
Book of Jeremiah are the constant 
and patriotic counsel given not to 
resist the overwhelming forces of 
the King of Babylon, to whom 
treaty faith was due on the part of 
the Jews. This counsel of sub- 
mission is coupled with promises 
of restoration to the Holy Land. 
After the overthrow of the city, 
Jeremiah was set at liberty by 


Nebuzaradan, and his influence 
was exerted to maintain submis- 
sion to Gedaliah, the governor 


appointed by the conqueror. ‘The 
great schism with the Egyptian 
Jews date from this time, the 
warnings of Jeremiah having been 
despised by Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, and his followers. De- 
nunciations of wrath against Egypt, 
about the time of the defeat of 
Necho at Carchemish, areappended, 
out of chronological order, to a 
threat against a later prince, 
Pharaoh Hophra. The overthrow of 
the Philistines, of Moab, of Am- 
mon, and of Hazor, are predicted, in 
language resembling that usually 
applied by the Jewish prophets to 
those cognate and hostile tribes; and 
there is a long and detailed menace 
of the overthrow of Babylon. Por- 
tions of history are interspersed, 
and the chronological order of the 
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various sections of the 
irregular. 

The most remarkable features of 
the book are the exactitude of the 
predictions regarding Babylon, 
both as to the evil arising to the 
Jews from resistance to the inva- 
sion, and as to a future 
from conflict. It is further re- 
markable as the first instance of 
the decided conflict of the prophet’s 
authority with that of the king’s 
counsellors, and with the national 
feeling. The imprisonment of 
Micaiah for the offence of deliver- 
ing prophecies unwelcome to the 
king, preceded by 300 years that 
of Jeremiah; but Micaiah was 
imprisoned by the King of Israel, 
in whose dominions the worship of 
Baal seems to have been at that 
time established. To this conflict 
may also be directly traced that 
disobedience to the plain terms of 
the law, and that contempt of 
the message of the Prophet, which 
the Alexandrian Jews were fain 
to gloss over by their invention of 
allegories, secondary and _ non- 
natural meanings to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It would have been 
well if the evasion of the plain mean- 
ing of the ancient record had been 
confined to the heretical Jews, 
whose wives burned incense to the 
Queen of Heaven, instead of having 
been disastrously adopted as a 
favourite method of argument by 
the doctors of the 1 
Church. 

The power and dignity of the 
prophetic character may be taken 
to have culminated in the person of 
Jeremiah. The effect produced on 
the Jews by his influence may be 
gauged by the fact that in the first 
Gospel a noted passage of Isaiah 


book is 


escape 


Christian 


is attributed to “Jeremy the 
Prophet” (Matt. ii 17). At 
the same time it was against 


the authority of the Prophet in his 
person that distinct opposition is 
first recorded to have been raised, 
34—2 
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both by prince and by people, and 
it was against the enforcement by 
Jeremiah of the Law of Moses that 
a systematic system of evasion was 
first called into existence. 

The forty-fourth chapter of Jere- 
miah concludes with the threat of 
the captivity of Hophra, which took 
place, according to the Egyptian 
dates, B.c. 572. Eleven years 
before that time is the date of 
the commencement of the visions 
of Ezekiel, who, like Jeremiah, was 
a priest as well as a prophet. The 
injunctions and denunciations of 
this prophet bear a close relation 
to the progress of the Assyrian 
army, both in Asia and in Egypt; 
and the thirty-ninth chapter con- 
cludes, like so many other prophe- 
tic books, with a prediction of the 
permanent establishment of the 
re-united tribes of Judah and 
Ephraim: “ neither shall they be 
divided into two kingdoms any 
more at all;” “neither will I hide 
my face any more from them, saith 
the Lord God.” The remaining 
chapters contain a description of 
the Temple, which was followed, we 
are told by the Talmud, as closely 
as possible by Zerubbabel in its re- 
building; and of a division of the 
Holy Land, providing of settle- 
ments for the princes and for the 
Levites, which has not been fol- 
lowed out. Considerable doubt 
was entertained by the Sanhedrim 
whether the Book of Ezekiel should 
be regarded as canonical, and its 
authority was controlled by a 
targum or comment which the 
legislative body ordered to be 
drawn up. Nothing can be more 
distinctly Jewish, and more limited 
to Jewish opinions and temper, 
than this book; nor can it be said 
that many of the predictions, such 
as, “I will set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, 
even my servant David,” have at 
any time been accomplished. There 
is a degree of minute detail in the 
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thirty-ninth chapter, which recalls 
the last verse of the Book of Isaiah, 
and which can in no way be recon- 
ciled with any historic events, or 
with any Aryan views as to the 
future of mankind. 

The Book of Haggai is exact in 
date. It contains the prophetic 
message sent to Zerubbabel, the 
prince of Judah, and to Joshua, 
the son of Josedech, the high 
priest, to rebuild the Temple; and 
concludes with a prediction of the 
stability of the rule of Zerubbabel, 
amid surrounding woes and deso- 
lations, of which no fulfilment is 
known to have occurred. 

The Book of Zechariah is espe- 
cially admirable for the accuracy of 
its dates. It contains an account 
of a series of visions bearing on the 
subject of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem under the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, and it determines the 
date of the expiration of the 
seventy years of affliction predicted 
by Jeremiah. As in other pro- 
phetic books, there occur denuncia- 
tions against Syria, Hamath, 
Phonicia. and Philistia, with pre- 
dictions of the peaceable reign of the 
rulers of Judah, and the re-union 
of Judah and Israel. The most 
remarkable passage in the Book of 
Zechariah is found in the 12th and 
13th verses of the eleventh chapter, 
where the reference to the thirty 
pieces of silver, and to the potter, 
in the House of the Lord, recalls 
the memory of the subsequent 
treason of Judas. But the con- 
cluding part of the passage refers 
to the renewal of a dispute between 
Judah and Samaria. The last 
chapter contains a prophecy as to 
the delivery of Jerusalem and the 
time of its utmost peace, which not 
only is unfulfilled, but to which it 
is probable that much of the hope- 
less misery of the last siege may 
be ascribed, from the false hopes 
which it was calculated to excite in 
the fervid imagination of the Jews. 
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The Book of Obadiah, which the 
twentieth verse dates after the 
— of the captivity of Jerusa- 
em, exclusively refers to misfor- 
tunes coming upon Edom, to the 
advantage of the tribes of Judah 
and of Israel. 

The Book of Malachi contains a 
special warning to the priests, with 
reference to the divorce of the non- 
Jewish wives which was enforced 
by the governor Nehemiah. It 
announces the sudden coming of 
the Messenger of the Covenant, 
and of Elias the Prophet; and 
concludes the roll of the canonical 
Hebrew prophets by the command 
to “remember the law of Moses, 
the statutes, and the judgments,” 
the eternal permanence of which is 
the great burden of Hebrew pro- 
phecy for the 1080 years that inter- 
vene between Moses and Malachi. 

The series of acknowledged 
prophets closed in Palestine with 
the death of the last members of 
the Great Synagogue, the contem- 
poraries of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Books of history, of poetry, and of 
commemoration, were continued 
down to the time of Simon the 
Just, and were composed under 
the rule of the Hasamoneans. 
But the only book of admitted date 
later than that of Malachi which 
contains any claim to be of a pro- 
phetic character, is the Apocalypse, 
a Greek composition, dating at the 
earliest 500 years after the close of 
the Hebrew Canon. 

It is enough here to say, with 
regard to the Apocalypse, that 
those who regard it as containing 
predictions of anything yet future 
must be content to wait for 
the event in order to understand 
the prophecy. The date of the 
book is given in the 10th verse 
of the seventeenth chapter, being 
thus fixed during the reign of 
a sixth king, whom the Regal 
Canon of Ptolemy enables us 
to understand to be the Emperor 
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Vespasian, the sixth of the “ Kings 


of the Romans” on that ancient 
roll. This dates the book between 
the death of Nero and that of 
Vespasian, that is to say, between 
68 and 79 a.p. The vision of the 
Celestial City is thus held up as a 
comfort and consolation to those 
who lamented the utter overthrow 
of their maternal Jerusalem. 
Further than that generous view, 
the utter discrepancy of all 
attempts at a systematic explana- 
tion of the book, regarded as a 
prophecy, is such as to prevent any 
useful study of its pages, except as 
containing the lofty imagery which 
was dear to the Jewish mind, 
whether among the Ebionites or 
Christian Jews, or among the more 
consistent upholders of the ancient 
law. 

No other book of the New Testa- 
ment makes any claim, direct or 
indirect, to inspiration, as that 
word is to be understood by refe- 
rence to the Law of Moses. No 
Divine message is admitted by that 
Law, save that of the prophet, 
whose right to that dignity was to 
be tested, as before described. 
Not one of the histories, treatises, 
or epistles of the Greek writers 
now extant possesses the charac- 
teristic features of inspired com- 
munication. Of the three requi- 
sites of accepted prophecy, not one 
is present in their pages. 

The most important books, the 
Gospels, are anonymous. When 
and by whom they were written, or 
rather compiled, is matter of infer- 
ence, of conjecture, and of doubt. 
Two Epistles are attributed to two 
of the apostles of Jesus. Thirteen 
bear the signature of a convert 
from the Pharisees, of whom it is 
uncertain whether he ever saw the 
Great Teacher in the flesh. In no 
one of them is there any claim to 
the accomplishment of a prophetic 
mission, or to the utterance of a 
single Divine message. The pro- 
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phetic formula, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” does not once occur. 

Where no claim to the prophetic 
character is made, it is evident that 
no such claim can be supported by 
the appointed proof—the utterance 
of predictions afterwards fulfilled. 
Where instances of minor predic- 
tions occur, as in the fulfilment of 
the dream of Paul, in the escape of 
his fellow-voyagers from ship- 
wreck, it is not in the form of an 
attestation of a prophetic claim, 
but as one of those ordinary forms 
of intercourse between the invisible 
and the visible world, of which the 
Talmud, the works of Josephus, 
the Bible itself, and so many works 
of ancient literature, supply so 
many examples. To have a pro- 
phetic dream was never held to 
constitute any man a prophet. 

Not only does no writer of the 
New Testament (with the excep- 
tion of the Apocalypse) announce 
his own prophetic character, or 
support it by the appointed evi- 
dence, but in no case is there any- 
thing which can be truly described 
as the deliverance of a prophetic 
message. There is not even that reli- 
ance on oracular guidance in cireum- 
stances of difficulty, which was 
long held to be open even to men 
who had no claim to the highest 
prophetic illumination. In matters 
of the utmost moment, whether to 
individual apostles, or to the infant 
church, doubt, debate, dispute, er- 
ror, are revealed by the faithful pen 
of the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Thus, as to the cardinal 
question whether it was needful 
for Gentile converts to undergo 
the initiatory rite of the Mosaic 
Law, no authoritative reply was 
given by any apostle, as the bearer 
of a Divine mandate. After “no 
small discussion and disputation, 
the Apostles and Elders came to- 
gether for to consider of this 
matter, and when there had been 
much disputing,” Peter based his 
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opinion, not on any message which 
he was authorised to communicate, 
but on an argument drawn from 
the circumstances which had at- 
tended the first preaching to the 
Gentiles. James drew his infer- 
ences, after the manner of his 
nation, from the words of the 
prophet Amos; and the Apostles 
and Elders, with the whole Church, 
came to an accord on these grounds. 
Again Paul had so sharp a conten- 
tion with Barnabas, his senior in 
the faith, “ that they departed asun- 
der one from the other’; he 
withstood Peter to the face, be- 
cause he was to be blamed; he 
broke the law, according to his own 
admission, by reviling the High 
Priest on the seat of justice; he 
raised the fury of the Jews by the 
very step which he took, in perform- 
ing the ceremonies of the Nazarite 
vow, in order to convince the mul- 
titude that he himself walked 
orderly, and kept the law. In the 
face of these statements it is inde- 
fensible to attribute to the Apostles 
an inspired wisdom or authority 
that they nowhere claim. 

Visions, indeed, are recorded as 
occurring to these holy men. Thus 
Peter, in a trance, saw a great 
sheet let down from heaven. Thus 
Paul, besides the great light from 
heaven that felled him to the 
earth, was in a trance while he 
prayed in the Temple. When in 
extreme peril in the storm, he re- 
ceived an assurance of safety. It 
is not distinctly stated in the ac- 
count whether it was in a dream 
that the angel stood by him; but, 
in the case of his journey into 
Macedonia, he obeyed a vision 
which appeared to him in the 
night. These instances not only 
are in full accordance with the 
ordinary opinions and habits of the 
day, but are distinct proofs of the 
absence, in the case of the apostles, 
of any such spirit of counsel as 
is described as having settled on 
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the earlier prophets—Samuel, 
Elijah, and Elisha. 

It is indefensible, in a literary 
point of view, to apply the idea of 
Divine Inspiration, as described by 
the sacred Hebrew books, to any 
writings which are destitute of the 
appointed signs by which the mes- 
sage of the prophet was to be at- 
tested. To prevent any misconcep- 
tion on this subject, it is well to 
define what is here meant by the 
words Prophecy and Inspiration. 
By the latter is intended a distinct 
communication made to the writer 
or speaker by supernatural power, 
and repeated in the writing, or ut- 
terance, which is therefore rightly 
termed inspired. The books of 
the Hebrew prophets claim as the 
source of inspiration the Divine 
power and Spirit. It was acknow- 
ledged by the law that inspiration 
might be present in other countries 
and among other races, during the 
period in which the Hebrew pro- 
phets successively arose. But the 
source of such inspiration was a 
power hostile to the Fear of Israel. 
That foreign deities and necroman- 
tic inquirers were consulted by the 
Israelites, from the time of Moses 
to the captivity, is admitted by 
their historians; who at the same 
time denounce such consultation 
as a deadly crime. 

The methods in which inspira- 
- was communicated to the seer 

r prophet varied. The method 
ak intelligible to ourselves was 
the dream. This is admitted by 
the Pentateuch as an approved 
mode of Divine communication. 
Faith in dreams was a marked 
feature of orthodox Judaism. 
While our own experience as to 
dreams may be accurately expressed 
in the exact words of Aristotle on 
the subject ; and while we are 
aware that, amongst ourselves as 
in his time, dreams of any verified 
significance are extremely rare, 
there is a peculiar impression of 
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reliability attached to any impres- 
sion made on the mind during 
sleep, owing to the passive state of 
the recipient. The dream may be 
idle or delusive; but the dreamer 
does not delude himself. This is 
far from being the case with other 
forms of mental impression. The 
mode in which all these pheno- 
mena are regarded by people of ori- 
ental birth and of Jewish or Arabic 
blood, differs widely from that 
common to our own colder climate: 
From the dream, or the involun- 
tary impulse, to the loftiest phase 
of the prophetic communion, when 
direct answers, inaudible to any 
ears but those of the prophet, are 
returned to definite questions, every 
conceivable variety of communica- 
tion is held in the East to occur. 

In a condition which it is so hard 
for those whose experience does 
not extend beyond the civilisation 
of Western Europe to realise, it 
was necessary to draw a sharp line 
between that inspiration which was 
clothed with Divine authority, and 
every other form of power or of 
imaginary influence. ‘That line, as 
we before stated, is defined by the 
three conditions, that the prophetic 
utterance must be expressly made 
in the name of the Most High; 
that it shall be in unison with the 
requirements of the law; and that 
it shall be vouched by verified pre- 
diction. 

To utterance of this nature the 
name of true Prophecy is rightly 
applied, as that of Divine Inspira- 
tion is attributed to its source. We 
are in the habit of limiting the use 
of the word Prophecy to the single 
case of prediction. This is to take 
a part for the whole. Of certain 
necessary limits of true prediction, 
we have hereafter to speak. As 
defined in the Pentateuch, predic- 
tion, afterwards verified, is the 
seal of the message of the prophet 
—not the object of his mission. 
The extreme importance attached 
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to the forecast of the future, as a 
guide for human conduct, and the 
detail in which it has been con- 
ceived that it was possible for the 
prophet to foretell were character- 
istics of heathen creeds. The at- 
tribution of this character to the 
utterances of the Hebrew prophets, 
as regarding a very distant futu- 
rity, is of comparatively late date. 

To assert that any historic book, 
doctrinal treatise, or hortatory 
letter, which is neither uttered in 
the distinct character of a Divine 
message, exact in its accordance 
with the precepts of the Law, nor 
attested by verified prediction ut- 
tered by the writer, is an inspired 
writing, in the sense in which 
the books of the Hebrew prophets 
are called inspired writing, is to 
treat the Divine Law with con- 
tempt. To attribute a dignity and 
authority, such as those with which 
the recognised prophets were 
clothed, to men who have laid no 
direct claim to those attributes, 
who have never been designated 
as possessing them by any com- 
petent authority, and who have 
offered no proof of any such mis- 
sion, is, in point of fact, unpardon- 
able levity. Nor is it admissible 
to infer, from holiness of life, pos- 
session of extraordinary powers, or 
other like evidence of the odour of 
sanctity, the existence of a plenary 
or direct inspiration which has not 
been distinctly claimed. 

The Articles of the Church of 
England, if logically considered, 
are in full harmony with this view. 
The Sixth Article enounces “that 
whatsoever is not read in Holy 
Scripture, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith.” Under 
this article the Prophetic books of 
the Hebrew Canon, with the more 
highly venerated Pentateuch, are 
implicitly sanctioned, as their claim 
to an inspired character is clearly 
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to be “read” in them. No book 
which does not include such a 
claim, unless that character be 
attributed to it by a book confes- 
sedly inspired, has any right, ac- 
cording to the Sixth Article, to be 
called inspired ; at all events, in 
such a sense of the word as that 
which applies to the Law and the 
Prophets of the Hebrew Canon. 
The expression used by the framers 
of the Articles—“ of whose autho- 
rity there never wasany doubt inthe 
Church ”—is, if historically tested, 
exclusive of much contained in the 
Tridentine Canon. 

The Assembly of Divines, in that 
strait waistcoat for the human 
intelligence which bears the name 
of the “Confession of Faith,” issued 
in August, 1647, having decided 
that prophecy has ceased, give the 
titles of thirty-nine books of the 
Old Testament and twenty-seven 
of the New, “‘ under the name of 
the Holy Scripture.” To each 
clause of the thirty-three chapters 
of this terrible utterance of spiri- 
tual despotism are annexed the 
alleged proofs from the Scriptures 
thus promulgated. But the only 
reference made in the cited texts 
point exclusively to the Law and 
the Prophets. 

It is a striking instance of that 
cynical disregard for truth which 
forms a main element in all reli- 
gious despotism, that the Assembly 
of Divines quote a verse from the 
Second Epistle to Timothy as a 
“proof” of the accuracy of their 
canon. This verse, written by a 
learned Jew to a follower whom he 
himself had initiated in Judaism, 
asserts that all theopneustic Scrip- 
ture is profitable for the instruc- 
tion of the pious man. ‘The ex- 
pression would have been approved 
by every member of the Sanhe- 
drim. On the question of the 
number of the canonical books, 
it throws no light whatsoever. 
When statements so irrelevant to 
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the matter in hand are authorita- 
tively set forward as “ proofs,” we 
may cease to wonder at the anta- 
gonism which divines admit to 
exist between their teaching and 
the wisdom of this world. ‘To the 
philosophic mind such citations 
evince little but a cynical contempt 
for the light of reason. To the 
literary student they have a more 
definite value. They show that 
the utmost research of polemical 
industry has been unable to pro- 
duce, from any one of the sixty-six 
books of the Bible and of the New 
Testament, a single passage that 
can be intelligently cited as declar- 
ing the Divine inspiration of the 
Greek writings. It is solely and 
exclusively to the decrees of the 
councils of the Church that anyone 
can look for authorisation of the 
statement that the New Testament 
consists of inspired writings. To 
those who are content with those 
canons no question can occur. To 
those who are not so content, and 
especially to those who hold the 
Sixth Article of the English 
Church, there is no logical or lite- 
rary justification for applying the 
term “inspired” to the Greek 
books. 

The study of those books of 
Hebrew prophecy of which the 
dates are fixed, where the contem- 
porary history of the times is 
known from other sources, is pro- 
foundly instructive. The informa- 
tion thus acquired throws a very 
strong light on the date of not a 
few disputed books. What may 
be called the literary expectancy of 
the case is always fully realised. 
It was under the pressure of the 
terror or of the hope excited by 
contemporary events, that every 
prophetic utterance was given. 
Reference to surrounding tribes 
and nations, to Edom and Moab, to 
Philistia and to Phenicia, to Egypt 
and to Assyria, are fully inteili- 
gible when we know the leading 
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outlines of the history of those 
countries. No student of this 
ancient literature, whois guided in 
his inquiries by the method of 
truthful investigation, can for a 
moment suppose that, while 
Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar 
was thundering at the gates of 
Jerusalem, a prophet would have 
addressed to his terriiied country- 
men promises as to the establish- 
ment of a new faith—however 
pure and exalted—among non- 
Semitic people, after a lapse of 
thousands of years. It is enough 
to state the thing in plain language 
to show its utter absurdity. By 
Isaiah or by Jeremiah—could his 
prophetic vision have extended so 
far into the future—Calvin and 
Loyola, Knox and Cranmer, Con- 
stantine the Great, and Pius the 
Ninth, would have been equally 
detested as foreign idolaters, and 
persecutors of the saints of God, 
that one only being held the most 
odious on whose lips should be 
found most of the perverted phra- 
seology of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Among the earlier prophets, 
Amos predicted the captivity of 
Israel, but closed his message with 
the promise of a return, when 
“They shall no more be pulled up 
out of the land which I have given 
them, saith the Lord thy God.” 
Hosea predicted that Israc! should 
be as rooted as Lebanon itself. 
The vision of Isaiah closes with 
the prediction that the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return and come 
to Zion, with songs, and everlasting 
joy upon their heads. Micah fore- 
told that in the last days “ the 
mountain of the House of the Lord 
shall be established on the top 
of the mountains, and people shall 
flow unto it.” Habakkuk saw, in 
vision, the nations driven asunder, 
“according to the oaths of the 
tribes.” Joelforetold that Jerusa- 
lem should be so holy that ‘“ there 
shall no strangers pass through her 
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any more.” Zephaniah predicted 
to Judah and to Israel that they 
should be made “a name and a 
praise among all the people of the 
earth.” Jeremiah, in the very com- 
mencement of the seventy years of 
affliction, predicted a full end of 
the hostile nations, “‘ But I will not 
make a full end of thee, but 
correct thee in measure.” Eze- 
kiel, who witnessed the captivity, 
promises the gathering of the 
people into their own land, 
“Neither will I hide my face any 
more from them.” There is one 
consistent utterance of promises 
among these Divine messengers, 
taken thus in chronological order ; 
and the only mode of reconciling 
the words of hope with the facts of 
history is by attributing a condi- 
tion, which was unfulfilled, to the 
promise ; namely, the permanent 
obedience of the people to that 
sacred Law, by their neglect of 
which all the punishment was said 
to be incurred. 

Among the later prophets, who 
wrote at Babylon, or after the re- 
turn, the same singleness of aim is 
apparent. No language can be 
more distinct than that in which 
Haggai encourages Zerubbabel. Ze- 
chariah denounces plagues on all 
the foreign nations, the former 
enemies of Israel, who fail to make 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
“to keep the feast of tabernacles.” 
The writer of the second scroll of 
the prophecy of Isaiah declares 
the future permanence of “the 
new moons and sabbaths,” and of 
worship in the holy mountain, 
Jerusalem. Obadiah says, “ And 
saviours shall come up on Mount 
Zion, to judge the Mount of Esau, 
and the kingdom shall be the 
Lord’s.” Malachi declares that 
“The offering of Judah and Jeru- 
salem shall be pleasant to the Lord, 
as in the days of old.” These are 
the last utterances of Hebrew Pro- 
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phecy. They are in exact accord- 
ance with the language of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Book 
of Leviticus. The keynote of the 
law and of the prophets is struck 
in the fourth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, “ Ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you, 
neither shall ye diminish from 
it.” ; 

It results from a patient study 
of the books of the Hebrew pro- 
phets by the light of contemporary 
history, when tested by the rule 
laid down in the Pentateuch (Deut. 
xviii. 22), that it is worse than idle 
to attempt to form any forecast of 
the future from the words of these 
ancient rolls. The attempt to in- 
fuse into the language of Jewish 
writers a mystical sense wholly 
abhorrent to the entire terms of 
their messages tends to degrade 
some of the most devout utterances 
of the faith of the past to the level 
of those ambiguous oracles which 
we are wont to describe as juggling 
— such as the well-known line, Aio, 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos vincere posse. 
The same perversity that appiies 
the language descriptive of the 
Temple service at Jerusalem, with 
its sanguinary rites and minute de- 
tails of immaterial observance, to 
the ritual of another race and an- 
other faith, led to the massacre of 
the German Jews by way of inau- 
gurating the Crusade that was to 
redeem the Holy Land from the 
Infidel. The spirit of the Crusaders 
still lingers among the a!legorical 
interpreters of prophecy ; and we 
may reasonably expect that a fate 
similar to that of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem will attend all 
attempts to rear a structure on a 
Hebrew foundation, while at the 
same time disregarding the land- 
marks which, with all the precision 
of which a Semitic tongue is sus- 
ceptible, were laid down by the 
Founder of the Hebrew Law. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(From ARISTOPHANES.) 


O, dear one, with tawny wings, 
Dearest of singing things, 
Whose hymns my company have been, 
Thou art come, thou art come, thou art seen! 
Bid, with the music of thy voice, 
Sweet-sounding rustler, the heart rejoice ; 
Ah! louder, louder, louder sing, 
Flute out the language of the Spring; 
Nay, let those low notes rest, 
Oh! my nightingale, nightingale, trill out thy anapest! 


Come, my companion, cease from thy slumbers, 
Pour out thy holy and musical numbers, 
Sing and lament with a sweet throat divine, 
Itys of many tears, thy son and mine ; 
Cry out, and quiver, and shake, dusky throat, 
Throb with the thrill of thy liquidest note. 
Through the wide country and mournfully through 
Leafy-haired branches and boughs of the yew, 
Widens and rises the echo until 
Even the throne-room of God it shall fill. 
Then, when Apollo the bright-locked hath heard, 
Lo, he shall answer thine elegy, Bird, 
Playing his ivory seven-stringed lyre, 
Standing a god in the high gods’ quire. 
Ay, and not he alone. 
Hark! from immortal throats arise 
Diviner threnodies, 
Sounding together in a heavenly moan, 
And answering thine own. 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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ICHABOD. 


(Continued from page 436.) 


CuapTeR X. 


IcHaxsop, in the dismal hours of 
the night, was haunted by visions 
of Bartolomeo, accompanied by 
such peculiarly disagreeable specu- 
lations as come to men as they lie 
awake. 

This wretched fiddler also was 
on his provincial tour, and when- 
ever he crossed the lecturer’s path 
would take the wind out of his 
sails. The effect of that music on 
the nerves of the townspeople 
would so react on their minds, as to 


unfit them for receiving properly 
the more solid if less agreeable 
food Ichabod offered them in the 


evening. Such was his nightmare. 
Coming down the next day he 
found the enemy in the coffee- 
room with Tony, who had con- 
trived to strike up an acquaintance 
with him, and the pair were hold- 
ing an animated conversation in 
Bartolomeo’s language, which Mr. 
Sebright also could half claim as 
his own. 

The violinist was explaining how 
in consequence of the success of 
his first recital he would stay to 
give a second—* by universal de- 
sire” in Newburn-on-Stour. Icha- 
bod, who had not been asked to 
repeat his performance, was to 
get on that day with Tony to Cackle- 
ham, the next town on his list. It 
was a satisfaction to know that 
there, at least, he would have the 
start of the artist, a fair field and 
no rivalry. 

Tony was regretting that they 


must leave Bartolomeo behind. 
“ However, it’s something,” he 
observed, as they went off to the 
train, “to have had the chance of 
shaking hands with the man—to 
say nothing of making sure by 
seeing the enormous quantity of 
coffee and syrup that he drank 
that it is a man and not a gnome.” 

“Quite enough,” said Ichabod, 
“and you may be thankful your 
acquaintance went no further, or 
your awe and admiration must have 
suffered badly, depend upon that. 
Either the man is a miser, or eats 
peas with his knife, or forgets to 
wash his face, is as ignorant as a 
crossing sweeper and not half so 
useful to the community, if indeed 
he has never filched purses or worse. 
You would have'’found it out, Tony, 
though you would rather not.” 

Tony laughed— That would 
have been a blow, I grant. But 
do you think so really? An in- 
spired mountebank—what a mon- 
strous idea!” 

‘Monsters exist though,” said 
Ichabod, “and there are people 
who admire and pay to see them, 
though I am not one.” 

Cackleham was a thriving manu- 
facturing town, smelling of money ; 
black, sooty, noisy, restless, an un- 
sightly source 6f many beautiful 
and precious things, a modern 
illustration of the old fable of the 
swarm of bees springing from the 
carcase of an ox. Here in this busy 
important centre Ichabod was con- 
fident of making a hit—nor was he 
deceived. 
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The text of his lecture that night 
was taken, for reasons of his own, 
almost entirely from the pages 
of recent philosophers — authors 
not yet obsolete. True, Ichabod 
had treated the extracts somewhat 
cavalierly, in his own way, choosing 
the passages he fancied and leaving 
out the context or other modifying 
circumstances, and drawing con- 
clusions that would rather have 
astonished than flattered the 
authors he drew upon. But the 
audience caught at the familiar 
phrases, conventional forms and 
well-worn sentiments, which they 
approved as a matter of course— 
from a sense of loyalty to a party ; 
and Ichabod that night left the 
platform amid vociferous applause. 

Tony had followed hastily into 
the outer room and began in tones 
of congratulation, “In luck, to- 
night,” he said with a reckless air ; 
“T never expected this.” 

“Nor I,” said Ichabod, trying 
not to look conceited. “ Really one 
is but a man after all, and for one 
moment I felt almost excited.” 

“You? Well—if it was any- 
body else, I shouldn’t have won- 
dered ; and as for me I could have 
stood on my head with admiration.” 

“ Oh come—don’t overdo it—you 
flatter.” 

* Flatter F 
possible. 

* She! 


That's im- 


quite 
She’s divine.” 
Who on earth?” 
“What? Do you mean to say 


you never saw? She—lIanthe, 
the lovely girl we met in the train 
—in one of the stalls right beneath 
you—staring you in the face the 
whole time, too. HowI did envy 
you, Ichabod.” 

“Tanthe Lee? ” repeated Ichabod, 
with a frown. 

“Yes, with her ancient father, I 
suppose, at her elbow. He looks a 
delightful old gentleman, and I 
know, for my part, I love him al- 
ready. Do, Ichabod, find out their 
abode, and let us go and call.” 


Ichabod. 
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“Tony,” said Ichabod, harshly, 
and out of all patience, “ You are 
the veriest weathercock that ever 
swung. I thought you had hada 
lesson, and taken the total ab- 
stinence pledge from sentiment.” 

Tony coloured—‘If I am a 
weathercock,” he retorted, “you 
haven’t yet learnt to tell from 
it which way the wind blows. 
Listen” —his countenance had un- 
dergone one of those sudden and 
complete changes not uncommon 
with him, and which always puz- 
zled Ichabod terribly, leaving him 
floored, to wonder what was coming 
next. “ You thought experience 
had made me wise. Perhaps it 
has. Perhaps I like to put my 
wisdom to the proof now and then. 
Ob it’s not the first time, and I 
don’t think it will give way, you 
know, or that a little more ‘ expe- 
rience’ is likely to make me dis- 
pute again that forgetfulness or 
death are the two best gifts the 
gods can give us.” 

Ichabod was taken aback by this 
speech, and even more by the 
sudden bitterness of his tone. But 
they pleased him. ‘Tony’s new 
ideas of Jove were not exactly 
chivalrous, and his new way of 
making it would be the very 
last likely to recommend itself 
to such a girl as Ianthe Lee. 
Ichabod was glad of that,—for 
Tony’s sake only, of course. 

They went off to the doors, and 
in the narrow passage leading to 
the entrance came upon Miss Lee 
and her father, who were waiting 
for their carriage. The recogni- 
tion was unavoidable. Ichabod 
stopped to speak to Ianthe, who 
introduced him to her father. 

Mr. Lee was a conspicuous, 
gentlemanly-looking man. Put 
him on a lean horse, and he might 
have passed for Don Quixote, with 
his tall, spare figure, long face, 
iron grey hair, aquiline features, 
steady, deep-set eyes, and that un- 
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alterably dignified bearing that 
impressed others with an idea of 
him as a superior man before he 
could open his mouth. Age had 
not marred the fine mould of the 
face, nor the moral wear and tear of 
sixty years an expression fresher 
and far more youthful than Icha- 
bod’s or even Tony’s—the ex- 
pression of a mind that looks down 
on the world from a vantage ground 
not of scorn, but of enthusiasm 
that nothing has been able to 
quench. Safe on the rock of his 
convictions, Mr. Lee could con- 
template with pity all less happy 


waifs tossing to and fro, some 
trying to lay hold of it, others 


beating themselves energetically to 
bits against it. 

Ichabod found himself taken by 
the button. Mr. Lee seemed de- 
sirous of making his acquaintance, 
and began to talk about the lecture, 
and express his particular — 


in it. He even ventured a criti- 
cism which brought on a aes argu- 
ment, in the midst of which the 
brougham drove up. Then Mr. 


Lee observed, ¢ ourteously, that the 
corridor was not the best place in 
the world for discussing questions 
of such transcendental importance 
that men have been two thousand 
years trying to settle them. But 
did Mr. Ichabod propose making 
any stay in the town? Would he 
give him a call, and bring his 
young friend, of course? Ichabod, 
who wanted to finish his sentence, 
readily consented. Mr. Lee forth- 
with presented his card, and asked 
them to dine the following evening, 
adding, “Iand my daughter live here 
very quietly, very unconventionally, 
and I make no apology for this un- 
ceremonious extempore invitation.” 

When Ichabod and Tony were 
well out in the street, the latter 
burst out laughing— 

“ Excuse me, Ichabod, but does 
it not make you mad to have a 
rival in the field, already ?” 


Ichabod. 
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“A rival!” said Ichabod, sharply. 

“ What—so savage? On that 
old man?” 

“Oh, ho.” 
instantly. 

“ Mr. Lee, yes—of course. Isn’t 
he a fellow philosopher? I heard 
him rush with you into social 
evolution off hand. He looks the 
reformer, all over.” 

“T wonder of what school. I 
must find out about his antece- 
dents before to-morrow night 
—who he is, and what line he 
takes.” 

“Let me do that,” said Tony. 
“Tf only Dick Hammond were 
here! I feel sure Mr. Lee is his 
oldest friend.” 

Mr. Sebright was as good as his 
word. Ichabod slept late the next 
morning, but was awakened at last 
by Tony coming into his room, flou- 
rishing a sheet of paper and chant- 
ing out, “IT have it. Do you want 
Mr. Lee, with all the particulars 
chequered hi », set 
before you in order? 


said Ichabod, cooling 


ot his 


down 
Liste on, and 
thank me for the information.’ 


‘ First tell me, Tony, 
picked it up.” 

“T got it cheap from the waiter 
here. The price—several glasses 
of ale.” 

* Well, let me hear,” 
bod, really curious. 

“Born early in the century— 
intended for the Church—a voca- 
tion he afterwards, however, de- 
clined.” 

“Good so 
with a yawn. 

“ Has held an appointment under 
Government, but has chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself by his labours 
as a philanthropist. He began in 
his youth with street arabs, sweeps, 
and shoe blacks, among whom he 
became so tremendously popular 
that one night, after a tea-and-cake 
meeting, his ragged ones insisted 
on taking his cab horse out of the 
shafts and drawing him home in 


where you 


said Icha- 


far,” said Ichabod, 


Ichabod. 


the four-wheeler—at a frightful 
expense to himself in tips to police- 
men and the driver.” 

“YT understand. The patron 
saint of old apple-women and the 
men who sell groundsel,” sneered 
Ichabod. ‘'That’s bad. Couldn’t 
be worse.” 

“Wait a bit. Perhaps he was 
disappointed in love—I mean, of 
course, in philanthropy—or lost 
faith somehow in the good effects 
of his charities; but, as he got 
towards middle life, he gave up 
cultivating paupers, and he now 
cccupies himself in studying and 
scribbling about theories of rights 
and wrongs and female education, 
and so on, which, if spread, are to 
benefit the human race more than 
pensions all round.” 

“ For goodness sake, Tony,” put 
in Ichabod, “don’t make to your- 
self any illusions about the human 
race. Taking it all in all, it is an 
open question whether it is even 
worth benefiting—unless for the 


indirect advantage we may gain, 


? 


ourselves, by our exertions.’ 

“Yes,” said Tony, “ I am quite 
of your opinion, and the human 
race may take its course, for all I 
shall do to stop it. The wonder is 
that Mr. Lee, who must be sixty, 
should have hopes of it still.” 

“Perhaps he has not,’ observed 
Ichabod. “ But, if so, you know 
there are no fools like old fools.” 

“So,” concluded Tony, “ given, 
on the one hand, a Quixotic philo- 
sopher, a widower, living, as | hear 
he does, in a moated grange, with 
an only and beautiful daughter ; 
and, on the other hand, ourselves, 
you have—well, the materials fora 
romance all ready made.” 

* Perhaps,’ thought Ichabod, 
“ but not yours this time, my young 
friend, if I can help it!” 

The “moated grange” proved 
on inquiry to be merely a little 
shooting box, a couple of miles out 
in the country. In the course of 
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the day Ichabod contrived to pick 
up some more Cackleham gossip 
aout the father and daughter. 

Mr. and Miss Lee were very odd 
people, on that point evervbody 
was agreed. In the first place 
they were social Nonconformists, 

Many a family on coming to 
settle at Cackleham had tried this 
experiment—begun by professing 
to live for themseives, go their own 
ways, keep their own hours, and 
do exactly as they pleased with- 
out any regard to local fashion. 
But local fashion always proved 
too strong for them. In a few 
years they would be found paying as 
many formal calls, giving as many 
conventional parties, and enjoying 
petty gossip as much as their 
neighbours. Thus they got rid of 
their eccentric reputation, and sub- 
sided into orthodox slavery to Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Not so Mr. and Miss Lee. For 
conformity’s sake they conformed 
to nothing, and were very disre- 
spectful to local usages. Pressed 
for facts, the tattlers remarked 
that, though Mr. Lee did attend 
his parish church, lanthe’s appear- 
ances there wereirrecular. She had 
sometimes been seen in the Roman 
Catholic chapel, and even on Fri- 
days in the Jewish synagogue. 
Such laxity was more displeasing 
than any form of intolerance to the 
Cackleham gentry. 

But the crowning proof of mad- 
ness lay in one of their household 
arrangements. ‘They had no draw- 
ing-room. This circumstance by 
itself would have been considered 
sufficient by a Cackleham jury to 
invalidate a househclder’s will. 

Old Mr. Lee was standing in his 
porch, like a patriarch in the door 
of his tent, and came forward to 
bid the strangers a cordial wel- 
come. “You will find our house 
very small,” said he, as he brought 
them in. “Its proportion to the 
size of the grounds in particular is 
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what puzzles our neighbours, who 
are seriously concerned because I 
don’t build. As if, being only two, 
we were not best off ina house that 
fits us, so to speak.” 

There was domestic wisdom in 
this that Ichabod could but ap- 
prove. The apartments within 
were simply furnished, but with 
faultless taste. The profusion of 


flowers, and not a few gems of 


ornamental art, seemed, in their 
careful arrangement, to bespeak a 
feminine hand. There, Ianthe 
alone had been at work. 

“T can’t ask yow into our draw- 
ing-room,” observed Mr. Lee, 
laughing, “as we don’t boast such 
a thing. This is my library, and 
my daughter has her sanctum, but 
the regulation country drawing- 
room—that cold and uncomfortable 
place of state to receive unwelcome 
guests in—we consider an unneces- 
sary luxury, and as for unwelcome 
guests, we never have any.” 

“ A most sensible arrangement,” 
said Ichabod. 

“However, London, not Cackle- 
ham, is our home,” he continued. 
“We only come down in summer 
to recruit; for in town we are no 
idlers, Mr: Ichabod, I assure you. 
Here we take our holiday not only 
from work, you know, but from 
social bonds and duties.” 

“ And do you not find yourselves 
put down as black sheep by your 
neighbours, in revenge ?” 

“Something of that. At first 
they could not tell what to make of 
us. ‘They tried abuse, gentle re- 
monstrance, pity and contempt by 
turns. But now that they are 
obliged to take in how really and 
practically indifferent we are to 
what it pleases them to say or think 
on the subject, some have begun to 
tolerate, and a few to approve us. 
And upon my word I shall hardly 
be surprised if, one day, they begin 
to imitate, and drawing-rooms go 
out of fashion in Cackleham !” 


Leaving Ichabod to do the civil 
by their host, Tony, who, in spite of 
all his palaver about adventures 
and romance, felt as if the united 
good fortunes of Sinbad and 
Orlando would come upon him just 
then as “weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” had walked to the 
window, and stood leaning against 
it, and looking out upon what was 
a scene of singular beauty, lit up 
by the glow of the summer evening 
sun. 

From the lawn, a deep undulat- 
ing slope, studded with clumps of 
bushes, cypress, larch, and laures- 
tinus, shelved down to the shores 
of a tiny lake, whose surface was 
broken by a couple of islands laid 
out in flower } ve ds —a blaze of colour 
dazzling even from a distance. A 
rustic bridge was thrown between 
them and the bank, and Tony saw 
someone in a white dress that flut- 
tered in the breeze coming across. 
In the fading light he could yet 
distinguish the outline of Ianthe’s 
faultless figure. He watched her 
narrowly as she mounted the hill, 
carrying her basket of geraniums 
and heliotrope, and disappeared 
through the garden door. The 
next instant she joined them in the 
library. 

Six months ago Tony would in- 
stinctively have done homage in his 
heart on the spot to this lovely 
vision. But to-day, though quite 
as sensitive to loveliness, it affected 
him otherwise. As Ianthe entered 
he greeted her with an open, cool 
admiring gaze, of which he felt 
suddenly and secretly ashamed. 
But Ianthe had noticed the look, 
and it pained her. Ichabod saw 
this, and it pleased him. “If she 
thinks she, or any girl, holds the 
key of that young man’s character,” 
he thought, - she will find [ have 
hampered the lock.” 

Dinner was served in a small bay- 
windowed room overlooking the 
lawn, and it was excellent. This, 
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though, was wasted on Ichabod, 
one of those luckless (or lucky) 
individuals who never know, except 
theoretically, what they are eating. 
Thus, he could have put down for 
you the precise proportion of albu- 
men, sugar, oil, starch, in what- 
ever it happened to be; but a mut- 
ton cutlet, whether fried, broiled, 
truffled, or devilled, a mutton 
cutlet was to him and it was no- 
thing more. The esthetics of 
cookery he left for Tony, who had 
quite lately begun to count gas- 
tronomy among the pleasures of 
life, others falling chary. 

The two philosophers during 
dinner were so busy in continuing 
the argument begun the night 
before that Tony and Ianthe were 
forced into a téte-ri-tée. They soon 
shot ahead of their elders in the 
transcendental course of their con- 
versation, but this meant little 
or nothing, all the same. The 
days are gone when young men 
and maidens were content, on a 
first introduction, to ring the 
changes on such trifles as balls, 
music, theatres—or even, if shy, 
the weather and the last fog. Life 
is short, and now we plunge in 
head foremost, and begin at “ Do 
you believe in immortality?” 
“Ts life worth living?” “In what 
does real happiness consist?” and 
so on. 

Tony, having lately settled all 
these questions to his own dissatis- 
faction, was rather fluent upon 
them. But that delicate percep- 
tion of character which was one of 
Ianthe’s most distinctive gifts, 
enabled her to perceive that the 
present was not the natural man, 
though it bade fair to become so. 
Besides, the real Tony Sebright— 
thanks to Ichabod and Mrs. Adair 
—was no stranger to her. Here 
she had the advantage of her com- 
panion. Of Ianthe, Tony knew no 


more, nor cared just then to know, 
than that she was a woman and 
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beautiful, therefore light, vain, 
treacherous, self-seeking, some- 
thing to which man must either 
play truant or victim, “ hammer 
or anvil,” as the German poet has 
it. 

“This is our favourite reception 
room,” said Mr. Lee, when, after 
dinner, the party betook them- 
selves out of doors on the lawn, 
‘in summer weather. I, for one, 
desire no better.” It was a fine, 
still night, and the “moated 
grange” was secluded enough to 
be out of sight, hearing, and mind 
of Cackleham and all the souls 
that were therein. The old fas- 
cination Ichabod had felt before 
Tanthe’s picture was strong to- 
night in the presence of the origi- 
nal. He could not keep himself 
from following her with his eyes, 
but he could keep away from her 
side, and did. Yet he felt she ex- 
pected—wished, perhaps, to see 
him there. She should never guess 
that it cost him a certain effort to 
turn away to Mr. Lee, and entangle 
himself again in fresh controversy. 

Up and down the terrace they 
walked, in mathematically straight 


lines, whilst the other two went 
sauntering in an unmethodical 
manner in and out among the 
bushes. 


Only when the couples crossed, 
and Ichabod cast a glance at his 
fair vis-d-vis, he saw or dreamt 
a something in the look that passed 
between them of deeper signifi- 
cance than any sentimental dia- 
logue she could possibly be hold- 
ing with Tony—the mute chal- 
lenge of those who might be 
friends, but are ranging themselves 
on opposite sides, as Irreconcil 
ables. 

“ Are you not lonely here some- 
times?” asked Tony presently, 
after a silence. 

“Yes; but I consider that I 
come down here to take my loneli 
ness,” replied the girl, laughingly. 

35 
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“Solitude is a luxury that’s be- 
coming more and more a necessity. 
Then I am not alwaysalone. Mrs. 
Adair was here staying with mea 
little while ago.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Adair, the unrivalled 
burlesque muse. And pray how is 
Catherine the Conqueror ? ” 

The flippancy in his tone and 
manner, though springing from 
bitterness, displeased Ianthe, who 
replied with spirit—“ Mrs. Adair 
is a very dear friend of mine, and 
I must ask you not to speak lightly 
of her to me. Nobody would, un- 
less he were very ignorant about her, 
and he who is has no right to 
speak.” 

“ Lightly—oh, my dear Miss 
Lee, you mistake me,” said Tony, 
with the same accent. ‘She is the 
most attractive of women—and as 
for her history, I have no doubt it 
is brilliant and sensational, and 
would have a deep interest for her 
admirers, if not for me.” 

* Will you hear it, and judge?” 
asked Ianthe. Tony inclined his 
head resignedly, as if to say that 
politeness only compelled him to 
submit and listen. 

“Her family were Cackleham 
people, and poor, her father a scene 
painter at the theatre, where Cathe- 
rine, when a girl, acted in small 
parts. Her peculiar talent was 
suspected by a manager whom ex- 
perience had made very keen in 
such things. He saw she only 
wanted practice and a good opening 
to take a prominent place. He 
saw, too, what she was—a mere 
child, anxious to get on, but igno- 
rant, and without a friend in the 
world. He thought he would turn 
his discovery to his own profit. He 
must have been a plausible sort of 
man, and his real character she 
had then no possible means of 
finding out. She was a toy in the 
hands of the adventurer who 
flattered, patronised, won and 
married her.” 
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“Married? the plot thickens,” 
said Tony, when just at this mo- 
ment the others passed them, and 
Ichabod was heard observing dis- 
tinctly— 

“Had I my will, I should make 
a clean sweep of all charitable in- 
stitutions.” 

“ What! schools and hospitals 
included? Surely these, to say 
the least, do more good than 
harm.” 

“Only the most rollicking op- 
timist can say so, as regards hos- 
pitals, which are simply nurseries of 
disease and infirmity. From my 
Utopia practising physicians would 
be excluded, though the study of 
medical science must of course be 
kept up, and a certain number of 
vases treated for experiment and 
discovery’s sake.” 

* But the fostering of the hu- 
mane principle, Mr. Ichabod, the 
social sentiment.” 

“ A plea good for the Dark Ages,” 
said Ichabod, derisively ; “the hu- 
mane sentiment has become or- 
ganic, till it amounts to a disease, 
and wants checking. And the only 
dangers I see about the social in- 
stinct are the alarming signs of its 
exaggeration.” 

“How so?” said Mr. Lee; and 
as they disappeared in the shadow 
of the trees at the extremity of the 
terrace, the young couple emerged 
again from the shrubberies. 

“ And so, at twenty,” Ianthe was 
saying—Tony had grown a little 
more attentive—‘ Catherine is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
actresses of the day, and perhaps 
one of the most utterly miserable 
women. For she has married a 
notorious swindler, whose one ob- 
ject in the transaction was to live 
in clover on her earnings. Very 
soon had she discovered her terri- 
ble mistake—he had no character 
to lose himself, and no regard for 
hers. Two years more and they 
separated by mutual consent. 
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Liberty and his wife’s money were 
just what he wanted, and he was 
legal master of her salary. She 
agreed to be content with what he 
allowed her out of it, and he pro- 
mised never to trouble her again, 
the only promise, I believe, he ever 
made and kept.” 

“ And what did she do then?” 
said Tony, incorrigibly ; “who was 
the next victim?” 

“ Mr. Adair’s ?” 

“No; his—his widow’s?” 

“She made no victims; though 
a good many must have loved her.” 

“ And how many may she have 
loved ?” 

“ One—only one.” 

“* Do you believe that ? 

“Tdo. He wasa man of rank 
and fortune, and passionately at- 
tached to her; he would have mar- 
ried her, I believe, had she been 
free.” 

“Schools again,” said Ichabod, 
passing with Mr. Lee ; “ what are 
they but a gigantic machine for the 
propagation of error ?” 

“ Why not of truth ?” 

“The mass of teaching in all 
times has been utterly wrong. We 
acknowledge it to-day.” 

“But we are wiser now, have 
surer methods, and don’t waste 
time and strength in beating the 
air.” 

“So we believe ; but how do you 
know that our own grandchildren 
may not reverse our verdict ?” 

Tony and Ianthe had come to a 
standstill by the sun-dial in the 
middle of the lawn, Ianthe conclud- 
ing herstory to athoughtful if some- 
what moody listener: “'Two years 
ago her husband died. She was free 
now, and it was too late. She and 
the man she loved had drifted 
apart. Their occupations, interests, 
positions separated them at last— 
forced them to sacrifice their other 
life. The happiness they might 


” 


have found in each other, could 
they have joined their lives from 
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the first, was now—seven years 
later—an impossible thing. So 
Mrs. Adair becomes a leading 
actress, and he will be a leading 
public man. Perhaps, if they had 
married, the world would not be 
hearing of them now, in art and in 
politics.” 

Tony was silent, musing. 

“Was I not right to say that 
you cannot understand Catherine 
Adair without knowing something 
of her history?” resumed Ianthe. 

“ Perhaps,” said Tony. ‘“ Still 
the fact that women will visit 
the sins of the men they have 
loved on the men who love them 
is nothing new, nor does it afford 
consolation for the latter, who 
have been trifled with for their 
private entertainment.” 

He looked up boldly, but his 
countenance changed, as he watched 
Ianthe standing there less like a 
girl than like some representative 
being—an impersonation of high- 
mindedness, looking down upon 
him from some other sphere, as 
she spoke fast and eagerly : 





“Catherine never knew. She 
was accustomed to be adored, 
trifled with by men for their 


private amusement. How should 
she know it was vital to you? 
Don’t be too hard upon her for 
not at once recognising in you the 
exception you are. She did not 
love, and did not see into your 
mind. ‘These were her only faults 
towards you. She has acted rightly 
and generously.” 

“Oh, I won’t blame her. Only 
generosity must have altered its 
meaning, if that is its best form,” 
said Tony, with a laugh. 

“ Listen,” said Ianthe earnestly ; 
“you were deceived. She told me, 
and I shall tell you. Ask your 
friend ; he will not deny it. She 
had but one thought in writing 
that letter—to detach you from 
what she felt persuaded was doing 
you harm. And she consented to 
3a—2 
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anything, even that a false im- 
pression of her motives should be 
conveyed, if nothing else could 
break the spell she thought was 
an evil influence on your life. Very 
few women would do that. It was 
generous, whether it was right or 
wrong. Think how easily she 
might have gone on ‘trifling,’ and 
be just.” 

Tony felt that here he could not. 
There are noble sacrifices for which 
we cannot be grateful, and which 
we resent as a wrong. In the 
depths of his heart he was un- 
convinced, too. Ianthe was pro- 
bably deceived in her friend. He 
knew better. 

“You may rely upon me,” said 
Ichabod, who, with Mr. Lee, here 
approached, breaking up their 
dialogue. 

He had been watching them, 
and noted the young man’s chang- 
ing colour. “ ‘Tony !” he started, 
as if out of a dream, “there is to 
be a meeting at Cackleham to- 
morrow, in which I am interested. 
Mr. Lee, who is going to speak, 
wants me to stay for it, and I have 
agreed, as we can spare another 
day. He will tell you all about 
it.” 

Tony wished Ichabod at Jericho 
for the moment, on finding himself 
handed over to Mr. Lee, whose 
explanations his natural courtesy 
obliged him to listen to with a 
good grace, 

“At last!” muttered Ichabod, 
involuntarily, who had _ taken 
Tony’s place at the sun-dial, oppo- 
site Ianthe. He was leaning over 
it, looking at her intently. 

“Well,” he said, inquiringly, 
“Tony? Have you succeeded in 
consoling him ?” 

“J did not try,” she said. 

“Yet it was no such difficult 
task, surely.” 

«“ What—with one like him ?” 

“Surely not—for one like you.” 

Ianthe looked up, and shook 


> 


her head instinctively ; incredu- 
lously, thought Ichabod, who added 
quickly, “ Oh, but I mean it,” in 
a different tone. 

“Tam not even sure that he is 
one to be pitied, or in want of 
consolation.” 

“Who is, then?” said Ichabod, 
quickly, fancying he detected sig- 
nificance in her tone. “ Myself,” 
perhaps?” She did not reply. 
“You are beautiful,” he thought, 
musing, as they stood there in 
silence; “and both your face and 
your mind are as fresh as spring 
can make them. And I think I 
could make you love me—but in no 
other way but this-—by seeming 
the sentimental fool I am not. 
Only, when I love you, I shall lose 
myself—for I should soon become 
what I seemed.” 

The two others came up at this 
moment, and interrupted them. 
Ichabod and Tony took leave, but 
not before Mr. Lee had prevailed 
on them to spend the next after- 
noon at the “moated grange,” 
previously to accompanying him to 
the meeting in the evening. 





CuapTer XI. 
IANTHE. 


Tue Cackleham Grievance Club 
was a local institution, and one of 
which the inhabitants were justly 
proud. It boasted a hundred mem- 
bers of various classes and deno- 
minations. 

For election, two qualifications 
were indispensable: First, the 
candidate must have a grievance ; 
secondly, he must be ready to 
pledge himself not to let it rest, 
but to be instant in showing it up, 
in season and out of season, re- 
gardlessly, so long as he remained 
a member of the club. 

Of the “century” some had 
joined in good faith, verily believ- 
ing that if only they preached 
long and loud enough their beset- 
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ting grievance would get put down 
by law, and all mankind live 
happily ever after. These were of 
the sanguine temperament. Others, 
of a choleric turn, liked to vent 
their wrath at abuses, by ranting— 
as a child beats the floor to relieve 
its feelings,— though _ secretly 
afraid, at least in their melancholic 
moments, that for every evil 
artificially stifled, another bursts 
out elsewhere—its equivalent ; or, 
to reverse a known saying, that in 
shutting one door you open an- 
other. I[ll-disposed persons joined, 
to indulge their malice in slaughter- 
ing their enemies and slandering 
their betters; good men because, 
being unable to put a stop to the 
club or to its influence, they hoped 
to improve its tone, and be a check 
on the worst elements. Somehow, 
between them all, the Grievance 
Club thrived, and went on increas- 
ing in importance. Periodical 
meetings took place, when the 
most active members inside (and 
idlest outside) of the club gathered 
together to debate, and here really 
extraordinary scenes came off some- 
times, of which the reports, a little 
toned down in the local gazette, 
would astonish the young ladies of 
Cackleham over their morning 
muffin. 

It was for one of these meetings 
that Mr. Lee had induced Ichabod 
to stay. Strangers were freely 
admitted to listen, and even to 
speak, failing a member, though 
this was a chance that seldom 
offered. Ianthe accompanied her 
father that night, and Mr. Lee 
consigned her to Tony’s protection 
in a strangers’ gallery at the back 
of the room; whilst he and 
Ichabod took seats near the plat- 
form. 

A certain order of things was 
laid down and always rigidly en- 
forced. Due notice had to be given 
beforehand of the subjects to be 
brought forward on a particular 
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evening. These were then taken 
in turn and as many gone through 
with as the assaults of arms to 
which each might give rise would 
admit of. For another, and perhaps 
the best, rule of the club was, that 
under no consideration whatever 
should the proceedings be pro- 
longed beyond eleven o’clock. That 
hour struck, the luckless speaker 
who had failed to wind up punc- 
tually was cut short without mercy, 
the gas turned down—and, like 
Cinderella and her equipage, the 
meeting vanished. The origin of 
this stern regulation was this: once, 
after a particularly exciting debate, 
the charwoman, on coming into 
the hall to scrub the floor at six in 
the morning, had found some half 
dozen of the most obstreperous 
members still battling—an incident 
which got abroad and made the 
club the laughing-stock of Cackle- 
ham for a while. 

Only the most rigid laws could 
avail in so turbulent an atmosphere, 
for here were discussed all the 
burning questions of the day. It 
so chanced that, as Mr. Lee and 
his party entered the next evening, 
they found an orator preaching 
cremation. 

He had been at it for some time 
already and was working up toa 
spirited, neck-or-nothing finish— 
which over, the aggrieved bumped 
down into his seat again with a 
look of ineffable self-content. Like 
Friar Bacon’s Brazen Head—he 
had spoken. 

Followed applause—and then 
the members looked round, im- 
patiently waiting for the counter 
charge. But nobody made the 
expected move. Still they waited, 
and still silence. The president 
then rose and courteously invited 
objections—but without provoking 
the faintest response. ‘“ Haven't 


I been outrageous enough ?” was 
the inaudible whisper that escaped 
the member for Cremation. 


But 












no, the sin of moderation not even 
his worst enemies would lay to his 
charge. The president hesitated 
and remarked, timidly, that he 
feared—supposed that is—that all 
present that night happened to 
be cremationists, and that there 
was no opposition. Such was the 
painful truth. In vain the presi- 
dent and grievee cast appealing 
looks around. Monotonous assent 
sat on every face—and a general 
feeling arose, and found vent in 
murmurs, that next time they must 
pay a cemetery shareholder to 
come down, if no one else would 
pick up the gauntlet. 

This incident fell like a wet 
blanket on the séance. That these 
brethren should be all of one mind 
was unheard of, out of order, and 
depressing to the last degree. But 
the spirits of the club rose with 
Dr. Ramshackle, whose name was 
next on the list of speakers—an 
insignificant -looking person, but 
with enlarged and extended ideas 
that he allowed and encouraged in 
running to seed. He was an Irish- 
man, a mad doctor by profession, a 
ferocious amateur in politics, and 
perhaps the noisiest instrument of 
this noisy orchestra. 

“ Suffrage,” he began in a jaunty 
manner, was to be his grievance 
this month. The last he had put 
upon the stage had been Education, 
and he had run it as long as he 
could. But now that it failed to 
draw, he had determined to take it 
off the bills, and substitute this. 
A government, he affirmed, was no 
government, unless it represented 
all classes. It was a popular delu- 
sion that this was effected by the 
British Constitution. Many believed 
it and were happy. He was confi- 
dent he should be able to send any 
such away thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, by proving that the said 
British Constitution did no such 
thing. He would skip Female 
Suffrage, because he looked upon 
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that already as an accomplished 
fact. But there were other classes 
named in the statute book, together 
with women, as people to whom 
the right of voting was denied, and 
for whom, as far as he knew, no 
one had yet ever dared to put in a 
word, no, not the most enthusiastic 
member for universal suffrage. 
They were: 1, minors; 2, lunatics; 
3, criminals ; 4, idiots. 

No doubt this assembly, if 
they yielded to impulse, would 
dismiss the subject here with a 
sneer. Such was the enormous 
power of prejudice! Still, preju- 
dice might be overcome. He had 
overcome it in himself, hoped to 
overcome it in them, and begged to 
press the following considerations 
on their notice. 

Was not a fair share of political 
power one of the highest ambitions 
and most improving possessions a 
man could have? Certainly. Did 
it not raise him, open his mind, 
force him to consider the welfare of 
others, improve his position in life ? 
Emphatically. Could these ad- 
vantages be justly denied to any 
one? No. 

How was it then that in a 
civilised country hundreds of 
people were shut out from the ad- 
vantages of being represented, and 
from the useful effects of enfran- 
chisement, by misfortunes for which 
they were not to blame—such as a 
trifling malformation of the brain, 
which perhaps unfitted them for 
the study of logic, or by a harm- 
less hallucination—such as that 
laboured under bya gentleman in an 
asylum whom he knew, who fancied 
himself a pat of butter, and would 
not go into the sun for fear he 
should melt! So much for luna- 
tics and idiots. The argument 
was ten times stronger when ap- 
plied to criminals—whom the 
suffrage would raise, socially and 
morally, and might be a means of 
their reform. The interests of a 
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professional criminal were by no 
means the same as those of the 
rest of the community, sometimes 
quite opposed to these. Yet, like 


others, they had a right to be 
represented. In the case of minors 
this was the same. Do you bid 


them wait for justice till they are 
twenty-one? Bid them also for- 
get how many millions never reach 
that age. These for life, the rest 
for half, or a third of it, our law 
excludes from the all-improving 
influence of the suffrage, just at 
the time when the character is 
forming and easily responds to 
good impressions. Consider, then, 
the proportion of our citizens 
under age, and that the boy is the 
father of the man, consider the 
increasing number of lunatics and 
idiots, consider our large and 
active prison population, and say, 
if all the laws of social right and 
equity do not ery aloud for an 
instant extension of votes to these 
four classes. 

This speech provoked ridicule, 
fierce retorts, ferocious personali- 
ties, a regular savate in the best 
Grievance Club style. Poor Mr. 
Lee grew unhappy as the rest 
grew savage, and looked relieved 
when the subject expired (pre- 
sumably from the effects of over 
violent treatment), and a new 
man all wooden placidity stood up 
to speak. He was an eminent 
sociologist, and the sum of his 
sayings “ Let ill alone.” 

‘Everybody was pleased. When 
all the world is on one side, a man 
has only to take the other, to dis- 
tinguish himself. That charity, 
liberty, and heroism are virtues 
and desirable things, is the tune 
people seem likely to die of, but to 
hear that the martyrs of freedom 
and reform were foolish visionaries, 
and could no more alter the state 
of society than a man could alter 
the temperature by warming the 
thermometer, was a real treat. 
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Good and evil, the speaker believed, 


were “constant quantities ’—we 
could neither add thereto nor 
diminish therefrom. We might 


be sure that whenever we flattered 
ourselves we had got rid of an 
evil it was an amiable delusion. 
We had simply been robbing Satan 
to pay Beelzebub. 

The last words were scarcely out 
of his mouth before up jumped Mr. 


Lee. He could always command 
attention, even at the Grievance 
Club. The minds of the majority 


instinctively, as it were, deferred 
to him ;—a silent tribute to the 
rare probity of his nature. 

Now Mr. Lee always began an 
attack by saying that on many points 
he perfectly agreed with you, that is 
to say if you meant this or that— 
something your words might be 
construed. into, but which was of 
course the very reverse of what you 
did mean. 

This was no humbug on his 
part, nor yet a ruse to disarm 
you, but the natural overture of a 
pacific man who would gladly be 
friends with everybody, if possible. 
After that he would lay on and 
spare not. 

He had never yet, he pleaded, 
been taxed with lagging behind 
the age. The newest and widest 
theories and ideas, however start- 
ling, were sure of a welcome from 
him. Still, he must confess, that 
from the same figures he deduced 
a very different result from that 
given by the last orator. If you 
could not alter the weather, you 
could neutralise its effects. Because 
we cannot change the climate does 
it therefore make no difference 
whether we sit still, fold our hands, 
and let ourselves be frozen—or 
build houses, light fires, and pro- 
cure furs? 

Those present might count it a 
weakness, but he was not ashamed 
to confess to a remnant of belief 
in the net advantages to be got 
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from freedom, a charitable spirit 
and efforts to make these bless- 
ings more universal. 

He would go further—further 
back, some might sneer, he was 
prepared for that—he considered 
such things intrinsically good, and 
that good trees cannot but bring 
forth good fruit. 

A few members present ap- 
plauded him. For, advanced as 
they were, they had still left a 
youthful prejudice or two they had 
not been able to shake off, in 
favour of the good effects on the 
whole of the cardinal virtues on 
society, and they were glad when 
somebody would give these honour 
and a tongue. 

The majority, who had no preju- 
dices to shake off, shrugged their 
shoulders contemptuously and 
smiled superciliously at a homily, 
the spirit of which was most dis- 
pleasing to them. Still so strong, 
so general was the deference felt 
for Mr. Lee personally, that his 
special pleading in the cause of 
morality was followed by a little 
pause. None of the malcontents, 
though they counted the larger 
part of the assemblage, seemed 
ambitious of the honour of acting 
as champion for the opposition. 
For one moment it almost seemed 
as if he would be allowed to walk 
over the course. The next, Ichabod 
rose to his feet. The audience 
were on the alert. A_ perfect 
stranger—it was impossible even 
to guess at what line he was going 
to take. He looked self-confident 
—ready—no novice, and his cool 
and thorough indifference of manner 
piqued their curiosity and interest. 

He began well—could not have 
made a happier start—by saying 
that from his point of view both 
the last two speakers were wrong 
—utterly, palpably, ridiculously, 
monstrously wrong. The first had 


said we could neither alter nor 
interfere with the order of society 
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and the course of civilisation any 
more than with the order of the 
trade - winds, or the formation of 
coral reefs. The second declared 
that we could and did,—by our 
reforms and demonstrations and 
societies for the propagation of 
this or the suppression of that,— 
improve upon it. 

To show that both were mis- 
taken would be easy, but would 
take too long. All he wanted to 
point out was, that both had been 
led astray by the same thing— 
their unwillingness to face the 
truth. Most people did shirk it. 
Not for a moment did he expect 
it to be well received, even in 
Cackleham, even at the Grievance 
Club. 

“In society, as in an anima! 
organism, you may stunt growth 
and spoil development, but to add 
the cubit is out of our power. 
You may put out a man’s eye—you 
cannot give him three—lame him, 
but not make him fly. Most of our 
so-called improvement societies are 
so many artificial machines for 
interfering with the law of selection, 
and their failure to do good a 
necessity of nature. How can 
people who preach a theory and 
believe in it apostatise in so 
cowardly a fashion in practice? It 
is quite obvious that we can and 
do interfere with the growth of 
society, and also that we can only 
interfere to do harm. 

“ Out of this spring a few simple 
questions, which it appears as if 
nobody would answer. 

“ Are the incapable to be nur- 
tured to the detriment of the cap- 
able, or are they not ? 

“ Which is the greater evil, pre- 
sent injury to an individual or per- 
manent injury to the race? and of 
two evils are we to choose the 
greater or the less ¢ 

“Ts it not weakness and cruelty 
in disguise to sacrifice the many to 
the one, when their interests clash t 
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and, if so, are we to be weak and 
cruel with our eyes open? 

“Now, I don’t see myself, gentle- 
men,” he concluded, “ how such 
questions can be answered both in 
the negative and the affirmative. 
Though I dare say some thinkers 
of the Broad School might be 
caught admitting that the capable 
are, and yet are not, to be con- 
sidered first ; that the individual is 
at the same time to yield and not 
to yield; that a thing is the greater 
of two evils, and that yet in choos- 
ing it we shall choose the less. 
But with these I think I may 
decline to argue. 

* Let us not shirk it because we 
don’t like it. Altruism, benevolence, 
pity, sympathy, devotion, are all 
of artificial growth. For us who 
know this, it is low and weak to 
indulge in them. It is a law of 
nature that bids infirmity succumb 
in the struggle for existence. To 
preach this biological law and 
obedience to it, direct and indirect, 
should be the first duty of political 
economists. Here the ancients, 
even the savages, put our senti- 
mental school to shame. Senti- 
mentalists will shudder as they 
read of the suppression of the aged, 
avoidance of the sick and feeble— 
desertion of infants. But that 
these inhuman, but strictly natural 
selective practices, are the strict 
and logical deductions from prin- 
ciples which even they acknowledge 
as true, is what I call upon all 
honest and fearless minds among 
you to admit. 

“T am not now advocating the 
restoration of these customs. I 
never advocate what is a present 
impossibility ; only children cry for 
the moon. The first step—I go no 
farther—is to have it made clear 
that such measures are for the 
good of the race at the cost of the 
individual. Are we to spend our 
substance in physic for the diseased 
or in food for the healthy? In 
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proportion as we help the weak and 
inferior to elude the eternal law 
that foredooms them to perish, 
worth will get rarer and rarer-— 
disappear at last. 

“ Already the signs are to be 
seen and felt. All who lend their 
hand to prop up the crippled, the 
depraved, the imbecile, increase the 
idiotic, sickly, dwarfed element in 
life, and lower the mental and 
physical standard. 

* Indced, so enormous and in- 
creasing are the powers of science 
that it is impossible to say how far 
this war against nature may not 
be carried. Looking forward to 
coming ages we sce but a dismal 
prospect. The unscientific brute 
creation alone will preserve its 
primitive excellence. For man has 
turned his proud power to stay and 
divert the forces of nature, to free 
himself from her good laws, and 
will have become a decrepit, ab- 
normal, nerveless, shaky species, 
living on merely, thanks to the 
death or suspension he has brought 
about of natural selection. 

“Finally”— The clock struck 
eleven here, and cut short the 
discourse, depriving the audience 
of the last touches to Ichabod’s 
cheerful picture. He came down 
from the platform, amid thun- 
derous applause, to meet Mr. Lee, 
who, as Ichabod had expected, was 
boiling over with indignation. 

“No,” he said, “the man who 
can make such speeches,—I don’t 
envy him his conscience. Inge- 
nious, —we must be ingenious, and 
tickle our blasés intellects, though 
we poison the unreasoning minds 
among our disciples.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Ichabold coolly, 
“you may be sure of this, the 
unreasoning will never listen to 
my theories—they are not tempt- 
ing—only the strictly jogical, if 
there are any, will—must accept 
them.” 

“ Sir, any nonsense may be made 
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attractive in these days, when fools 
are all on an equality with wise 
men.” 

“ Pardon me. The fools are the 
strongest numerically, and I ex- 
pect to find but few adherents.” 

“ Not so few. Sophistry, shallow 
though it may be, is the everlasting 
rock on which the ship of fools is 
splitting daily.” 

“Only fools split upon it. My 
dear sir, if men are too weak to 
take truth for their staff, will they 
ever grow strong by clinging to 
falsehood ?” 

“ Mr. Ichabod, if such falsehood 
gets current for truth, we shall 
sink back into the senseless brutes 
from which we sprung.” 

“No great change for some of 
us.” Providentially at this moment, 
when the quarrel bade fair to be- 
come serious, the belligerents were 
checked by the appearance of 
Tony and Janthe. 

The former went on in front 
with Mr. Lee, who was storming 
still, to soothe him. Ichabod 
offered his arm to Ianthe, and 
followed. She was not laughing, 
nor he storming. 

“T wish,” he thought, “that the 
presence of this girl had not the 
idiotic effect on me of making me 
forget for the moment everything 
else.” Cackleham, the club, his 
speech, skirmish with Mr. Lee, all 
seemed to melt away. Ianthe was 
at his side, looking at him per- 
plexedly. 

“ Mr. Ichabod,” 


she said gently, 


‘did you mean all you said to- 


night ?” 

“Why say it, else?” he in- 
quired. 

“There might be reasons,” she 
said. “You might have been be- 
wildered by the nonsense that was 
talked—I felt so myself. Or it 
might be an impulse to speak out 
what in your heart you did not 
believe, I could understand that ; 
a moment when there is a bitter 
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pleasure in defying one’s own 
self.” 

Strange, but at that instant 


Ichabod would have given worlds 
to yield to his strong impulse to 
reply : 

“Yes, it was a lie; only there 
was nobody to confute it. I am 
that most damnable blunderer you 
spoke of, who, because truth is a 
jewel, will never see it anywhere 
but in a toad’s head.” 

But stronger was the fatality of 
character, keeping him constant to 
a standard which, for an instant 
only, he dimly realised would be- 
tray him in the end. 

Confess as much to her? Give 
in toa girl; be tempted over by an 
enervating love F 

He preserved an obstinate silence. 
They lingered near the door. The 
lamplight fell on Ichabod’s face. 
It was pale, but hard. His head 
was in a tumult. If he could 
but have won that girl in any 
other way than by disavowing him- 
self ! 

But Ianthe would never be im- 
posed upon by a pretence of 
apostasy. He must resign her, and 
draw back from the approaches 
of threatening sympathy. Or, if 
he wished to please, yield, recant, 
retract. He was on the brink of 
it, but constrained himself to reply, 
stonily and coldly : 

“Oh, I meant all I said, and 
much more. I am sorry it had not 
the honour to please you.” 

Ianthe gave a little laugh. 
Ichabod weuld rather she had 
done anything else. Her laugh, 
to him, said plainly, “I almost 
thought you were not what you 
chose to appear. Thank you for 
undeceiving me.” 

The others joined them at this 
moment. Mr. Lee carried off his 
daughter. It was Tony who put 
her into the carriage and bade 
them farewell for both. He and 


his friend were starting next morn- 
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ing for Bannerstoke, fifty miles off, 
That episode was over. 

He turned to Ichabod, but had 
to speak to him twice before he 
could rouse his attention. Tony 
had the talk to himself all the 
way home. Ichabod seemed in a 
brown study. He was suffering 
from an extraordinary depressicn. 
It galled him, as out of all pro- 
portion to any cause he could 
assign. If in a moment of weak- 
ness he had come near making a 
concession to the sentiment he ab- 
horred, the sense of it served but 
to fling him farther and more 
uncompromisingly in the opposite 
direction. Decidedly to-night he 
had burnt his ships. 


Cuaprer XII. 


By noon on the following day they 
were already at Bannerstoke. Here 
Ichabod proposed to deliver two 
lectures, and afterwards to make 
the place his head-quarters for a 
thorough visitation of the smaller 
country towns, of which there were 
several within short distances. 

“Man appoints, Heaven disap- 
points,” said the old woman—a 
version of the proverb Ichabod 
was now driven to echo, putting, 
of course, for “‘ heaven” a “ stream 
of tendency ;” in this case an ill- 
stream that bore nobody any 
good. 

Tony all that morning had been 
complaining of headache, dizziness 
and langour—a chill, he  sup- 
posed. 

“ No doubt,” said Ichabod, “ you 
stood long enough waiting for it 
on Mr. Lee’s wet grass the other 
night.” 

When 





the evening came, the 


second was unable to accompany 
his principal to the lecture hall, 
and Ichabod, on returning in high 
spirits, after a successful perform- 
ance, found him in a tolerably high 
fever. 
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Tony’s nature was one where, in 
the mutual reaction of body and 
mind, the latter had the upper 
hand. The brain is usually either 
the slave or the master of the other 
organs ; and with him his mental 
state was dictator, and retold so 
surely and rapidly on his physique 
that happiness for him had meant 
health, and chagrin sickness, pretty 
uniformly throughout his young 
experience. 

The season was unhealthy, the 
last three months had not beheld 
in him a model of prudence. 
These were causes; still it was 
mental disquietude, prolonged pain- 
ful excitement and nervous strain 
that had turned the scale and 
decreed that he should not throw 
off the germs of illness this time, 
but sink under their power. 

It promised at first to be a tedi- 
ous rather than a serious affair. 
“ Whatever you do don’t go and 
frighten my relations,” urged Tony. 
“Tm positive that the slightest 
fuss made over me would send me 
to heaven at once. Say I’m laid up 
with a cold, that blessed noun 
which means anything, everything, 
or nothing at all.” 

Ichabod assented. “I’m very 
sorry for this, Tony, but I am 
bound to say it serves you right. 
You cannot shirk the consequences 
of your folly. This comes simply 
of letting your excitement run 
away with you. Agitate, overdo, 
fret, worry, madden yourself, and 
you have the result—a nervous 
fever!” 

And he had a pretty round 
homily on the tip of his tongue. 
But the culprit’s state in a few 
days became sufficiently alarming 
to induce him to put off sermonising 
for the present. Ichabod did what 
he could for his young friend, and 
when he was absent for a day 
lecturing in the neighbourhood, 
and forced to leave him to the 
tender mercies of the landlady, 
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was careful to insist on all the 
doctor’s instructions meanwhile 
being carried out to the letter. This 
gentleman was a great martinet, 
with a fussy, dictatorial manner 
which ‘Tony vowed so exasperated 
him as to undo the whole effect of 
his medical skill. Ichabod laughed 
at the delusion; still the fact re- 
mained, that the patient was 
always worse after his dreaded 
protracted daily skirmish with his 
physician. 

“Upon my word,” began Tony 
suddenly one night, “I doubt if 
I’m worth all this to-do.” 

Ichabod, who had just returned 
from one of his expeditions, and 
had been watching him quietly for 
a few minutes, started. “Hullo! 
I thought you were asleep.” 

“Not I. Kneading problems of 
life and mind into loaves, or stones, 
as hard and fast as I can. Look 
here. Suppose I do pull through, 
ten toone I turn out but a patched- 
up, feeble member of society, drag 
out a flickering existence, and help 
to deteriorate the race and all that. 
I was always something of a 
ricketty branch, and far the best 
thing for the tree would be to have 
me lopped off at once.” 

“Don’t jump to conclusions,” 
said Ichabod, uneasily ; for there 
was some thing in Tony’s appear- 
ance to-night that struck him with 
doult and dread less the mischief 
might lie deeper than was sup- 
posed. “It is true that you are 

naturally nervous, and that you 
give way to your strong feelings, 
and encourage them to run pon 
till they come to tell directly o 
your appetite, sleep, pulse, and so 
on, in a most insane manner. You 
are suffering for it now. But on 
the other hand, your constitution 
is sound and full of spring, which 
is as useful as strength in its 
way.” 

“Are you quite sure?” asked 
Touy, mockingly. 
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“ Quite; and the doctor said as 
much to me.” 

“Trust him not; he’s a fool,” 
Tony retorted ; “I say I ought to 
be suppressed in the interest of 
the community, to which all in- 
dividual interest ought to yield, 
you know. Oh, you’ve not a notion 
what a mere rush I feel to-night.” 

“That’s temporary. I shouldn’t 
be surprised to see you some years 
hence a stronger man than many 
more robust at starting.” 

* But is the game worth the 
candle — the time, bother, and 
expense of patching me up? 
Heigho! I’ve an innate idea that 
the gods love me—in plain words, 
that I shall die soon.” 

“How often must I tell you, 
Tony, that there are no such things 
as innate ideas ? 

“Not in your mind, I believe 
you,” said Tony; “I can only 
answer for my own. But, if my hour 
has struck, the only thing that 
vexes me is that it could not wait 
till cremation ‘came in.’ Still, 
what an opportunity for you to 
show your contempt for convention 
and custom! Always make the 
most of a man—dead or alive—and 
if you haven’t got much out of me 
living, you might at last set an 
example by me dead.” 

Ichabod looked at him atten- 
tively, thinking his mind was 
wandering. But his head, though 
excited, was clear. 

“T’m sure I’ve heard you say,” 
continued Tony, “that there is no 
excuse nowadays for indulging in 
sentimental lamentations over the 
death of a friend, as it affords the 
bereaved persons a fresh oppor- 
tunity of helping on a good sanitary 
measure. I wonder now if I should 
be public-spirited enough to depart 
this life in peace, if I thought you 
would——” 

* Nonsense !” 





Ichabod rose 


sharply and cut short the conversa- 
tion. Tony’s manner alarmed him, 
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and it was with some anxiety that 
he waited for the doctor’s advent 
the next morning. 

The verdict was unsatisfactory ; 
the patient was excited, and terribly 
weak. The medical man repeated 
his directions, that the boy was to 
be kept perfectly quiet, and his 
mind free from all agitating 
influences. But silence and solitary 
confinement, if the easiest and most 
obvious, were hardly the most 
efficient means of bringing this 
about. In Tony’s brain, at all 
events, nature abhorred a vacuum, 
and when deprived of all pasture 
from without that might have 
soothed or sustained it, his mind 
would work upon itself, and the 


result was a state of feverish, 
unnatural, dangerous ferment. 
Solace and recreation were not 


among the arts of which Ichabod 
was master. His treatment was 
neutral, negative. Why would not 
the boy get well? 

But the whys and wherefores of 
illness and recovery are often so 
subtle as to be invisible to the 
bystanders, who therefore either 
deny them or their importance. 

Still, for certain temperaments, 
it is these trifles, light as air, causes 
beyond perception and control, that 
may turn the scale in matters of 
life and death. The peril for Tony 
was very real. 

Under the simple régime of 
mental starvation, he failed to 
rally, the fever continued high, and, 
as he was constitutionally delicate, 
there was every fear that some 
dangerous complication might arise. 
Ichabod saw that if this went on 
he must write and acquaint Mr. 
Sebright, senior, with the state of 
things, which disturbed him more 
than he liked to own. Fond of 
this headlong, mercurial youth ? 
Impossible. It was the feeling of 
responsibility only, he assured 


himself, that made him anxious. 
He had to leave him 


in the 
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evening to start on one of his 
lecturing excursions, determined, 
should he find no improvement on 
his,return the following morning, to 
write to his relations by the next 
post. 

Tony was no better the next day. 
Towards noon, he lay, not asleep, 
though utterly prostrate in body 
and mind, awaiting his friend’s re- 
appearance. He was vividly con- 
scious, his thoughts in full though 
unhealthy activity. He seemed to 
feel the light of life flickering 
within him, and was wondering 
how soon the light of intelligence 
would follow suit. In his present 
mood he would not have cared 
to beckon them back. Vainly 
might Ichabod preach to him to 


“hear reason.” ‘“ And when I 
have heard it what blessing 


bringeth it?” thought Tony, with 
the bitterness of one who finds 
what was given him for bread is a 
stone—reason, and wisdom, and 
thought, and prudence, and exis- 
tence itself and all it can bring 
forth. 

The Calvinist who sees the devil 
everywhere—the ascetic who seeks 
salvation on the top of a pillar in 
the desert, Ichabod’s learning went 
further than theirs. The sea, the 
sun, the stars, the earth, men and 
women, he had taught himself and 
would fain teach others to look 
upon them and not to see that they 
were good. 

The thinker was roused by a tap 
at the door, not Ichabod’s. He 
looked round and saw on the 
threshold a small mortal of some 
three or four years old, carrying a 
bunch of wild flowers nearly as big 
as herself. 

“Come in, come in,” said Tony 
languidly, trying to raise himself 
on his elbow, rather cross at being 
disturbed. He was not fond of 
children he believed, but that was 
a funny little face at the door. She 
seemed to hesitate, but, encouraged 
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by a word or sign from the land- 
lady her mother, who was outside, 
deliberately shut herself in and 
trotted up to the bedside. 

“T am not fond of children,” 
repeated Tony to himself, re- 
solutely, with a weary look at his 
visitor. Still this tiny elf was 
almost irresistible, with her fat, 
fresh, playful face half taken up by 
a pair of enormous brown eyes, that 
watched him wonderingly from be- 
hind the foxgloves and harebells 
she was clutching hard with both 
hands. 

Watched him very narrowly, too. 
It can hardly be supposed that she 
was calculating and setting down 
the sum total of her impressions, 
but something of the kind was 
passing in the little head. Tony 
was not proof against the prettiness 
before him. His mouth relaxed 
into a smile. “ What fairy-tale 
may you come out of, little one?” 
said he, stretching out his hand. 
She crammed the flowers into it,and 
gave a shy laugh of delight, which 
made him laugh back again. 

“For you,’ ’ she said, in her baby 
patois. 

“From you?” asked Tony, and 
she nodded. 

“ What’s your name?” said he, 
taking hold of her other hand, to 
which she made no resistance. 

“ Dicky.” 

“Who ever gave you such a 
name?” he asked, laughing and 
continuing his catechism. 

“Mamma’s linnet bird,’ she 
replied with the utmost gravity. 
“ Now—what yours f” 

“Tony.” He tried to make her 
pronounce it. She clambered up 
on the edge of the bed, and sat 
there with her feet dangling down 
and playing with the flowers, while 
he encouraged her to prattle. She 
amused him. 

In a few minutes they were firm 
griends. Dicky he found was really 
a bewitching child, in her own way 
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—amiable, affectionate, but quite 
original, and with a very decided 
and practical character of her own 
already. 

“ Andwhere do the flowers live ?” 
asked Tony as she tossed them 
over one by one. 

“In the wood,” quoth Dicky. 
“T been up there, with mamma 
and sister Polly.” 

“ What did you see inthe wood?” 
he continued ; “fairies; or bears, 
perhaps, or hobgoblins.” 

“ No,” she replied with emphasis, 
shaking her head, “I seen a 
naughty, naughty boy.” 

“How do you know he was 
naughty ?” said Tony ; “I daresay 
he was no such thing.” 

“No, he was bad,” she returned 
resolutely; “he caught a dicky 
bird, and he was hurting it, he 
was.” 

“That was wrong,” Tony ad- 
mitted, gravely. 

“And he oe. But the 
die ky bird cried, and Polly cried—” 

‘And you cried too, I 7 pose.” 

“No,” she exclaimed indign: untly, 
“Tran to him and thumped hin, I 
did.” 

“You thumped him, did you ?” 
said Tony, laughing heartily. 

“And he let go—for I made 
him—and the dicky bird flew away 
home, so fast, it was glad, and 
Polly clapped her hands.” 

“And the naughty boy, did he 
not thump you ?” 

““No—he was so ’fraid,” she 
replied, thoughtfully; the delin- 
quent having in fact been too much 
taken aback by valour from such 
unexpected quarters to retaliate. 

Here Dicky laid hold of a book 
of Ichabod’s that he had left on 
the table, and inquired anxiously 
if there were any pictures in it. 
“Can you read?” Tonyasked. “I 
like pictures best,” she replied 
evasively. “And why?” said he. 
“T like pictures best because 
they’re pretty,” she replied un- 
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answerably, laying hold of the 
volume and turning over the leaves 
with great care. It was a transla- 
tion of Kant’s philosophy—so she 
looked in vain for illustrations, and 
said she would read instead. This 
consisted in making Tony read 
aloud to her, she passing ber 
finger along the lines and listening 
with the gravest attention to the 
sound of his voice, perfectly happy 
over this new game. 

When Ichabod came in he found 
a strange spectacle—the place of 
sick nurse filled by a four-year-old 
perched up at Tony’s side, with 
one arm round his neck, and look- 
ing over his shoulder, while he, as 
well as he could for laughing, was 
reading in solemn accents solemn 
periods of philosophy out of the 
enormous volume, stopping every 
now and then to feed her with his 
grapes. She was so dreadfully 
concerned at his refusing to share 
these that he had had to begin to 
pacify her. 

“ Did you ever see such a jolly 
child, Ichabod?—the  drollest, 
quaintest little creature! Dicky, 
Dicky I say, where are you off 
to -”’ 

For Dicky had caught sight of 
Ichabod’s face, and without an 
instant’s hesitation, giving Tony a 
defiant kiss, slid down, trotted out 
of the room, and would not be 
called back again. 

“Oh, you taking little thing,” 
said Tony, leaning back, still 
laughing to himself at the philoso- 
phy lesson scene. Ichabod, amazed at 
the softened expression of pleasure 
on his face, felt instinctively pro- 
voked with that which had called 
it forth. 

““My dear fellow,” he said in- 
differently, throwing himself into 
the chair beside him, “do you 
know what makes children so at- 
tractive ? Simply their diminutive 
size and age, and the fact of their 
being at our mercy. These con- 
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stitute their charm, and _ our 
pleasure in it is sheer egotism. 
What does it come from? The com- 
parison we are always drawing, 
perhaps unconsciously, between 
their ignorance and weakness and 
our wisdom and strength.” 


Tony was too tired with his 
romp to argue. He seemed so 
decidedly better that afternoon, 
however, that Ichabod put off 


writing to his parents till the next 
day. 

When the doctor came in the 
morning he found Tony and Dicky 
playing together, and shook his 
head ominously. The patient 
would over-talk, over-exert, over- 
something himself. Still he was 
so much improved and so remark- 
ably obstinate on this point that 
Esculapius, mollified by the appa- 
rent success of his skill, licensed 
Dicky to pay him a short daily 
visit, which her mother, seeing 
how the child cheered up the 
invalid, who was dull and wanted 
cheering, took the liberty of 
making as long as they chose. 

But Dicky had an aversion to 
Ichabod that passed the bounds of 
decent civility. Did he show his 
face; she always tried to run 
away, and nobody could make her 
open her lips in his presence. 
“So shy,” said her mother, apolo- 
getically; but the shyness was 
erratic, and vanished the instant 
Ichabod went out of the room. 
He soon began to return her dis- 
like with an energy even he 
could not always conceal One 
day when Tony, now decidedly 


convalescent, had been quoting 
some of the naively original 


speeches and artless ways of his 
small favourite with genuine de- 
light, Ichabod broke out at last 
almost viciously : 

“Very fine; I want you to 
remember, though, that in sober 
truth children are petted and 
admired and praised to the skies 
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every day for acts which, in men 
and women, we should call by 
their right names—rude speeches, 
offensive candour, imbecile indis- 
cretion and imprudence, and blame 
and ridicule accordingly. I, for 
one, cannot go into raptures over 
such things, even ina child. And 
I call that tenderness simply 
maudlin that gushes out over 
qualities so cheap as ignorance 
and thoughtlessness, in a crude 
undergrown mind and body. It 
is a relic of the old superstition 
that required us to reverence them 
because they were nearer their 
Maker. According to that, I ought 
to take off my hat to a squalling 
infant a day old. There is a false 
sentiment lying at the root of this 
infatuation, but it is always break- 
ing out when the foolish impulses 
I speak of have nothing to check 
them but reason.” 

* But is reason so full against 
them?” asked Tony. ‘Grace and 
simplicity and freshness and frank- 
ness are delicious things. They 
are so easy to lose that I think, 
but for children, we should some- 
times forget that they exist.” 

* Bah! Who believes in these 
mysterious virtues of infancy ? 
They won't bear examination. 
Childish ignorance and folly can 
do no manner of good except by 
disgusting us who know better, 
and inciting us to put a stop to 
both as early as possible. Try a 
little interrogation of your con- 
sciousness, Tony, and see.” 

“Well,” said Tony, “all yester- 
day afternoon, having nothing else 
to do, I interrogated my own con- 
sciousness hard, but it would not 
or could not give your answer.” 

“But I tell you the error is 
glaring. What is the chief boast 
of civilisation? The great work it 
has done in dispelling primitive 
ignorance and childlike imprudence 
wherever they could be found. 
Now, if these were good qualities 


they ought to have been set up as 
examples for imitation. Why, if 
the child-excellence theory were 
true, civilisation, which acts on the 
direct contrary principle, ought to 
have brought on some tremendous 
calamity by this time, some evil 
from which the sentimental instinct 
we gave way to in our days of 
darkness had acted as a preserva- 
tion suv long as those lasted. How- 
ever, [think a man who behaved as 
if he believed this, or who openly 
mourned the decay of the infantile 
virtues of blind credulity and 
silly simplicity, would be more 
likely to be confined as a lunatic 
than respected as a philosopher.” 

Tony said this was sophistry, and 
they nearly came to a quarrel on 
the subject; and by no means 
could Ie shabod induce him to agree, 
except to differ. 

One thing was clear; the prac- 
tical friendship between Dicky and 
Tony was too firm for any theory 
to shake. It annoyed Ichabod 
singularly, but he consoled himself 
with the thought that it must soon 
end, glad at least that the young 
fellow was recovering, and that it 
had not been necessary to give the 
alarm to his parents. 

Yes ; Tony was nearly well again. 
A few more ‘days and he would be 
allowed to travel. Neither doctor 
nor friend ever suspected the strong 
hand that Dicky had had in the 
cure. Both, though great sticklers 
for the identity of mental and 
physical functions, forgot to allow 
for it in practice. When, in illness, 
does the fact not get put aside? 
The very people who swear by it 
laugh none the less at the old 
story of the musician who was 
cured of a fever by a concert at 
his bedside, or when a verdict of 
manslaughter is returned against a 
quarterly review. 

Whereas, if the truth could be 
known, many lesser powers than 
quarterly reviews would be 
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brought in guilty of more or less 
justifiable homicide, and, on the 
other hand, the Royal Humane 
Society would have to award its 
medals in the strangest and most 
unexpected quarters. 

There was one who had an ink- 
ling of the truth thistime. Tony 
himself—an impression that went 
deeper than could be calculated, 
and that argument had failed to 
remove. A reaction had begun to 
tell—a _ self-asserting something 
that gave the first check to Icha- 
bod’s mastery, the first threat to 
impair his influence. 

Tony was thinking how few 
things in heaven and earth per- 
haps, after all, were dreamt of in 
this man’s philosophy. It was a 
passing thought, but it did pass. 


Cuapter XIII. 


THe career of a lecturer has its 
ups and downs. Ichabod had seen 
enough of the latter to disincline 
him privately to push his under- 
taking any farther at present, and 
he was even glad of the excuse and 
opportunity afforded by the delay 
und drawbacks springing from 
Tony’s illness to bring his first 
experiment to an honourable close. 

On leaving Bannerstoke they 
returned to London. Ichabod’s 
energies were now turning into a 
literary channel. A great work on 
the scientific economy of happiness 
had been a scheme of his for 
years, and he now began to sketch 
the plan of it, with the intention 
of devoting himself during the 
autumn and winter to working it 
out. 

Tony’s curiosity was piqued (as 
Ichabod had meant it should be) 
by this sudden and sedulous in- 
dustry. He asked if a waif and a 
stray like himself could not be of 
some use in assisting him. “ Of the 
greatest,” said Ichabod. The sub- 


ject he had chosen, “ Greatest 
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Happiness for the Greatest Num- 
ber,” was a little wide, and, as he 
meant to treat it exhaustively, the 
help of anyone who would collect 
and class for him the facts he 
wanted from which to generalise 
would be an immense saving. At 
the same time it must be a most 
improving study for Tony himself 
—quicken his observation and 
direct his ingenuity. In a word, it 
was to complete the education of 
Ichabod’s pupil. 

This, as even Ichabod must 
observe, had slipped back a little 
since that illness. Tony seemed 
less submissive, practically, than 
before, and once or twice in con- 
versation took a tone with his pre- 
ceptor which the latter did not 
like. 

For instance, as he was arrang- 
ing the materials for Ichabod’s 
preface, he came to the author, 
announced that he had tripped up 
in a problem, and required its 
instant solution. 

They were going between them 
to arrange for the equal redistri- 
bution of the existing means of 
happiness, at present so unfairly 
divided. 

Suppose these for a moment to 
be represented by a sum of money, 
say,a million, and that the greatest 
amount for the greatest number 
principle could be suddenly ap- 
plied. Might not the share and 
share alike rule, when carried out, 
be found to mean one farthing per 
head? In which case the result of 
this fairness and equity would 
simply be as complete a squan- 
dering of the wealth as if it had 
been thrown into the sea. 

Ichabod took great pains to 
refute him and show him the 
fallacy. But in the midst of his 
argument he saw a look in Tony’s 
face, which started an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that he was quizzing 
him. So he cut short his discourse, 
begging his scholar to be content 
36 
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with collecting facts, and to leave 
him, Ichabod, to draw the infe- 
rences, trusting to facts and infe- 
rences when combined for bringing 
him round. 

Tony, though well again, was not 
yet up to the mark. The season 
had been relaxing, and only change 
of air and bracing could have fully 
restored his physical strength. 
September was coming on, “ not 
too late yet for a run in Switzer- 
land,” the doctor had said signifi- 
cantly. Ichabod himself felt a 
little jaded with the fatigues of 
lecturing and severe study, for he 
knew not relaxation as a set-off 
to any undertaking in which he 
chose to engage. The matter was 
settled by Tony’s father, who 
chanced to come up to town, and 
who, alarmed to find his son look- 
ing so altered and ill, determined 
to take him home. A constitu- 
tional on the AJps, however, was 
the one thing needful for the 
youth’s health at that moment. 
Tony was quite conscious of this, 
and when Ichabod, not wishing to 
lose sight of his disciple just then, 
suggested a fortnight’s tour instead 
of a visit to his parents, the disciple 
agreed at once. Mr. Sebright, the 
elder, was talked over in a few 
minutes, and went back home 
alone. 

Not many days after, they started 
to cross the Channel, Tony in a 
state of real exhilaration, but 
which, as Ichabod was pleased to 
observe, he soon called upon, 
before they got to Calais, to give 
an account of itself. 

“Pray, Ichabod, what is the 
cause of the immense happiness 
travelling gives to nearly all people, 
so that they consent so readily to 
undergo all its miseries; not a 
few, either? ”’ 

“Only that little weed of hope, 
I suppose, that springs eternal 
in the human breast,” was the 
rejoinder. “ Imaginative people 


always believe firmly in what lies 
round the corner, and hope tells 
them it is of a more agreeable 
character than anything that has 
come into their experience. We 
are naturally loth to believe the 
world as bad as it is, and as we 
have always found it, or that other 
circles are as humdrum as our own, 
other lives as disappointing and 
commonplace.” 

“And other people as little de- 
serving as ourselves of credit, 
respect, to say nothing of ad- 
miration,” put in Tony, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Precisely. Now, as most 
people will be convinced by nothing 
but their own experience, and as life 
is too short for them to try every- 
thing, they take for granted that 
the untried is the delightful, and 
die cursing their ill luck and 
wretched position—instead of the 
delusion that made them think 
others were better off. But the 
more they know of the world the 
more they acknowledge that none 
of its glitter is gold.” 

Tony gave a long whistle, and 
went to the other end of the boat 
to crack the nut. He found 
extremely hard. He broke his 
teeth upon it, and it seemed to 
him he found it hollow. He began 
talking to one of the sailors, and 
remained in conversation till they 
were nearing Calais. Then, on 
rejoining Ichabod, he found him 
in a brown study, with a fixed and 
unusual look of deep thought. 
Tony, surprised, asked if he minded 
the tossing. 

Ichabod shrugged his shoulders : 
“It’s no jesting matter, Tony. 
This point that was occupying me 
just now is a real stumbling stone, 
and I must remove it if my book 
is to be complete. It’s the problem 
of the day, and always haunts me 
when everything else is smooth.” 

“Do you mean the problem how 
to abolish sea sickness? For my 
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part I believe nothing but the 
Channel Tunnel will do it.” 

* Don’t be absurd. Mine is no 
question for engineers and com- 
panies, but for philosophers.” 

“All things are possible to 
them, surely.” 

“They have not yet succeeded 
in this—what outlet to offer man- 
kind for the religious emotions.” 

“Suppress them,” said Tony 
with a yawn. 

“Am I natural selection?” re- 
torted Ichabod. “ Your suggestion 
is absolutely profane.” 

“ Well, how far have you got?” 

“Not an inch; yet I’ve not been 
idle.” 

“Nor I,” replied Tony; “I’ve 
been working hard, taking a lesson 
from yonder old sailor in tar 
philosophy. ‘ Bill, my friend,’ said 
I to him, ‘ define me happiness,’ or 
words to that effect. ‘A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea,’ he replied; ‘a 
wind that follows fast, and bends 
the gallant mast and breaks it 
occasionally,’ or words to that 
effect. I don’t think those ladies 
over there would agree with him, 
however. Then Bill began his 
yarn. From a comfortable and 
affectionate home he ran away to 
sea three times. The third time 
he wasn’t fetched back. He has 
been shipwrecked more than once. 
Onthe last occasion he floated about 
on a spar for two days, and was 
picked up for dead. Since then he 
has had such bad rheumatism that 
he is only fit for light work. I 
asked him if he did not envy the 
lot of the well-to-do tinker, tailor, 
or apothecary, who live at home at 
comparativeease. Hesaid‘ No.’ His 
summum bonum would astonish a 
social science congress, and reads 
rather like St. Paul’s list of the 
sufferings he had undergone for 
the faith. I’ve put it all down for 
you in the quarry for your book.” 

The arrival of the boat into port 
prevented Ichabod’s retort, which 
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would of course have been wither- 
ing. Tony’s malapertness was 
beginning to strike him as serious. 
But he felt in himself that he was 
the stronger soul, and would be 
master yet. 

They slept that night at Bile, 
the city where cleanliness comes 
next to godliness, but next before, 
it is said. A sort of fievre d’outre 
mer was upon Tony. The public 
gardens, houses, churches, every- 
thing that met his eye, seemed to 
him worth notice and interest; a 
weakness intensely annoying to his 
companion, who did his best to 
break him of it. It was easy to 
prove that the flowers in Hyde 
Park were finer by far than those 
potted oleanders and dwarf palms; 
that the shops in Bale were full of 
rubbish compared to those in the 
Quadrant; that Swiss furniture 
and Swiss food were inferior to 
English in every respect. Tony, 
driven to bay, stuck to it that it 
was enough for them to be different 
to be delightful, and threatened to 
enter among his notes for Ichabod’s 
book that “ Happiness equals 
variety.” 

Perhaps this was why the next 
day he bore so well and so easily 
being crushed, suffocated, scorched, 
and starved during a_ tedious 
journey in a crowded railway car 
to Thun, scarcely feeling the dis- 
comfort and fatigue, and thinking 
to himself that now first he under- 
stood how St. Lawrence, under 
certain circumstances, might rather 
have enjoyed his gridiron than 
otherwise. 

Out of consideration for Icha- 
bod and his views, he did not say 
so, and kept his pleasure in the 
scenery to himself as long as he 
possibly could. It was not till 
they had left the railway at Thun 
and were steaming across the lake, 
amid scenery that stands alone in 
its union of all that is majestic 
with all that is picturesque. that 
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his feelings, like Sancho Panza’s, 
became too much for him, and he 
felt that he must explode, if he 
might not speak. 

* All hail to the president of the 
mountains,” said he, laughing, and 
taking off his hat; “we mustn’t 
say ‘monarch’ here in a republic, 
I suppose. Poets and patriots, and 
fools in all ages have come to draw 
upon you for inspiration, it’s my 
turn now.” 

“Pray ask yourself first, Tony, 
what makes these phenomena so 
impressive,” said Ichabod contemp- 
tuously. “Simply their vastness. 
Their enormous bulk, and age, and 
the strength these imply, so unlike 
anything we can do ourselves, that’s 
what their sublimity amounts to. 
It’s a vulgar feeling, and has more 
to do with fear than with anything 
else. If awe and wonder can pro- 
duce admiration in you, Tony, you 
know you may be esthetically 
developed, but you are morally 
uncultivated.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Tony, “I 
have seen plenty more monster 
phenomena in my life. The Great 
Eastern, Midland Railway Station, 
big powder mills, a whale, an 
elephant; but, in spite of my awe 
and wonder, never a scrap of ad- 
miration of this kind could they 
produce in me, or anything like it.” 

“Shall I tell you why? It is 
the Reign of Terror that holds 
good in these mountain regions 
that makes them supremely impos- 
ing. Quite natural. Here nature’s 
butchers and despots, your torrents, 
avalanches, hurricanes and land- 
slips, are daily perpetrating the 
most frightful crimes with the most 
callous indifference. Consistently 
with our moral principles we, look- 
ing on in fear, should look on in 
indignation.” 

Tony, with the Jungfrau looking 
him full in the face, felt called 
upon to vindicate her character, 
and would not surrender. 
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“How is it then,” he returned, 
“that your Swiss peasant loves to 
live among these ruffian mountains, 
falls ill and pines away when he 
gets out of their reach? He and 
his home are entirely at their 
mercy, yet he prefers that danger 
to the safety of town. Good again 
for my notes. Swmmum bonum a la 
Suisse. Life in a filagree chalet, 
till a lake bursts, or a flood or a 
whirlwind, or an earthquake shall 
take a fancy to put you out of 
existence. Upon my word, Icha- 
bod, my collection is becoming a 
strange one.” 

They reached Interlachen that 
evening, and found the hotels 
quite empty. An early frost had 
frightened the pleasure seekers 
away, and threatened to bring the 
season to an untimely end. An 
Indian summer had now set in, but 
nobody was there to enjoy it. So 
much the better for Interlachen 
and her personal appearance. The 
rustic beauty had put off her 
tawdry finery, and showed herself, 
as of yore, in her infinitely more 
becoming stuff petticoat, bodice 
and cap. There seemed small like- 
lihood of Tony’senthusiasm abating 
under the circumstances. 

And yet it was not in vain that 
Ichabod, as they strolled along the 
meadows by the lake of Brienz, 
while the roselight faded away 
like a smile from the face of the 
Jungfrau, kept whispering at his 
ear the old old litany, of sunsets 
and sunrises going on unchange- 
ably, while we men come and go, 
and how our night when it has 
come is everlasting. 

Thoughts which filled Tony’s 
impressionable nature with mental 
numbness and enervating melan- 
choly. Thoughts which have their 
allurements notwithstanding, and 
which easily take possession of the 
spirit of man, in the mountains. 
The soul must have a strong wing 
to rise to the level of those scenes, 
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a strong eye to read, a profound 
heart and head to understand their 
language aright. 





Cuaprer XIV. 


Arter lingering a day or two in 
the neighbourhood they continued 
their journey, following the beaten 
track to Meyringen and onwards. 

They met few travellers by the 
way. The single incident of that 
morning was a passing encounter 
with an English traveller, a 
member of the Alpine Club, whose 
route lay with theirs for a short 
distance, and with whom, though 
he was a perfect stranger, they 
became friendly and communica- 
tive in a few minutes. “It is 
curious,” observed Ichabod to 
Tony afterwards, “that the social 
instinct in man is always stronger 
in the mountains. It is ‘hail 
fellow well met’ with anything in 
the form of flesh and blood we 
meet.” But the said social in- 
stinct did not prevent him from 
nearly quarrelling with this man 
and brother of his before they 
had been in each other’s company 
many minutes. The gentleman 
was an audacious mountaineer, on 
his way to a certain pass, the 
difficulties of which scared off all 
but the most experienced climbers. 
Pressed by Tony he gave an ac- 
count of his this year’s achieve- 
ments and one or two little un- 
looked-for incidents by which they 
had been varied. Crossing a gla- 
cier by himself he had slipped into 
a crevasse, and had to make his 
way out by cutting steps in the ice 
with his pocket knife ; but of this 
adventure, however, he was by no 
means proud, as it bore witness to 
his own carelessness, which im- 
pressed him far more than his 
successful skill in the matter. 

“Go to Pierre my guide if you 
want to know what the real ro- 
mance of Alpine life and adven- 
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ture is like,” said he. “I am only 
an amateur; he is to the manner 
born. His father was a chamois 
hunter and lost his life in the 
chase ; his grandfather also. Cha- 
mois are rare now, so Pierre has 
turned peak-hunter, but he will 
probably end his days in the same 
fashion, sooner or later, and knows 
it too.” 

“Poor devil,” said Ichabod, with 
@ sneer. 

“You would not say so had you 
heard the ‘poor devil’ holding 
forth on the subject to me the 
other day, and the enthusiasm with 
which he spoke. His eyes posi- 
tively glistened as he went through 
the perils he had escaped over 
again in relating them. Once he 
spent a whole day in a crevasse. 
Once, when overtaken by a snow- 
storm, he only saved himself from 
being frozen to death by scooping 
out a hollow in a drift—a kind of 
cell. He creptin there and so kept 
himself alive till he could proceed. 
Last year he lost’ two companions 
through the breaking of a rope. 
As for the chamois hunt, when he 
talks of that, his excitement is 
catching. Such intoxication sends 
that of the roulette table to limbo.” 

“ For utter unreason it certainly 
does beat that or anything else,” 
retorted Ichabod, “ seeing that no 
lasting advantage of any conceiv- 
able kind can be won by it.” 

The Alpine Clubbist, nettled, 
hinted that a man who had pro- 
bably never been off a bridle path 
in his life knew absolutely nothing 
of the subject he was talking 
about. Ichabod replied that if, as 
he had just said, this madness was 
catching, most scrupulously should 
he continue to keep out of its way. 
The war of words grew warmer, 
and it was fortunate that before 
long their paths separated, and 
they wished each other farewell, 
the peak-hunter expressing formal, 
polite hopes of meeting them 
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perhaps on the pavement of Picca- 
dilly in the course of next month. 
“Provided you don’t succeed in 
breaking your neck in the interval,” 
suggested Ichabod considerately. 
The tourist laughed and assured 
him that, with the exception of the 
little slip already alluded to, and 
a narrow shave of frostbite last 
week on the Matterhorn, and a 
short fright when  benighted 
through the ignorance of a bung- 
ling guide, he had really run no 
risk worth mentioning this season. 

“Tt’s positive insanity,” said 
Ichabod, as he and Tony pursued 
their journey on foot, along the 
path that skirts the rocky banks of 
the Aar to Handeck and the 
Grimsel. “Here you have the rough 
peasant, who has never been out of 
his own wretched country, and the 
London man, who of all others, I 
should think, might call himself 
the citizen of the world, both under 
the same infatuation. Off they go, 
contentedly, to dangle by a rotten 
rope over a precipice, and to be 
alternately frost-bitten and sun- 
struck, then exhausted, lacerated, 
dashed to pieces at last.” 

“Summum bonum a la montag- 
narde,”’ rejoined Tony, “ another 
‘current form of happiness’ to add 
to my list.” 

Towards evening they reached 
Handeck, that pleasant picturesque 
nook perched in the Alpine wilder- 
ness, two hours’ distant from any 
human habitation. Tony was 
tired, and Ichabod wished to write 
letters ; so, instead of pushing on 
to the Grimsel, they determined to 
stay the night in the quasi chilet- 
inn at Handeck. It was early still, 
and they walked out first into the 
little adjoining wood to look at the 
falls of the Aar. It is here that 
the protracted beauties of that 
river suddenly rise to a climax. 
The precipitancy with which the 
waterfall bursts on the view, the 
headlong swoop of its waters, and 
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the wild scenery that incloses it, 
all give it a stamp of romance 
nothing can efface. 

“Now, then, Ichabod,’ began 
Tony, “please to describe the 
nature of the admiration I feel at 
the sight of this cataract.” 

“That is quite easy. It springs 
chiefly from your sense of personal 
safety, whetted, of course, by the 
frail appearance of the wooden 
bridge we are standing upon, and 
contrasted with the smash and 
havoc going on below. Freedom 
from pain and danger becomes 
positive enjoyment in the sight of 
other, even inanimate, things under 
rough treatment, such as those 
waters torn and dashed about, and 
the rocks beaten and broken by 
destructive powers that cannot 
touch ourselves.” 

** And the rainbow in the spray ; 


it gives me quite a singular 
pleasure.” 
“Yes, like a fly in amber, 


because you're not accustomed to 
see it there. The common ad- 
miration for the rainbow, however, 
I believe to be what they call a 
reflex feeling, a matter of associa- 
tions, dating from the time when 
we were small boys and learnt to 
look upon it as the sign of fine 
weather and sunshine that was 
going to set us free from detested 
confinement indoors.” 

And Ichabod, having taken the 
shine out of the waterfall and the 
rainbow, went off to write his 
letters at the inn. In his private 
asceticism he had for many years 
been proof against the influence of 
a beautiful view. Indeed, the 
charms of scenery, with those of 
the fine arts and love, he had learnt 
to class together and look on as 
effeminate weakness. People were 
beginning to master it, but it still 
did a great deal of harm to many 
a manly nature, blinding the eyes, 
paralysing the hands, and beguil- 
ing the mind into wasting hours 
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and hours over barren and unfruit- 
ful contemplations. 

Such as Tony’s now. 

He and his character were in a 
critical stage, from which the most 
learned psychologist might have 
been puzzled to prophesy how he 
would emerge. So far, Ichabod’s 
influence had done its perfect work. 
Tony, looking now into his own 
mind, feund what seemed to him 
a dreary blank, swept free from all 
pleasant illusions. As unqualified a 
spirit of distaste for the world as 
even Ichabod could desire to see 
now filled their place. The Spanish 
castles of youthful optimism had 
not crumbled away without damag- 
ing their builder, who raised them 
to dwell in. 

Looking back, it seemed years, 
rather than a few months, since a 
time when he had beheld in the 
earth the 


Calm empire of a happy soul, 
Sphere of divinest shapes and _ har- 
monies, 


and could believe that love 
Makes the reptile equal to the god, 


and that to be 


Good, great, and joyous, beautiful, and 
free, 
This is alone life, joy, empire, victory. 


He and his ideas had travelled 
far on since then, and found 
and taken up with that deformed 
creed dawning, that neither life, 
joy, empire, victory, or freedom 
are worth living for, that love dies 
as soon as it is born, and usually 
reposes on a quicksand, that virtue 
is something we can very well do 
without—a creed that in certain 
minds must lead to certain black 
and fatal practical conclusions. 

That crashing waterfall under- 
neath was extremely beautiful. 
But if the plank were to give way, 
or vertigo to come upon him, down 
he would be hurled, and the forces 
of lovely nature would break him 
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to pieces, like a twig, in the most 
blind and reckless manner, and 
without an atom of remorse after- 
wards. Well, and might they not 
be in the right? Who would be 
the loser? Not he, if his present 
valuation of life were a true one. 
And he fell deeper and deeper into 
some rather morbid speculations. 
Was it merely regard for the feel- 
ings of his weak-minded and irra- 
tionalistic parents and sisters that 
held him back ? 

Stronger and steadier heads than 
Tony’s, playing with like firearms 
of thoughts, have lost their balance, 
and in one moment of mastering 
frenzy, mental hallucination, or 
fatal consistency with their dark 
creed, and when neither personal 
fear nor childish associations have . 
stirred to stay them or call them 
back to life—thrown up their ap- 
pointment here below. 

There are times when, as it has 
been said, with diabolical truth, 
moral -suicide itself offers a resist- 
less fascination. To let go our 
hold on judgment, to look into and 
infinitely divide realities till we lose 
sight and perception of them as a 
whole — this, nay, the strange 
half-sense of madness—has the 
treacherous charm of opium, and 
for the same reason—because it 
lulls present pain, brings apparent 
relief from what seemed so rooted, 
inexorable, unbearable. 

Tony in his meditations had 
already gone far along this most 
perilous track. Alre¢ udy it would 
have needed a strong power to 
recall him. 

It was a crisis when he could 
wish from his heart that fate would 
take the responsibility off his hands, 
that the rotten plank benvath him 
would give way and cut the Gordian 
knot of life for him at once and for 
ever. Then there was a Cemon in 
his mind to suggest that it was 
rank cowardice only that could 
make him shrink from doing so 
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for himself—and he felt himself no 
coward. 

Suddenly, through the plash of 
the waterfall, he heard voices 
below. Looking over the parapet, 
his eye met the figures of a party 
of travellers standing on the bridge 
far beneath at the base of the 
rocks. They could not see him for 
the spray. He ouly saw one— 
Ianthe Lee. 

Her rare, ever- welcome face 
looked up at him from under a 
dark - spreading picturesque som- 
brero hat. The breeze played with 
her loosened curls ; her eyes, even 
from here, it seemed to him he 
could see their light. The moun- 
tain air had heightened her colour, 
and the guides and her father were 
involuntarily dividing their admira- 
tion between her and the waterfall. 

On Tony the impression was in- 
describable. Something like the 
shock of waking from what was 
worse than the deadliest dream— 
first sudden, then a long thrill of 
relief so intense as to be absolutely 
painful. 

He leaned over and continued to 
watch them while they lingered 
below. When they moved away 
and he heard the voices of the 
party mounting the hill, he made 
his way to the edge of the wood, 
which he reached in time to catch 
one more glinipse of the travellers. 
Mr. Lee was on foot, his daughter 
riding. They were not stopping at 
Handeck, intending evidently to 
push on that same night to the 
Grimsel. Tony they had not seen, 
as he stood half-hidden by the 
trees. He would not come forward. 
He felt bewildered and dizzy— 
everything before him, his own 
self, seemed strange and unreal. 
When the figures had disappeared 
he flung himself on his back on the 
grass in the wood, staring upwards 
through the black fir boughs into 
the blue sky above. 

An extraordinary, unaccountable 
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revulsion of feeling had come over 
him. His nerves were in that over- 
strung condition, when every im- 
pression is magnified to the utmost 
in its intensity and in power of 
rapid working. He was well awake 
now, but felt like a man who has 
barely escaped some nameless 
danger, and shudders instinctively, , 
even when safe, at the peril he has 
passed. 

Something had scattered the 
pack of ill-omened thoughts as if 
by a magic wand, and he returned 
to the chalet in an altered mood. 

He found Ichabod at war with a 
fanatical French photographer, a 
gentleman who had sentenced him- 
self to six weeks’ solitary confine- 
ment at Handeck, involving such 
rough board and lodging as a clever 
criminal might have made a Times 
grievance of. The artist was very 
eloquent on the subject of his 
sufferings, but declared himself, 
nevertheless, in the third heaven. 
The fair weather for which he had 
waited so long had relented yester- 
day, and condescended to favour 
him. He had got a divine light, 
and taken the never-before-achieved 
or attempted view upon which he 
had set his heart. 

Ichabod could not help laughing 
at his earnestness, or refrain from 
reminding him that those six pre- 
cious weeks had been wasted, and 
that, supposing his pet photograph 
obtained ever such a sale, it could 
never repay him for the long delay 
and enforced idleness. 

The Frenchman exploded. Ah 
yes, it might be one whim, it might 
be one folly, but it was part of 
himself, for he had vowed to take 
this view, which had baffled all 
other photographers. He would 
have waited for it six months in 
this purgatory of an inn if he 
must. Money might go to the 
deuce. Why, this was a question 
of a strong caprice. Not but what 
he meant to make as many francs 
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as he could out of his caprice now 
he had succeeded, and he ended by 
blandly suggesting that Ichabod 
should put down his name for 
half-a-dozen copies—a request that 
was summarily declined. He then 
attacked Tony, with a more satis- 
factory result. Generosity is one 
of the first symptoms of a bright- 
ening mind, and Ichabod had to 
shake his head over the incurably 
impulsive character of his young 
friend. 

He had occasion to do so again 
before the next morning. The 
occupants of the chalet retired 
early to bed. Towards the middle 
of the night Ichabod was roused 
from a comfortable slumber by 
Tony shaking him vigorously. 

“T say, old fellow, get up, do; 
you must, indeed.” 

“ What on earth for?” muttered 
Ichabod, crossly, only half awake. 

“To look at the moon. By all 
that’s glorious, it baffles descrip- 
tion—imagination !” 

“T—get up to look at a moon?” 
He was wide awake now. 

“ Yes, I’ve been watching it this 
half hour (“Tony, what a fool 
you are!” put in Ichabod, paren- 
thetically), till I couldn’t help 
coming to wake you. One look 
out of the window and you'll for- 
give me.” 

Tony, it is to be feared, was not 
prompted solely by enthusiasm. 
He was stifling a laugh, and his 
face, but for the darkness, would 
have betrayed how thoroughly he 
enjoyed Ichabod’s ineffable dis- 
gust. 

The latter said nothing, but 
wrapped himself in his dressing- 
gown and marched to the window, 
to judge between Tony and the 
moon. 

It was a half moon, riding high 
in a starry cloudless sky. The 
intense brilliancy of the atmo- 
sphere seemed preternaturally to 
quicken the power of vision. Every 
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thing was as if seen through fairy 
glasses that distinctly showed even 
the dewdrops, the gossamer threads, 
tiny ferns, and fibres of moss and 
grass. At intervals a meteor, like 
a golden dart, shot through the 
air, and sank out of sight behind 
the black fir groves and stony 
mountains. The crash of the 
waterfall was loud and ceaseless. 

In spite of the magnificence 
of the scene, Tony was too taken 
up in teazing Ichabod to attend 
to it. 

“What do you say to that?” he 
asked triumphantly. 

“ Just what I always have said, 
that the moon has a great deal 
to answer for,’ Ichabod replied. 
“T verily believe that, but for 
her, we might have no lovers, no 
poets.” 

**No lunatics, in short,” laughed 
Tony. 

“ Exactly. Oh, I’d blow her out 
if I could, with her glamour and 
glare, and deceptive veil. I thought 
her day was past, though, and a 
moonlight night a topic too old- 
fashioned and puerile even for you 
to rave about it. And now, by 
your leave, I shall go to bed.” 

He went. But ‘Tony remained, 
and when he had done laughing, 
still sat, staring out and lucubra- 
ting, till driven by the piercing 
cold to follow his friend’s example. 


CHapTEeR XV. 


“Tony,” remarked Ichabod, the 
following evening, “‘ we have only 
been abroad a week, it is true, but 
it strikes me that, whatever was 
amiss with our health at starting, 
we have both of us already con- 
trived to get into first-rate condi- 
tion again.” 

They had crossed the Grimsel 
Pass that day, and were talking 
over their future movements in the 
dining-room of the little hotel that 
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sits solitary at the foot of the 
glacier of the Rhone. 

“And so,” he concluded, “I 
think we may consider ourselves 
to have already accomplished the 
object of our journey.” 

“One of its objects,” said Tony. 

“T had only one,” returned 
Ichabod ; “ and what I say now is 
this, why waste our money and 
time in carrying coals to New- 
castle? as we may find a better 
market for our capital elsewhere.” 

“So you propose—” 

“To decide on taking the shortest 
round, which from here, I imagine, 
would be by Lucerne, and thence 
home direct. I suppose you have 
no objection.” 

Tony said he had a dozen of the 
strongest. Having come so far, 
were they to turn their backs on 
the Alps without having done 
much more than make their bow 
to them? So much, too, might be 
seen by going just a little farther. 
He surprised Ichabod by his 
obstinacy, and forced him at 
last to agree to a compromise. 
They would go down the Rhone 
valley, visit Zermatt on the way, 
and then descend to Lausanne and 
Geneva, whence Tony promised to 
set his face towards home without 
@ murmur. 

“T always wonder,” observed 
Ichabod, as they started on their 
drive along the valley the next 
morning, “ how it is that, in spite 
of the progress of science, the 
thousand ways in which discoveries 
are being turned to practical ac- 
count, nobody should as yet have 
started a company for supplying 
pure mountain air to the inhabi- 
tants of London. Now we can 
analyse chemically and know all 
the different parts of the atmo- 
sphere and their proportions. I 
look forward to some coming 


enormous institution of mountain 
air baths, where the oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon, ozone, and aqueous 
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vapour shall be properly mixed, to 
be inhaled by those who need it. 
So a man might live in London 
within three minutes’ walk of the 
benefits of Chamouni, all of which 
would then be available without 
the bother and risk of a journey.” 

Tony protested that the two 
last were part of the prescrip- 
tion. Exercise, excitement, change, 
amusement, were necessary things, 
but that could not always so well 
be had, or would not be so 
willingly taken, at home. 

Ichabod laughed such a con- 
fession of weakness to scorn of 
course. He could prove that 
there would always be room in 
the most crowded town hive for 
exercise, even should it become 
necessary to set up public tread- 
mills, to economise space. People 
who refused to accustom them- 
selves to such arrangements— 
arrangements made necessary by 
the state of society in their time 
—must just suffer the penalty of 
not being adapted to the condi- 
tions under which they had to 
live, and succumb in the battle of 
life accordingly. 

Ichabod had to suffer a good 
deal at Tony’s hands during the 
next day or two. The young 
traveller was Alp intoxicated, and 
kept ringing the changes on every 
note of admiration. Partly, it 
must be owned, for the malicious 
pleasure of tormenting his com- 
panion, who saw nothing in the 
Oberland or the Valais but the 
pump of Europe, and a very 
clumsy one, as pumps go. 

Ichabod quite dreaded the ap- 
proach to the Matterhorn. He 


knew what a fertile source of 
enthusiastic nonsense it is—an 
absolute nuisance when boys, 


young ladies, and old men are of 
the party. 

They came in sight of it sud- 
denly, as they were approaching 
Zermatt. Fresh snow had fallen 
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the night before, and the Colossus 
rose before them in the double 
splendour of majesty of form and 
dazzling whiteness. 

But Tony, whether because he 
was tired or because he could find 
no suitable word in his dictionary, 
keptsilence ; and even when his irre- 
verence, Ichabod, whose dictionary 
was equal to every emergency, com- 
pared the mountain to a big 
cockatoo, “Very like a whale” 
was all the reply he provoked. 

In a few minutes more they 
were at the hotel at Zermatt, and 
Tony was reading over the list of 
visitors. Here, among the arrivals 
of yesterday, he found what he 
had looked for in every travelier’s 
book since they left Handeck, the 
names of Mr. Lee and his 
daughter. 

They were at the opposition inn, 
of course. Still Zermatt is so 
small and imprisoned that, once 
within its narrow limits, even 
friends can hardly miss each other. 

The next day, however, it rained, 
and so peremptorily that for a 
tourist there was nothing to do 
but to sit heiplessly at the window, 
fret, storm, or offer up prayers for 
fine weather, according to the 
dictates of his organism. Tony 
was consumed with a dire im- 
patience that made the confine- 
ment a trial indeed. ‘ See now,” 
said Ichabod, philosophically, 
“how inconvenient is your idea of 
nature compared to mine. Make 
her a goddess, and she is always 
disgracing herself—make her a 
laboratory only, and she cannot 
disappoiut you. Who could wor- 
ship a fog or a grey drizzle like 
this? Yet they are nature just as 
much as sunshine. But her laws 
and her workings are always on 
view, and sometimes from the 
most detestable phenomena we 
may learn the most valuable— if 
not quite pleasant—facts with re- 
gard to man and the universe. 
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You won’t have lost this sloppy 
day, Tony,” he added, quizzically, 
“if it helps to open your eyes to 
the hollowness of what people call 
the religion of nature, still ram- 
pant, I am sorry to say, in the 
human mind.” 

“Rampant in mine I confess,” 
returned Tony, “and I cannot 
spare it either yet—the goddess 
has her teaching as well as the 
laboratory.” . 

“Yes, but of a morality that 
clashes a little with ours. For 
instance, you know how the swal- 
lows, when about to migrate, 
pierce the weaker fry with their 
bills, and make a general massacre 
of their own kith and kin.” 

“« Those cursed swallows !” mut- 
tered Tony. “Oh, yes, I know; 
how they are always brought in 
when a happy theory has to be 
knocked on the head. But you 
know how the ancient heroes, 
when they lost a battle, used to 
command their own soldiers to 
kill them, sooner than fall by the 
hands of their enemies. You 
would scarcely call this ferocity on 
the part of the soldiers.” 

“ But the swallows, Tony ? 
What on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

“Don’t be impatient. I’m coming 
back to them. Of course you 
know also, Ichabod, that flights of 
migratory birds are often followed 
by vultures and kites, that prey 
on the laggers. Suppose our 
swallow chooses rather to die by 
the beak of his friend than to 
make a supper for his foe.” 

“ Acquitting the swallow—say it 
is a necessary law of nature that 
the strong should prey on the 
weak. Is it from such laws that 
we can learn our ethics, justice 
and humanity, etcetera ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Tony audaciously, 
“it’s the old song of the lower 
principle yielding to the higher. 
Even if I’m to be the one to 
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knock under, I wouldn’t have the 
law reversed for me. It is good.” 

“ What is bad?” said Ichabod, 
sententiously, “and what is good ? 
Terms exchangeable in every place 
and age. Duty is an arbitrary 
thing; different, nay, opposite, in 
different creeds. The virtue of one 
nation is the accursed thing to 
another.” 

“What is happiness?” said 
Tony, mimicking him, “ and what 
is misery? Terms exchangeable 
in every place and age. Pleasure 
is an arbitrary thing; its con- 
ditions different, opposite even, 
to different people. If you doubt 
it, I refer you to my uote book. 
Yet that happiness and misery are 
realities even you wouldn’t deny.” 

*“ Oh, but I would.” 

“Then you are going to write a 
book about something that doesn’t 
exist. However, I only want you 
to admit as much general reality 
for virtue and vice as for pleasure 
and pain, and I’m content.” 

“T can’t do that, but I'll tell 
you why.” 

“To-morrow, to-morrow,” said 
Tony, with an instinctive gesture 
in self-defence of his hands to his 
ears and rising hastily. ‘“ For the 
present I think Ill take a little 
walk. It’s clearing up, do you 
see?” 

“It will rain again in half an 
hour.” 

“Oh, nonsense. The _ sun’s 
brilliant. Look! Exeunt clouds 
and enter the Matterhorn!” 

“This brightness is treacherous.” 
* “Oh yes, we know that,” said 
Tony, turning round a little 
desperate, like an untelope at bay. 
“The weather’s as fickle and false 
as a thief or a woman; the stream 
thinks nothing of drowning, or the 
hail of stunning, or the lightning of 
burning you to a cinder; all acts 
which, if committed by men, we 
should call frightful enormities. 
But my ethics are out of order, 
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for I love a storm, murderous 
tastes, and all; the danger doubles 
the pleasure of the sight.” 

This was flat rebellion. Was 
the scholar turning restive in good 
earnest? Or perhaps it might be 
the electricity in the atmosphere. 
Ichabod trusted to a good soaking 
for bringing him shortly to his 
senses, and returned to read over 
the old newspapers for the tenth 
time that day. 

Tony took himself out of doors, 
strolling beyond the village, fol- 
lowing the bank of the swollen 
stream. Crossing it presently he 
struck up a mountain path skirting 
a pine wood in the direction of the 
Gorner glacier. 

Most glaciers that have come 
down to look at us instead of 
daring us to beard them in their 
lair on high are exceedingly dis- 
appointing, for they reach us little 
better than a mass of congealed 
mud with a soiled and slimy face. 

The Gorner is a grand exception, 
a clear, frozen, petrified cataract, 
with transparent tints of unsur- 
passable heauty, all sapphire and 
aqua-marine. 

But the storm was still hanging 
about the hills. ‘‘Ichabod’s a 
true prophet,” said Tony, grimly, 
“as usual, Already I feel it 
coming down without the smallest 
compunction for me, my good 
clothes, delicate constitution, and 
exposed situation on the brow of a 
hill. Oh, unoffending youth that 
I am, what have I done to be 
wetted to the skin, perhaps be- 
colded to death by the mysterious 
workings of a meteorological pro- 
vidence F” 

Luckily for him there was a 
little chalet close at hand, a winter 
den for cattle, rude in its work- 
manship as a Bushman’s hut, but 
solid and opaque. Tony crept 
inside. It was dark and rough, 
with no opening except the door. 
But there was room to stand up- 
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right, and the straw was clean, so 
Tony gladly accepted the refuge, 
which he shared with three Murillo- 
like shepherd boys, and who kept 
their respectful distance, staring 
and grinning at him as though he 
were a waxwork. 

Presently came a rustling, a 
quick footstep outside, and enter, 
brusquely, another refugee. 

“Tanthe!” 

“Tony !” 

Of course they did not venture 
the Christian names aloud. But 
from the very first they had never 
once thought of each other as Miss 
Lee and Mr. Sebright. 

This second apparition was too 
much for the Murillo peasant boys. 
Their eyes grew as round as saucers 
as they gaped stupidly at the girl, 
whose beauty struck even them 
with a dim wonder and sense of 
admiration. 

“We met; ’twas in a manger,” 
said Tony, laughing, as they shook 
hands. Ianthe laughed too, and 
allowed him to relieve her of her 
wet cloak. 

“T’ve been playing hide and 
seek with the storm,” said she, 
“till it caught me. My father 
told me it was coming.” 

“And Ichabod told me,” said 
Tony. “I pretended not to think 
so, but secretly hoped he was right. 
Ah, come here and look.” 

She stood in the doorway, which 
commanded a fine view of the 
forest and glacier. 

“T like this,” said she— Can 
you not see the wind swooping 
down from the Riffel? How mad 
the firs will be when it catches 
them — Look there!” and the 
lightning flashed in the wood. 

It was Jupiter’s holiday on the 
mountain. Only the poor shadows 
and echoes of it reached the inn in 
the valley. Ianthe was enjoying 
it thoroughly. It is good, some- 
times, to see nature on a wild, rude, 
and grand scale—helps us to shake 
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off the petty element that will 
cling to artificial conditions of life 
in large towns at the highest pitch 
of culture and civilisation. 

“Take care,” cried Tony, as 
a blinding flash of lightning fell 
at no very great distance. 

“Let me be rash for once,” she 
entreated wilfully; “the pleasure 
is worth the risk if there is any. 
Look how the sun still clings to 
the glacier.” 

It died away. The storm had 
now burst with violence; a wild 
gale came tearing down from 
the hills, making havoe among the 
pines that crashed in the wood, 
felling each other. 

“T wonder now who understands 
nature,” said Ianthe, involuntarily, 
as if thinking aloud, “among all 
her numerous professors.” 

“My friend Ichabod pretends 

to.” 
“Your friend Ichabod is a Philis- 
tine of the Philistines,” she replied 
promptly ; “ but the whole host of 
them could never win the day with 
me, here.” 

“Tt is grand—tremendous, in 
fact,” said Tony, as the hail came 
pelting down, making them both 
shiver; “but I believe that even 
this is not the scenery of all others 
that most appeals to me.” 

“ Have you ever been in Italy?” 
she asked suddenly, turning to him. 

“T have—”’ They smiled. The 
rest was understood. 

“Still I like to come here,” she 
persisted, “and I always should; 
I think it acts like a kind of moral 


tonic. It is like reading a page of 
ancient history, stories of the 


world when it was younger, simpler, 
and more straightforward than 
now.” 

“And savage,” 
laughing. 

“ Yes—savage—but fine too, and 
game for great things. Modern 
society has set up so many hundred 
breakwaters, to kill one force by 


put in Tony, 
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another. One falls back upon the 
Alps, as on the legends of Greek 
heroes and old paladins, just to 
recollect what strength is.” 

The Alps were becoming so 
boisterous now that even Ianthe 
consented to retreat into the 
interior of the chalet. She and 
Tony seated themselves on a 
wooden trough, the little urchins 
still looking on intently, as at a 
show. 

“Have you been away from 
England long?” she asked, pre- 
sently. 

“Only ten days. 
pass, do you know, 
at Handeck.” 

* At Handeck ? 

I saw nobody.” 

“T was under the trees some- 
where ; ruminating over the water- 
fall. I shall not forget it,” he 
added slowly, “nor how you broke 
up a train of rather black specu- 
lations.” 

“Why, what 
you possibly 
cascade ? ” 

Tony replied with a little sketch of 
his mood, as flippant as he could 
make it. But Ianthe, as though she 
had seen the original even through 
the caricature, had suddenly become 


I saw you 
lust Tuesday, 


How was that? 


could 
that 


melancholy 
extract from 


serious, and half saddened by 
herthought. “IfI don’t agree, it’s 


not because I don’t sympathise,” she 
returned. ‘“ Howto make life bear- 
able is a terrible question enough to 
have to ask one’s self, but then it 
must be answered. Some people 
live for their work, shut their eyes 
and their ears to all the rest; but 
that’s not enough, as they find. 
And some lay themselves out for 
enjoyment; but that’s not enough. 
And some, while they have chosen 
an object worth working for, have 
yet kept and prized their taste for 
such Ticats as lie by the way. 
These, only these, live, in my sense 
of the word.” 

“There’s a piece of practical 
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wisdom to throw at Ichabod’s head, 
next time he croaks to me,” said 
Tony, rubbing his hands. 

“Do you know, I almost hate 
that companion of yours.” 

“Oh yes, I know. I suppose 
you and he are natural enemies ; 
you always strike me as such. 
But surely you take his extrava- 
gances too seriously.” 

“ And you too lightly,” she said. 
“ Perhaps I am wrong; I cannot 
laugh at them. Whatever they 
seem in themselves, they are not 
ludicrous in their effects, some- 
times.” 

“ Well, I like Ichabod, I con- 
fess,” said Tony. 

“More than that, he seems to 


have a kind of fascination for 
you.” 

“Perhaps — he is so sharp- 
sighted, uncompromising—not to 


be tossed about or worked upon 
like other men.” 

“Then you like him not because 
his heart is in good tune, but be- 
cause it is dumb.” 

“T like him because he is a 
friend from whom you will always 
hear the truth, however unpleasant 
it happens to be.” 

“Nay,” said Ianthe, “ you mean 
you will only hear it from him 
when it happens to be un- 
pleasant.” 

“ Exactly, and therefore— ”’ 

“Are you going to say it is 
always so?” 

He was, but stopped short. For 
he simply could not look Ianthe in 
the face and say that all facts and 
existences might admit of improve- 
ment. 

The storm had ceased. Colour 
and warmth were returning to the 
landscape ; sky, stream, and moun- 
tain glittering with every con- 
ceivable shade of green and blue. 
Ichabod, sick of the sight of water 
pouring forth from a wooden spout, 
the sole possible object of contem- 
plation from the low windows of 
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the room, had walked to the front 
door. Presently he heard voices 
coming down the narrow path and 
saw two figures approaching. Tony 
and Ianthe, talking eagerly. His 
momentary surprise was followed up 
by asudden sharp misgiving, painful 
and incensing as astab from a pen- 
knife. Those two had made friends, 
particular friends it appeared. 
Well, and why not? What was 
there so exasperating in that ? 

“ My mercurial pupil, after all, 
falling under the spell of a second 
daughter of Eve! Is that not 
enough ?” 

Scarcely, to account for that 
sudden heart-burning. However 
he might lay it to this, as he said 
to himself that he could, he must 
prevent that catastrophe. 

“ What on earth is the matter 
with Ichabod?” said Tony care- 
lessly, as they came in sight of him 
as he stood on the doorstep. ‘‘ He 
looks as green and yellow as 
jealousy incarnate. I say, old 
fellow, you’ve missed the most 
magnificent hurly-burly overthere.” 

The pair came up with glowing 
cheeks, and hair still wet with the 
rain drops. Ichabod joined them, 
and walked on with them to the 
other hotel, where they found poor 
Mr. Lee chafing in enforced 
solitude, all the other travellers, 
disgusted by the wet weather, 
having left en masse that morning. 
Any human creature would have 

been welcome, how much more the 
two familiar English faces of 
Ichabod and Tony Sebright! Mr. 
Lee greeted them both cordially, 
tacitly agreeing to forget the little 
fracas at the Grievance Club, and 
asked them to dinner immediately. 
He and his daughter were leaving 
the next day. 

During the table @’ héte, which con- 
sisted of their party alone, the con- 
versation was general, but Tony, as 
Ichabod observed with relief, so far 
from devoting himself to Ianthe, 
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scarcely spoke to her, but took some 
pains to make himself agreeable to 
Mr. Lee. Nay, in this he succeeded 
beyond his hopes, not to say his 
wishes, forthe old gentleman having 
entangled him in one of his fa- 
vourite politico-socio-psychologio- 
anthropological discourses during 
dessert, would not let him go, 
even after dinner, but carried him 
off to finish the subject over a cigar 
out of doors. Tony submitted 
with a respectful patience that was 
very edifying, but which from him 
was no more than a secret tribute 
to the father of Ianthe—it is to be 
feared. 

Ichabod, on a sudden impulse, 
excused himself from joining them, 
assigning letters as a pretext. It 
was early still, about eight o’clock. 
Mr. Lee and Tony strolled down 
the village, which was already half 
asleep. Ichabod returned to the 
long, cheerless, half-lighted dining- 
sitting-reading room, where they 
had left Ianthe alone. He did not 
at once begin his letters, but shifted 
restlessly about the room, wonder- 
ing why he could not settle. He 
supposed he was waiting for Ianthe 
to go—not that he wanted her to 
depart, either. 

And she did not, but stood at 
the window, looking out, and taking 
no notice of him. 

Well, he would take no notice of 
her, so he seated himself defiantly 
at the writing-desk and began to 
indite. 

It was odd, in a man of his 
calibre, that his will should fail to 
overcome such a mere nervous 
distraction as that caused by her 


presence in the room. But so it 
was; no two consecutive words 
could he string together. Sense, 


grammar, handwriting—it was all 
a very chaos. 

He glanced now and then at 
Ianthe, fancying she was watching 
him. No; her eyes and her thoughts 
were far away. Over and over 
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again he began, and in vain. Sud- 
denly he sprang up with, for him, 
a violent and unusual exclamation 
and gesture of impatience. 

“What is the matter?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“T cannot write,” said Ichabod, 
ruffled. 

“ No wonder ; that ink is fit for 
nothing but to blot out with. I 
discovered that this morning,” she 
returned good humouredly. “ Don’t 
attempt it.” 

“Tt is not the ink,” muttered 
Ichabod. 

“ Well, what is it then?” 

“T cannot write, it appears, with 
somebody—with you, at least, in 
the room,” he said with an awkward 
laugh. “No; don’t go, that is not 
what I want,” he added very spon- 
taneously. Ianthe seated herself 
at the table and took up her needle- 
work. This gave her at once an 
immense advantage over empty and 
nervous-fingered manhood. Ichabod 
paced up and down the length of 
the room, glancing at her from 
time to time. 

She was in black to-night, with 
a little cloud of lace round her 
throat.. Into her hair, which was 
curled up loosely round her head, 
she had fancifully twisted a little 
knot of Alpine flowers, gentians, 
pinks, and Parnassus _ grass, 
gathered during her walk, and 
aon ady beginning to droop. 

“T cannot think,” she said pre- 
sently, “why my presence, of all 
things, should affect you, of all 
people.” 

“Why me, of all people?” said 
he. 

Now, had Ianthe been a coquette, 
here, it would seem, was a glorious, 
a divine opportunity for a tour de 
force in the art. Still, all her 
subtlety could hardly have hidden 
from Ichabod that it was coquetry ; 
and, feeling that, he might have 
shaken off her spell and cured his 
own weakness the moment he could 





despise it. It was her settled, 
serious, unaffected disapprobation 
and her unconcern about concealing 
it that piqued, nay, maddened him 
more than the most delicate play of 
feminine cunning could have done. 

“T am sure I’ve heard you say,” 
she replied, “that you consider it 
quite beneath the dignity of a 
rational animal to give way to such 
trifling influences as those, and call 
people who are the sport of them 
simply contemptible.” 

“It is possible,” said Ichabod, 
coming to a standstill opposite her 
where she sat at the long narrow 
table, bending over her work. She 
would not look up. He returned 
to the desk. 

“What? Are you going to try 
the ink again?” said she laughing. 
“ Indeed, it is hopeless; put there 
to punish tourists who stop indoors 
to write letters when they ought to 
be in the woods. Oh, but I forgot 
—Tony says you are a nature 
hater.” 

“Tony!” repeated Ichabod,whom 
the word struck like a stone or a 
slap in the face. 

“Tony Sebright,” she said, 
smiling to herself, but not particu- 
larly confused by her inadvertence. 

“No hater or lover, only a critic 
and a judge, but as such, of course, 
beyond your sympathy. I have no 
patience, I own, with the senti- 
mental school who go shedding 
maudlin tears over the decline of 
the primitive virtues, and whose 
childish admiration of nature 
springs from blind ignorance, and 
can only live on through a con- 
venient suspension of judgment on 
every question where the answer 
would be harsh and unpleasant.” 

“Yes,” said Ianthe, taking him 
up with vivacity, “and because 
this view is a wrong view, and life 
and nature have their stern side, 
other people who have not strength 
or courage to face or bear the 
roughness revenge themselves by 
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heaping abuse on the whole. They 
cannot frankly accept harsh 
realities and struggle with them, 
and so condemn the scheme at once 


as clumsy. and wicked. This is 
what I should call weak and 
maudlin.” 


“Task merely, what right have 
you to set up nature as a model, 
and then omit all her characteris- 
tics but tenderness and pretti- 
ness ?” 

“T leave out nothing. It is 
you who leave out the last two 
features of hers and their signi- 
ficance.” 

“T can dispense with them, in 
my Cosmos. After all they are 
but the luxuries, not necessaries 
of life; the dessert as_ it 
were.” 

“So you think.” Ianthe had 
thrown down her work and turned 
to him, speaking with great anima- 
tion. “But that love of beauty 
which is born in us, and has grown 
up in us,—TI believe it is something 
we cannot do without. Life 
may go on without it, perhaps— 
but it is sad, and scanty, and in- 
complete—and its best pleasures re- 
main ‘might have beens.’ I know 
it is the fashion to cry down the 
feeling, and set up others in its 
place—and some have lost faith in 
it. But it is not dead for that—as 
some day we shall see, when its 
enemies have done their worst, 
and turned town into a factory, 
country to a market-garden, and 
humanity to an automaton to work 
them. Then men and women will 
discover that life, as they have 
made it, is not worth living, and 
will wonder how it could have 
seemed so to those before 
them.” 

“ Well,” said Ichabod. 

“ Well, then, perhaps, they will 
understand how the charm has 
been lost, and the power of the 
beauty of the world, and its 
infinite variety has suffered under 
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the blight of Nihilism — then 
the reaction may come—and the 
goddess you disown find men 
returning to her worship more 
eagerly than ever. Don’t suppose 
I would make delight in beauty the 
object of life. But I call it a 
guiding star we lose sight of at our 
peril. Surely itis there to reconcile 
us to existence. Without it, what 
talisman should we have to carry 
us through moments when our 
spirits flag, and life and fate 
appear intolerable ? ” 

How well she looked while she 
spoke! One of Ianthe’s charac- 
teristics was a rare harmony of 
her outward with her inner self. 
Voice, look, manner, words, were 
all equally expressive of her 
nature. She was a perfectly tuned 
instrument that gave the true 
response to every pressure. Few 
characters can afford to be so 
transparent. 

Ichabod had come to a standstill 
by her side. He was most un- 
consciously turning over the con- 
tents of her work-basket. They 
might have been dominoes for 
aught he knew. 

“Do you leave Zermatt soon?” 
he asked. 

For once in his life he felt no 
desire to contradict or even to 
argue. 

“To-morrow morning; for Lu- 


cerne, en route home. And 
your” 

“ T am bound for Geneva.” 

“Mr. Sebright goes with 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Have you adopted him?” 


asked Ianthe, with a spark of 
malice. 

“Why do you ask?” 

‘Because he is not of your age, 
nor, I should fancy, of your dis- 
position, yet you seem inseparable, 
so far.” 

“ So 
mean?” 


far! What do you 
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“That I don’t think you will 
keep him long,” returned the girl, 
audaciously. 

“Why —who do you think 
will tempt him away?” said 
he, pointedly, forcing a laugh. 


ianthe blushed, but replied 
quietly : 
“Merely his own bent. It is 


very strong, you know.” 

“ Strong—like a wave that may 
be turned into one channel or 
another.” 

“There is a tide that sets, and 
conquers at last.” 

Ichabod was consumed with 
curiosity. She spoke with a sort 
of authority. Yet there was that 
in her manner which reassured 
him. It was like a settled in- 
difference. If only it were not 
confidence. 

“Tony’s a nice fellow,” he said, 
watching her with avidity, “though 


whether he’s worth all the 
trouble I’ve taken about him 
at different times I begin to 
doubt.” 


“Will you resign him?” said 
Ianthe, suddenly, looking up. 

“To you? Never!” He had for- 
gotten himself, and the words came 
out with a violence that startled 
them both. “I mean,” he re- 
sumed, “to whom do you wish me 
to leave him ?” 

“Only to himself.” 

“You seem excessively interested 
in his welfare.” 

“How can I help it?” said she 
frankly. ‘I am sure he has very 
rare ability, and I hate to see him 
wasting it, or letting it lie fallow 


—the natural consequence of 
having the nothingness of all 
things mortal perpetually im- 


pressed on him.” 

“So that is all?” 

“Tt seems to me enough.” 

No more would he get from her, 
at all events. There was a long 
silence. Ichabod wondered why 
he did not, could not go away. 
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Like a man under mesmerism he 
must yield to, even while resenting, 
this power stronger than his own 
will. Ianthe began to feel the 
téte-d-téte becoming painful, un- 
bearable, and wishing to end it at 
all hazards, she rose, a little 
abruptly, gathered up her work, 
and wishing him good night, held 
out her hand. 

He took it, and did not let go 
directly. She looked up quickly, 
and saw it was presence—not 
absence of mind on his part. Also, 
and for the first and only time, she 
seemed to see a glimpse of some 
frank emotion in that face; the 
man, as it were, painfully strug- 
gling with the mask, the iron of 
which had entered into his soul. 
It touched her with pity. He 
saw that, and with it came the 
fear that more it could never 
do now, a feeling that brought 
with it a sudden heart-sinking 
which overwhelmed him for a 
minute. 

The wings of fortune do not 
pass every day, and after all, 
the best that can befall a man 
generally has passed him once, 
as a chance, which he has too 
often put from him, awares or 
unawares. 

“ Good-night,” she repeated in 
a softened tone. 

“Good - bye,” said he; then, 
upon some odd senseless impulse, 
he suddenly raised his left hand 
to the fading gentians in her hair, 
loosened, and took them out. 

The voices of Mr. Lee and Tony 
in the passage outside here came 
to relieve Ianthe’s embarrassment, 
and restore Ichabod’s mind to its 
equilibrium. As the two others 
entered the room, the knot of jhalf- 
withered flowers dropped from his 
hand. The next minute Tony, 
seeing them lie on the floor, picked 
them up. But turning round to 
restore them to Ianthe he found 
she was gone. 
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The two friends 
of Mr. Lee, and returned to 
their hotel. “Old fellow, what’s 
wrong?” said Tony, innocently. 
“T knew.there must be some- 


took leave 
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thing—when you wouldn’t smoke. 
You’ve been over-walking.” 

“ Not I,” said Ichabod, shortly, 
“ but I think there’s vertigo in the 
air to-night, Tony.” 


(To be continued.) 





Since the remains of poor 
Lever were laid in that lonely 
grave at Trieste, seven years ago, 
every publishing season gave hope 
that a life worthy of the man, his 
fame, and his country, would be 
offered to the public. At one time 
it was stated that his daughter, 
Mrs. Neville, had a work in prepa- 
ration. At another, that his life- 
long friend, Major Dwyer, had 
undertaken the duty ; and later on, 
that a literary man of mark was 
engaged on the task. 

These rumours or projects—if 
projects they were—may be as- 
sumed to have all fallen through, 
for at the close of the seven years 
there was no outward or visible 
sign of their existence. Perhaps 
it was fortunate that it was even 
so,for we believe that the under- 
taking could not have fallen into 
better hands than those of Dr. 
FitzPatrick.t Major Dwyer, Canon 
Hayman, and other old friends of 
Lever who had gathered together 
valuable material for his biography, 
all added their treasures to the 
cornucopia before us, and cordially 
bade Dr. FitzPatrick “God 
speed.”” His own industry and re- 
search have been most conscientious 
and painstaking. If he does not 
prove himself at all times a cun- 
ning artist, he is at least an honest 
historian, and he enters into the 
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details of a life of most stirring 
incident with an affectionate inte- 
rest that cannot fail to carry his 
readers along with him. Charles 
Lever was no saint, but an exceed- 
ingly agreeable sinner. The writer 
of these lines knew him from the 
cradle to the grave. He had his 
faults, his follies, his little vanities, 
and love of display ; but they were 
all on the surface. Underlying 
these was a most affectionate and 
kindly nature, generous to men 
in need; loving to his friends, 
of whom, ina long life, he never 
lost one, and with a broad tolerance 
for the actions and principles of 
those who differed from him. As 
an honest biographer, it was Dr. 
FitzPatrick’s duty to paint the 
man as he was, and not as he ought 
to have been; not to ignore the 
existence of frailties, but to touch 
them, as he has done, with a tender 
and considerate hand. The lives of 
saints may be but dull reading, 
though there is sometimes a grim 
feeling of satisfaction that those 
good people have already gone to a 
better world, and that all danger 
of meeting them here below is 
removed. Some biographers have 
been so careful to paint out, or 
leave out, oddities of manner or 
temper in their subjects, that an 
amiable abstraction is the result, 
but “our old familiar friend,’ 


[* This paper comes to us from a near relative of Charles Lever, and, from its per- 


sonal recollections and impressions, possesses peculiar interest. 


Lever, moreover, 


succeeded Isaac Butt as editor of the Dublin University Magazine, to the pages of 
which he contributed a number of his novels.—Ep. U.M.] 


+ “ Life of Charles Lever,” by W. J. Fitzpatrick, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 
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whom we loved and trusted, dis- 
appears altogether from the canvas. 
It has been laid to the charge of 
Dr. FitzPatrick, that he has not 
allowed Lever to tell more of his 
own story by means of his letters, 
which are doubtless numerous 
enough, extending to several hun- 
dreds. But the truth is, some of 
Lever’s letters do not tell his 
story at all. Letter writing is, 
in fact, a lost art; it died out 
with franks and double postages. 
Lever belonged to the more recent 
generation of postage stamps and 
telegrams, that have brought with 
it that curt mode of correspondence 
fashioned on the models of the 
rule of three, or the multiplication 
table. True it is that, “ when an 
epistle cost a shilling, people used 
to make it worth a guinea, now 
that it costs a penny, it is seldom 
worth a cent.” Our biographer has 
expended considerable labour in 
bringing before his readers much 
information connected with Lever’s 
school and college days. We think 
he has acted wisely and well, for 
in few cases could it be so safely 
said that the boy is father to the 
man as in that of Lever. He took 
by a sort of general consent the 
first place amongst his fellows at 
school and college, where the ob- 
ject to be obtained was fun, frolic, 
adventure, amusement, or what is 
called in Ireland devilment, but we 
grieve to say to the neglect of more 
important matters. Lever’s father, 
an architect and builder of ample 
means, placed him at an early age 
in an excellent school in Dublin, 
transferring him from time to time 
to others of a higher grade, and 
finally to the University where he 
took his A.B. degree in 1827. He 
passed without discredit through 
school and college, but, as he ex- 
pressed himself in reference to the 
latter institutions, he brought little 
into Trinity and he took nothing 
out. In truth, human beings 
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were his books. He never took the 
book by the cover; but dipped 
pleasantly in, and invariably found 
value where a more superficial 
inspector would have turned away 
with contempt. His fellow men he 
read by the light of a keen observa- 
tion seldom surpassed, and with a 
power of assimilation sometimes 
startling. ‘ Don’t,” said a school- 
fellow of ‘Lever’s, still living, 
“don’t let slip a word of this to 
Lever. He will suck your brains, 
without leaving you a word, and 
make them more like his brains 
than yours.” But, though Lever 
learned little at school or college, 
he acquired a great deal else- 
where from professors of a looser 
philosophy. The first of these 
men whom we may facetiously 
style ‘ tutors,” was named Hewet- 
son Nixon, of a good Kilkenn 

family, who, though born blind, 
was a successful horse-dealer and 
agriculturist. He was, as we well 
remember, a bold rider, hunted his 
own hounds, and wrote and sang 
songs so popular as to be printed 
in ballads, which were sold for a 
halfpenny, and chanted at fairs 
and markets. With this worthy 
Lever formed an alliance. They 
wrote doggrel in joint account, 
lampooned their neighbours, and 
turned into ridicule all who had 
not taste enough to admire the 
Brownsbarn harriers. The second 
of Lever’s social “tutors” was 
John Ottiwell, whose family lived 
at Beresford-place, Dublin, within 
a short distance of Lever’s father. 
Ottiwell was a sort of Admirable 
Crichton in his way, and somewhat 
older than Lever, who looked up 
to him as a marvel of genius. 
He wrote verses sentimental and 
humorous, ventriloquised, rode, 
jumped, swam, altered his fea- 
tures, contracted his stature, and 
(it was whispered) made a Rope 
of Sand, and even raised the 
devil. He was, as the late Rev. 
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John Lever always declared, and 
many believed, the original of 
Frank Webber in “ Charles O’Mal- 
ley.” To enact the part of “Judy 
Macan” in Lever’s novel was no 
doubt beyond even Ottiwell’s mar- 
vellous powers of transformation, 
for he was harsh featured ; ‘but to 
Lever this was no stumbling-block, 
for, if he could not suit the story 
to the man, he could suit the man 
to the story. The third “tutor” 
was the Rev. W. H. Maxwell, 
author of “ Wild Sports of the 
West,” with whom Lever became 
intimate in the north of Ireland 
during his dispensary days. “ Pre- 
bendary of Balla, thou art a wag,” 
exclaimed O’Connell in a public 
letter addressed to him. There 
isaremarkable resemblance between 
Maxwell and Lever, not only in 
character and manner of life, but in 
the actors they place upon the 
stage in several of their works, 
which in many instances are sug- 
gestive of imitation. Lever and 
Maxwell concocted together prac- 
tical jokes which set the half of 
Ulster by the ears, and convulsed 
with laughter the other. At the 
feet of these pleasant Gamaliels 
Lever sat, no inattentive listener to 
the very varied experiences of his 
instructors in things high and low, 
made no doubt agreeable to the ear 
by the wit and humour wherewith 
their confessions were garnished. 
Of Lever’s conversational ability, 
on which a good deal of his local 
fame rests, our biographer gives 
us many interesting specimens. 
Words of fun, of wit, and of wisdom 
flowed freely from his lips in those 
social gatherings which he loved so 
well, and they lose nothing in the 
animated narrative of Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick. But there was a side to 
Lever’s character which the public 
never saw. His high spirits were 
always followed by a reaction ; the 
more furious the fun was, and the 
longer it continued, the more certain 
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and the deeper was the depression, 
and the more difficult it was to 
rouse him out of it. This, it will 
probably be said, is the common 
lot of humanity, where good and 
evil contrive to balance each other. 
We have heard the objection made 
that Lever is sometimes represented 
as a spendthrift, but Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick was not writing—as he 
once did—the life of the ascetic 
Bishop Doyle; nor was he called 
upon to take a leaf from Canon 
Farrar in his recent valuable work 
on the Apostle Paul. Neverthe- 
less, it would appear, even from 
Dr. FitzPatrick’s showing, that 
Lever always contrived to pay his 
way, and to make, with grace, a 
modest provision for his family. 
For Lever’s wanderings and pon- 
derings in many lands, his adven- 
tures as a collegian, a bursch, a 
ballad singer, a medical student, a 
litterateur, a practical joker, a physi- 
cian, a magazine editor, a gamester, 
a cosmopolite, a consul, ‘and a table- 
talker, we cama refer our readers to 
the views furnished by Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick. Through that big telescope 
will also be got glimpses of Lever 
as a masquerader, a dancer, a 
militia officer, an equestrian evolu- 
tionist, a charioteer, an amateur 
player, a poet, a journalist, an 
opium eater, a pugilist in gloves, 
and an expert fencer! Sometimes 
“the telescope” becomes quite 
a kaleidoscope of striking and 
conglomerated _ particles — more 
mechanical than artistic. The con- 
cluding chapters awaken conflicting 
emotions. Though interspersed 
with bright ana, they are for the 
most part the melancholy record of 
family and other misfortunes, 
which fell heavily on Lever, when 
with broken health and broken 
spirits he was badly able to bear 
them. His only son, of whose 
future career his hopes were high, 
died suddenly. His wife, who had 
given him near forty years of 
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domestic happiness, and to whom 
he was more like a lover than a 
husband, was wrenched from his 
side by a merciless disease marked 
by excruciating torture. Meantime 
the health of the strong man suc- 
cumbed; his constitution became 
shattered under repeated attacks of 
illness ; his powers began to fail 
him, and even his right hand, he 
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declared, had lost its cunning. He 
died, as Dickens and Thackeray 
died, in his sleep, parting with 
many in love and affection, with all 
in peace and charity. Dr. Fitz- 
Patrick’s picture of a chequered life 
—coloured with the unfading tints 
of genius—cannot fail to arrest 
attention. 
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Silver and gold, silver and gold !— 

For the sun’s dusk red in the western fold 
Tells that the end of a day draws nigh ; 

And the clouds they grow bolder along the sky. 


Silver and gold, silver and gold,— 

For the moon in the east is a queen to behold, 

As she reigns with her spells o’er the calm sweet night, 
Holding tremulous sceptre where ghosts walk white. 


Silver new-molten meets ebbing of gold, 

On a wandering isle without a foothold, 

A vessel alone on the lonely seas, 

Stirred with the sigh of the fanciful breeze. 


Moonbeams and sunbeams, silver and gold !— 

And they toyed with the barque as she idly rolled 
On the silent waters that shadowy grew, 

As the night-gloom fell, and the stars stole through. 


Silver and gold, silver and gold ;— 

And the sun that is wasted in cloudland cold, 

Throws a purple pall o’er a woman’s face, 

Where death’s colourless finger is smoothing pain’s trace. 


Moonbeams and sunbeams, silver and gold, 

The young is come in place of the old, 

A seal set on lips that have said their last word, 
And lips that ne’er opened before, are stirred. 


Lights of earth, Light of heaven, shower silver and gold ; 
Come aboard the great ship is a traveller bold: 

Twilight and moonlight, in soft mantle hide 

One that vanishes silently o’er the ship’s side. 


Silver and gold, silver and gold, 

The sun is lost in the wide sea-wold, 
The veil falls over the mother’s head, 
On a journey new is the traveller sped. 


Silver and gold, silver and gold ;— 

The waves, as if bells by the star-rays knolled, 

Ring of death, and of ghosts that dance all in white, 
And the babe’s cry breaks on the calm sweet night. 


Moonbeams and sunbeams, silver and gold ; 

A life is hidden, a life doth unfold : 

One goeth hence to a brightness afar, 

One hath found the way here by the light of a star. 


K. 
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Aut kinds of seership are rare. The possessor of the gift of vision 
which the Scotch call second-sight, and which penetrates into a hidden 
sea of subtle ether that seems to play mysteriously about life’s path, is 
not an individual whom we meet every day. But still more difficult to 
meet with is a person endowed with what we will call first-sight, that is, 
with the gift of clear and penetrating vision into the actual life that 
rolls around us. The generality have lack-lustre eyes and see nothing 
beyond their own noses; a few take a lively interest in watching and 
sharing in anything bright, new, and original—these are souls not quite 
asleep. But they are very few indeed Who are sufficiently awake to 
realise how marvellous a world this is in which we live; what huge 
sleeping powers lie within it, waiting only for the hand of man to rouse 
and direct their boundless activity. 

Once, in “ Essays and Reviews,” a man who ought to have known better 
(Baden Powell) said that “the meaning of ‘moral laws controlling 
physical’ is not very clear.” The meaning is this, that no degraded race 
is trusted with great powers. Were the leading races of the world to 
lose their orderliness and responsibility, with these qualities, we may be 
sure, would vanish their faculty of wielding the vast yet delicate mecha- 
nical powers to which they owe so much. Concurrently with the growth 
of civilisation these powers have developed. There were certain achieve- 
ments of ancient civilisations which vanished with their decline and have 
never re-appeared. Everyone who will help to put his discoveries to 
wise uses can help the inventor to invent. The poet will not compose if 
there is no hope of a listening ear; the singer counts upon, almost lives 
upon, the sympathy of his audience ; the representative man would be 
as badly off without the people as popular units would be helpless with- 
out representative, or, to use an American expression, pivotal men. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Edison, a seer whose seership is held to 
Matter, has many of the characteristics ascribed to the seer of occult 
things. He reaches the acme of discovery very often in the dead of 
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night ; his face is not marked by the anxious gravity, the irremovable 
knots and furrows that mark laborious thought, but rather seems the 
face of one whose best things come by inspiration. Like the prophets 
of old, too, he is not of the world—wears shabby garments, does not care 
to be féted, lives in his dreams. He might be a follower of the deity of 
the oracle, and say, “I have come to this land of Delphi, where, taking 
his seat in the very centre of the earth, Phoibos utters his chants to 
mortals, ever soothsaying to them that which is and that which shall 
be.” Mr. Edison, in showing us that which is, and which we have not 
seen before, is also declaring that which shall be. Readers of the late 
Lord Lytton’s “Coming Race” will now at least be obliged to own that 
we need no longer fear a coming invasion of a superior class of humanity ; 
we are learning to be the “ coming race” ourselves. 

Mr. Edison appears to regard nature as containing all possibilities, 
which have only to be seen to be utilised. He scornfully rejects the idea 
that he is possessed of genius, or of any quality superior to those of 
common man. The thing is there, and has but to be seen; this is the 
formula of his invention, and he is ready to give his time to look for 
it until it is seen. Anybody could dothat. So, in truth—anybody with 
the right sort of eyes. In spite of his repudiation of genius, Mr. 
Edison has what has been described as its eminent characteristic—the 
capacity of taking trouble. A Chinese sage averred that, if an ordinary 
man succeeds by one effort, the superior man will succeed by ten; if the 
ordinary man succeeds by ten, the superior man is prepared to continue 
his efforts up to a hundred. Mr. Edison, in spite of his unclouded 
brow and youthful air of inspiration, is ready to extend his efforts to 
thousands. While intent upon his aim, he will try the most unlikely 
projects, follow the most wrong-headed schemes which sound science 
would greet with scorn, but in the end something in him—call it infal- 
lible instinct, luck, inspiration, perseverance, or anything else—leads him 
into the right direction. One result—a very trifling little button to all 
appearance, but the crucial part of an invention—was reached after no 
fewer than three thousand experiments. 

Americans love celebrities ; they delight in interviewing and lionising. 
This is carried to such an extent that a number of people, unworthy of 
any special notice, are “ written up” by the less important papers, in the 
true American style. It is fortunate when the unwearying interviewer 
meets with a celebrity so genuinely interesting, so wonderful in his own 
way, as Edison the inventor. How many times has his house been 
described, his personal appearance, manners, and habits given to the 
public, though he is still but a young man! Yet every account of him 
is full of interest, because his character is so remarkable. Mr. Edison 
is the magician of the nineteenth century; he has made of modern 
America a land more wonderful than any fabled country of the Arabian 
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Nights. His discoveries, though so practical and full of usefulness, are 
many of them of a kind that fasten upon the imagination. When he 
said of the statue of Liberty which overlooks the sea, “I can make that 
statue speak so that it can be heard ten miles,” he touched a chord 
which must thrill through all imaginative persons. It is like returning 
to the days of one’s youth when the wonders of Sindbad the Sailor were 
accepted in good faith, and all the marvels of fairy tales were believed to 
be true somewhere. It is small wonder that people travel only to look at 
& man whose powers so far transcend the formerly accepted limit of 
man’s capacities. 

Thomas Alva Edison came into the world—it has been said with a 
cigar in his mouth, for he is an inveterate smoker—on the 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1847. He is thus quite a young man, but, judging by results, would 
seem to have already lived several lives. 

He was born in a village which bears a name full of charming associa- 
tions, but which belies them in itself. Milan, in Erie County, Ohio, is 
not a marble city, but an obscure and wretched canal hamlet. His 
father was a man of splendid constitution, versatile abilities, and a 
restless nature. He was in turn tailor, nurseryman, dealer in grain, in 
lumber, and in farm lands. These qualities have all been transferred to 
his son, whose strength is extraordinary, and whose restless temperament 
seems insatiable. But otherwise he is an apparition in the midst of a 
family which, though strong, has not been remarkable. His mother 
(Scotch, though born in Massachusetts) was of good education, having 
been a school teacher in Canada, and from her he obtained all the definite 
instruction that he ever received. On the father’s side his ancestry can 
be traced back two hundred years, to a period when the family were exten- 
sive millers in Holland. In1730 the Edisons emigrated to America, and 
it is a matter of special pride with the great inventor that he can call 
himself a “full-blooded American.” The new country has a power in the 
combinations of nationalities; the children of her vigorous soil hold in 
their veins the blood of other lands, and their characters are made strong 
by the mingling of elements. The Edison family have the Dutch sturdi- 
ness and the Scotch perseverance and canniness in their united stock. 
The race of Edisons has been long-lived. Edison’s great-grandfather 
reached the age of 102, and his grandfather of 103 years; his father, 
a man standing 6ft. 2in., in 1868 outjumped two hundred and fifty men 
belonging to a regiment stationed at Fort Gratiot, Mich. Thus Thomas 
Edison has a fine physical inheritance; and although he has never had 
more than two months’ schooling in his life, yet his mother was a finely- 
educated woman, and imparted a love of literature to her son. 
This was encouraged as far as possible, and his father used to pay 
him for every book he mastered. Thus, although he had an edu- 
cation which perhaps an Oxford man might regard as very desultory, 
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it had that great and good result which so often systems of edu- 
cation fail to produce—the awakening of a passion which developed 
into a habit of knowledge seeking. It is true that this thirst for 
information must be a part of Edison’s nature, or he could not have 
pursued knowledge with such an unfailing passion ; but it is also true 
that to teach a child to read for himself and to desire information, is both 
a rarer and more effectual education than any college cramming or school 
system. His mother was industrious and ambitious; these qualities she 
imparted to him, and the habit of concentrated study which he early 
acquired has been of incalculable value to him. As a child, though not 
noticed in any way as being brilliant or remarkable, he was always busy, 
full of experiments and ideas. He was anxious to get to work when 
very young, and at the age of twelve he went as train-boy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway. He obtained the exclusive newsdealers’ right 
between Detroit and Port Huron; he made a dollar a day at this 
time, which small fortune he handed over to his mother. When 
he first went to Detroit he began to read in the library, and started with 
the idea that he could read the whole of it. Under this impression he 
read through fifteen feet of a bottom shelf,and then gave up the attempt 
and adopted the more practical plan of selecting books from the general 
mass. In the course of this extraordinary progress of fifteen feet he had 
gone through Newton’s “ Principia,” Ure’s scientific dictionaries, and 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” There is something Titanic in the 
ideas this boy had of what he could accomplish ; and certainly, when one 
reflects that he did accomplish fifteen feet of dry treatises without any 
skipping, it is plain that he was an omnivorous reader. Mr. Edison dis- 
tinguished himself, while on this railway as train-boy, by turning a car, 
which was unused because it had neither springs nor ventilation, into a 
laboratory ; but his great deed during this part of his career was pub- 
lishing and printing a weekly paper on the train, called the Grand Trunk 
Herald. This wonderful paper was sold at 3 cents, and its subscribers 
numbered several hundreds. It was printed by the most primitive 
method, that of pressing the sheets with the hands upon the type, and 
on one side of the paper it was blank. The contributors were baggage- 
men and brakesmen. George Stephenson, our great engineer, when 
passing over the railway, saw Edison busy at his travelling printing office, 
and ordered an extra edition for himself. The Herald was shown by some 
traveller to the London Times, and was noticed as being the only news- 
paper printed ona railway. The paper ran for six months; but, alas! 
one day the water in Edison’s phosphorus bottle evaporated, the fiery 
drug fell on the floor and ignited the car. The conductor with difficulty 
extinguished the fire, thrashed Edison, and threw the materials out of 
window, so that the successful career of the Grand Trunk Herald came 
to an unexpected termination. Its history is interesting because the 
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features of it are characteristic of Mr. Edison’s way through life: diffi- 
culties appear to add zest to his determination. 

Telegraphy, from his first elementary insight into it, absorbed and 
interested him; became, indeed, a hobby. He made innumerable experi- 
ments in the cellar at home; the oddest of which was attempting to 
generate a current by means of rubbing a couple of cats vigorously at 
each end. The result was unsuccessful, perhaps partly in consequence 
of the very sudden departure of the cats. But soon Edison got a helper 
in his hobby, and this in consequence of an act of bravery and humanity 
on his own part. At Mount Clements station the operator’s little boy of 
two years old crept in front of the cars ; Edison sprang from the train and 
snatched him away, barely saving his life. The child’s father offered 
to help Edison learn telegraphy, in gratitude for the brave act, and 
after that, when Edison had got to the end of his route, he would 
return to Mount Clements, working there at night upon his favourite 
study. After some five months of this he was able to obtain work in 
the telegraph office at Port Huron. He left it in six months because 
remuneration promised for extra work was not paid. After this he 
wandered about a good deal. He was perhaps a little too active in 
mind for the peace of superintendents. For instance, at Canada, the 
operators were required to report “six” every half-hour to the circuit 
manager. Edison got out of this by inventing a machine which would 
write the figure six and sign his office calls while he quietly slept. 
Although for various reasons he lost situations, he never seems to have 
lacked them, for operators were in request. At Cincinnati, where he 
worked a day wire, and “ subbed” for the night men whenever he could 
obtain the privilege, he reached a new platform in his work. After he 
had been there three months, a delegation of Cleveland operators came 
to organise a branch of the Telegraphers’ Union. On a certain evening 
the whole force struck, with a single exception, and left the office to go 
upon a great spree. When Edison came in as usual to practise, and 
found the office so nearly deserted, he took the press report as well as 
he could, and worked on through the night. The next day he was 
rewarded by an increase of salary and one of the best wires in the office, 
the Louisville. Bob Martin, considered one of the fastest senders in 
America, worked the Louisville end, and from the experience obtained 
by working with him, Edison dates his reaching this new platform—that 
of first-rate ability as an operator. Among his fellow-workmen at this 
time, Edison got the nickname of “ luny” or crazy man; this was earned 
in a very innocent fashion, principally perhaps by his total indifference 
to dress, his passion for reading and for solving “ impossible” problems. 
But it is aptly suggested that his pleasure in working at all hours had a 
great deal to do with it. A love of work for its own sake must be a 
very unintelligible quality to the ordinary workmar, from what is gene- 
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rally seen of him. Edison could be induced to do other men’s work, out of 
his good nature, and sometimes, when surrounded by dissolute and idle 
companions, would accomplish an enormous amount of labour. He 
‘would lend money, or he would spend it in books and apparatus, but in 
other respects he was abstemious almost to stoicism. In 1868 he 
appeared in Boston, where he began to find some real success. He was 
one of the most accomplished operators, and here some of his inventions 
began to be noticed. Yet he entered New York in a disconsolate and 
dispirited state, to find real success after the years of wandering which 
had preceded it. He hung round the office of the Gold Indicator Com- 
pany for some days, when first in New York; their apparatus were 
constantly out of order, and at last one day Edison “ happened in ” just 
as a catastrophe of the kind had occurred. The superintendent was out, 
and Edison offered to fix the machinery. The president was amazed, but, 
being in despair, allowed him to try. He soon succeeded, and the next 
day he was offered an important post with the Company. He invented 
a printer of stock and gold quotations which they at once adopted ; 
the Western Union Telegraph Company took him up. His fortunes had 
turned. He devoted himself to telegraphic inventions, and from thence- 
forth he “kept the path to the Patent office hot with his footsteps.” 
Edison’s inventions soon replaced the old apparatus of the gold and stock 
telegraphy, and the two companies who employed him paid him a large 
salary for the privilege of the first option of purchase of all his inven- 
tions relating to telegraphy. He started a great electrical manufactur- 
ing establishment at Newark, which was formed of three large shops 
and two laboratories; here he employed 300 men, and was himself the 
busiest man in America. 

Mr. Edison is a phenomenon in his defiance of the ordinary rules of 
weakness which man is subject to. On one occasion he had accepted a 
very large order for improved printers. The first instruments for 
practical use proved a failure, and he could not discover the defect, till 
at last he took four or five of his best men and retired with them to the 
top floor of his factory, with the remark that they would never come 
down till the printer worked. He laboured for sixty consecutive hours, 
and when he left that top floor the printer did work. After sixty hours 
of such labour most men would have a brain fever, but Mr. Edison can 
rebuild his strength by a sleep of thirty hours. He says, however, that 
after going without sleep longer than usual he grows nervous, and ideas 
flow rapidly into his mind. This extraordinary capacity for labour 
places him in a very fortunate position; when he sees an idea he is 
capable of pursuing it to the last. He chooses his assistants not only for 
their skill and their willingness to do what he wishes, but also for 
physical endurance, which is very necessary to him. For himself he 
knows of no difference between day and night. Work appears to be the 
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one great fact of his existence, and all the necessities of ease-loving 
mankind are subordinated to it. His labours throughout his life have 
been gigantic, and his ambition that of a giant rather than such as one 
would expect from a slim young American in the present day. But his 
natural insight into the powers of our world and the possibilities of our 
race carries him through those difficulties which to the blind and 
unbelieving would be impossible. Many of his inventions have a 
strangely doubtful value, which has made them very acceptable to the 
comic journalists. The New York Times suggested in 1878 that something 
really ought to be done to Mr. Edison, and that perhaps it had better be 
done with a hemp rope; the phonograph seemed to be altogether too 
much for that respectable paper. The idea that your friends might keep 
a concealed phonograph in their drawing-room, so that when you went 
to call you never dare whisper how ugly and ill-furnished the room was, 
while you were left alone in it—that idea was bad enough; but when it 
came to the aerophone, then the New York Times became serious. 
An imvention which converts whispers into roars is really too 
much; as the Times pointed out pathetically, talk is the ruin 
of republics, and conversation the bane of private life. If 
America still wishes to preserve her great inventor, he should 
be requested to limit himself in the extension of man’s powers to those 
which will add to our joys, and not to our already accumulated sorrows. 
Edison has unconsciously provided quite a new field for the comic 
sketcher: pictures of an exhausted and dying millionaire whispering his 
will into a phonograph; of a lady buying so many yards of a sermon, 
and so many of a lecture; of a prima donna singing to the great public 
in the seclusion of her own sanctum; and of safe war conferences by 
help of the aerophone, have made us all familiar with the funny aspect 
of these new powers. But with the laughter of all the comic papers in 
Europe ringing in our ears, we feel these things to be so grand that the 
ridicule is very ephemeral. These mysterious powers which lie about 
us, waiting for the man wise enough to find them out, are indeed awe- 
inspiring. We cannot guess to what dimensions we are capable of grow- 
ing. Already, though pigmies in actual size, we are giants upon the 
earth, and convert the elements into our slaves; perhaps the future 
holds in its hand some power which shall enable us to break the bonds 
of this round globe, and speak with the far planets. 

Mr. Edison’s work for the science of telegraphy has been incessant and 
invaluable. From 1869 to 1873 Mr. Edison was engaged in a series of 
experiments in electric telegraphy, with a view to the improvement of 
the automatic telegraph by the invention of a system which should com- 
bine increase of speed with diminution of cost. The first automatic 
telegraph was originated by Alexander G. Bain, a Scotchman, in 1846, 
and the systems of subsequent inventors were developments and modifi- 
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cations of his, the main principle being retained in all—viz., the trans- 
mission of messages by means of telegraphic characters composed of 
groups of dots and dashes punched into paper. The perforated paper 
is introduced between two rollers connected with the wire, and a metal 
cylinder connected with the battery. The paper being a non-conductor, 
breaks the circuit between battery and line so that no electricity can 
pass over, but as the paper is moved forward, by hand or mechanism, 
the rollers and cylinder touch each other through such punctured holes 
in the paper as successively present themselves, and a current of elec- 
tricity is transmitted along the line of wire. At the other end the 
current is received on a strip of paper prepared by chemicals sensitive to 
electricity, and the message is recorded by the decomposition of the 
chemicals through the action of the electricity producing marks on the 
paper. The three chief requisites for a perfect system of this kind are— 
first, a mechanism for puncturing the telegraphic characters swiftly and 
surely at one end of the line; second, a chemical solution appropriately 
sensitive to the electric current at the other end of the line; third, some 
method of neutralising the effects of what is known as the static dis- 
charge—a phenomenon common to all telegraph lines. 

Mr. Edison set to work upon the punching apparatus, and found that 
the great obstacle to complete success was the difficulty of obtaining 
mechanism that should satisfactorily punch out the dashes; he therefore 
substituted for the dash an arrangement of three holes in close prox- 
imity, a larger one over two smaller ones. The electric current euters 
by the small dot-hole on the left, passes to the larger hole above, and 
thence to the small dot-hole on the right, thus making a continuous 
current, which records itself at the receiving end of the line as one cou- 
tinuous mark—in fact, a dash ; thus the letter A in telegraphic character 
by a dot and a dash is punched as a dot and three dots, and records 
itself as a dot and a line; B, as two dots and a line, &c. The punchinye 
mechanism is connected with a keyboard, on which the operator can per- 
form as on a musical instrument, striking each letter at will, and setting 
in motion the mechanism for punching it. The perforated paper is 
received into a box from which it is taken up by the machine. The speed 
averages thirty or thirty-five words a minute, but an exceptionally skilled 
operator attained to the speed of one hundred and ten words averaging 
five letters in each word. 

Mr. Edison next turned his attention to the subject of the “ static dis- 
charge.” He found that a message sent at an average speed over a few 
miles only of wire was perfectly decipherable at the other end; but if 
either the speed or distance were increased, the message became blurred, 
and on further increase was received as one continuous line. This was 
owing to the surplus electricity, or static current, which accumulated in 
the wire and prevented the current from the battery from being broken 
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by the intervals of non-conducting paper, and which continued after the 
discharge from the battery ceased. Mr. Edison arranged a magnet 
introduced into the circuit by means of a branch wire issuing from the 
main wire before it reached the receiver, and joining it again between the 
receiver and the earth. On reaching the branch wire the electric current 
parts into two, one portion passing along the main wire through the 
chemically-prepared receiving paper to the earth—the other following the 
branch wire. When this current, passing along the branch wire round 
the magnet, weakens in the least degree, an antagonistic current is 
generated by the magnet, part of which flows round the small circuit 
formed by the branch wire and portion of the main wire containing the 
receiver, while the remainder escapes to the earth. This antagonistic 
magnetic discharge neutralises the static discharge through the prepared 
paper. Another method of overcoming the effects of the static dis- 
charge is this: When the current induced by the battery ceases, the 
static electricity discharges itself at both ends of the wire. Consequently 
there is somewhere in the wire a neutral point where there is no flow. 
If the receiver is placed at this neutral point an incredible speed may be 
attained. By the use of a sufficient quantity of coiled line the neutral 
point may be obtained anywhere, e.g., at either end of the Atlantic cable. 
New York has in this manner been made the neutral point from Washing- 
ton, and a speed of three thousand words a minute obtained. 

The recording of the message was accomplished by means of the metal 
point ending the telegraph wire meeting a sheet of paper moistened with 
water. The current of electricity decomposes the water into its elements 
oxygen and hydrogen. If the metal point be of iron, the liberated 
oxygen attacks it, causing rust. If to the water wherewith the paper is 
moistened be added a chemical which combining with the rust gives a 
colouration to the paper, the automatic record is complete. If an iron 
point is used, the ferro-cyanide of potassium will unite with the particle 
of rust on the point and form Prussian blue. If a tin point, another 
chemical is used, and another colour is produced. With this enormous 
increase of speed to 3000 words a minute, a more sensitive solution than 
any hitherto used became necessary. Mr. Edison spent many months 
in the search for an appropriate metal and chemical, and tested many 
hundred working solutions. At last he hit upon the combination of the 
metal tellurium with paper steeped in salt water. This union produced 
the most perfect success. It differed from the previous combinations in 
that it is the hydrogen instead of the oxygen which is the active agent— 
forming with the tellurium a yellow compound, which quickly blackens 
on exposure to air. The tellurium has the additional advantage of cutting 
off the signals very sharply, thus aiding in overcoming the static dis- 
charge from the line. The purpose of the salt is to render the paper a 
better conductor, so that the water may be more rapidly decomposed. 
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The inventor succeeded in recording the Lord’s Prayer in distinct 
characters in the space of an inch. To obtain a record of 3000 words a 
minute, each word averaging five letters, and each letter five electrical 
impulses, the metal and chemical must act on each other, producing a 
new chemical combination 45,000 times in one minute. Our speech may 
reach 160 words a minute. A good telegraph operator writes about 
forty words a minute; therefore the wire can carry as many words as 
twenty men can speak, talking as fast as they can, or eighty men copy in 
the same time. During the first year that Mr. Edison’s machine was in 
use between New York and Washington it transmitted more than three 
millions of messages. Owing to litigation with rival companies, the use 
of it has had to be discontinued until the questions involved have been 
settled in the courts. During the time that the system was in practical 
operation the inventor was at work upon a machine which should per- 
forate and record in the form of Roman letters, so that thus the paper 
might be taken direct from the wire, and delivered to the person ad- 
dressed. He also conceived the idea of a small perforating machine by 
means of which anybody might punch his message at home and send 
the strip to the telegraph office for transmission. The company pro- 
posed to charge so much a yard, instead of so much a word, for the 
transmission, leaving the sender free to crowd as much as he liked 
into the space. 

Unfortunately, the litigation put a stop to the entire system, and for 
lack of funds these portions of the invention have never been perfected. 

Another apparatus which Mr. Edison has perfected and patented is 
his quadruplex telegraph, by which four messages may be sent at the 
same time over the same wire. Two currents of diverse strength 
can be transmitted simultaneously in the same direction without inter- 
fering one with another, just as a ripple and a great wave may run on 
the same stream of water at the same time. Other two diverse currents 
may be transmitted in the opposite direction, and, unlike waves of water, 
they will meet and pass the first two without causing disturbance to any 
of the four. The quadruplex apparatus was used with excellent results 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company. The electric pen for mul- 
tiplying copies of letters and drawings is another of Mr. Edison’s patents, 
of which he owns one hundred and fifty. Of these about a dozen are of 
real importance ; the others have been taken out rather as guards against 
possible infringements of the more valuable patents. 

Among so many marvellous inventions, the most marvellous, at all 
events to the popular mind, are the varieties of speaking machines with 
which Mr. Edison’s name is associated. It gives the impression of one’s 
having strayed into a romance of Wonderland, instead of contemplating 
the solid science of a solid earth, when it comes to bottling up speech and 
setting it on a shelf, to be uncorked a century hence like good port wine, 
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or when words can be spoken into a machine, whence they shall reissue 
hundreds of miles away, according as may be desired, either in a great 
big gruff voice like that of the huge bear in the fairy-tale, or as the 
middle voice of the middle-sized bear, or else as the little wee soft voice of 
the wee-wee bear. 

At the time when Professor Bell exhibited his first telephone, Mr. 
Edison had in his laboratory a precisely similar apparatus which he had 
devised some months before, for the purpose of reproducing the vibra- 
tions of a tuning-fork. Had he chanced to sound a vocal note, or utter 
words into this device, he would have anticipated Professor Bell in the 
discovery of the magneto-telephone. As it was, Professor Bell’s patent, 
though not interfering with Edison’s right to use his own machine as a 
reproducing apparatus for sound, debarred him from using it for the 
purpose of transmitting vocal effects. He therefore set to work about 
the invention of a galvanic transmitter. The graduated sound-waves of 
the human voice as received on the diaphragm of the telephone must be 
represented by equally graduated waves of electric current; a series of 
experiments was therefore entered upon with the object of determining 
whether any matter or compound existed, or could be formed, which 
would supply by its expansion and contraction a sufficiently delicate 
variation of resistance to produce the desired effect of increasing and 
decreasing the resistance of a current. He began at one end of his 
stock of chemicals, and tried them all—some two thousand. He found 
that various forms of carbon responded the best to the vibrations pro- 
duced on the diaphragm of the telephone by the human voice, but none 
were perfectly satisfactory. He was looking round for something else 
to try, when his assistant brought him the broken chimney of a kerosene 
lamp, encrusted with lampblack from the smoke. This he scraped off, 
and moulded into a button about the size of a sixpence, experimented 
with it, and the result was a complete solution of the problem. He had 
now a complete telephone, independent of that of Professor Bell, and 
superior to his, in that the strength of the currents is not limited by 
the vocal power. Thus longer lines could be worked, and a greater 
volume of sound obtained from the receiving instrument. The carbon 
telephone was patented in England in 1877. But Mr. Edison’s labour 
was only half accomplished by the perfect carbon transmitter. He next 
set to work upon an electro-chemical receiver. In the series of experi- 
ments already recorded in automatic telegraphy with the metal point 
and chemical solution, he observed this phenomenon: When a strip of 
paper, steeped in a solution of certain chemicals, was subjected to the 
action of the electric current, its surface became smoother. As soon as 
the current was withdrawn, it regained its normal character. If the 
strip of paper were placed upon a metal base connected with one pole of 
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pole were pressed firmly down on the paper and moved along by muscular 
force or clockwork ; then, despite the downward pressure, the platinum 
strip would move along freely as long as the current continued, but if 
the current were interrupted, the motion of the wire would be instantly 
stopped by the normal friction of the moist paper. Endeavouring by 
additional force to overcome this friction, and at the same moment re- 
storing the electric current, it was found that the wire would be instantly 
released, and would involuntarily slip over the paper as if upon ice. 
Here was a power to put in motion matter at a distance by means of 
electricity without the intervention of an electro-magnet. Mr. Edison 
applied this new principle to the telephone, substituting a cylinder of 
chalk, saturated with an alkaline solution, for the original paper, 
the friction of the chalk being more uniform owing to its finer 
particles. The cylinder is mounted on a shaft which is rotated 
by a hand crank. A brass strip faced with platinum, attached to 
the centre of a disc of mica, projects over the cylinder, and bears with 
considerable pressure upon the chalk by means of a spring. The electric 
current is made to pass from the brass strip to and through the chalk 
cylinder at the point of friction. When the crank is turned so as to 
rotate the cylinder outward from the face of the disc, the friction 
between the cylinder and strip drags the centre of the disc inward more 
or less. If now an impulse of electricity is passed over the wire, the 
friction is destroyed and the disc by its own tension regains its normal 
position. Thus the disc is drawn in one direction by the friction, in the 
other by its own tension; when this is united with the carbon-trans- 
mitter, we have a perfect telephone, and such power can be obtained as 
will cause the reproduction of the voice in greater or less volume than 
was given forth by the transmitter. It can either whisper a secret or 
roar a command. One day, while experimenting on an automatic tele- 
graph transmitter, Mr. Edison tried tinfoil to receive the indentations of 
the recorder instead of paper, and was surprised to see how readily it 
received them. These identations, passing under another needle, were 
to repeat the message automatically to another wire. A few days later, 
the fancy seized him to fix a needle point to the diaphragm of a tele- 
phone, and try whether the vibration of the diaphragm, when spoken 
against, would cause the needle to prick his finger. It did so, and he 
wondered what would be the effect. on a slip of paper. He tried the 
experiment, and, sure enough, there was a sort of indented track j 
Then it occurred to him to try what would result from drawing this 
indented slip under the point again, following the working of the 
automatic transmitter. The effect was one which almost made him 
wild. A sound like a smothered cry of words seeking utterance issued 
from the diaphragm. He worked, oblivious of food or sleep, until he 
had made a grooved cylinder, and put a piece of tinfoil on it—to this he 
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attached the diaphragm and shouted into it. On turning the crank the 
words were reproduced with distinct articulation and marvellous elocu- 
tion, and the phonograph took its place among the wonders of the day. 
While pursuing experiments in electric lighting, Mr. Edison developed 
some striking phenomena arising from the heating of metals by flames 
and by the electric current. After further imvestigation of the 
phenomena, he succeeded in condensing certain metals so that they 
increased in density four or five times beyond what had hitherto been 
deemed possible. The series of experiments also referred to the volatili- 
sation of metals in vacuo. He succeeded in obtaining with a condensed 
platinum wire with a radiating surface only about equal to a grain of 
buckwheat an electric light equal to the light of eight standard 
candles. The wire before being subjected to this process would scarcely 
give out the light of one candle. Thus he is enabled, by the increased 
capacity of platinum, to withstand high temperature, to employ small 
radiating surfaces and reduce the energy required for the light. Mr. 
Edison’s electric light machine combines the smallest resistance with the 
greatest electro-motive force. 

Mr. Edison has, notwithstanding his being the wizard of the d ay 
a humorous side to his character, and an imperturbable good humour, 
yet even he must find it difficult to be amused with the curiosity of the 
sight-seeing public. In 1876 he moved out to Menlo Park, some twenty- 
four miles from New York, where he hoped he would, at a sufficiently 
inconvenient distance from the city, be comparatively free from visitors. 
But it was no use; a gentleman asked the privilege of presenting a few 
friends ; he arrived on the scene with a small party of one hundred and 
seventy-five persons !—and it is nothing uncommon for a “ special train” 
full of visitors from Boston to be announced. Edison may be driven yet 
to carry out a natural law and throw out some device for his own pro- 
tection. He does allow sometimes that he will probably be tempted to 
“blow up somebody yet ;” and he once declared that he was considering 
the idea of connecting a battery with his gate, so that everybody who 
touched it should be straightway knocked down. 

Menlo Park is a little hamlet, quiet enough in itself, a mere group 
of some half-a-dozen yellow and chocolate houses. Upon a hill 
Edison has built his laboratory. On the ground floor he has a 
machine room, where there is an engine of ten-horse power and a collec- 
tion of expensive tools, so that any appliance can be made under his own 
eye. He has a costly scientific library ; but his great possessions appear 
to be those which are of use to him in his work. He has thousands of 
bottles containing chemicals, and he makes a point of having some of 
every known chemical or mineral, in case he should need it. 

When you go to his house he may very possibly answer your inquiry 
for “Mr. Edison,” himself; or, if not, you will be shown into his 
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laboratory, where you will find him among his assistants ; and if you try 
to guess which is Mr. Edison, your best plan will be to select the least 
obtrusive person in the group. His figure is slight and young-looking, 
though the face, from its long habit of concentration, has an old look; 
he has a frank, cordial expression, and, like most men of great powers, 
can be almost a boy when his attention is turned away from his absorb- 
ing interests. But when he is not roused, he seems to retire within 
himself as if his mind had travelled a long way off, and his attention 
comes back slowly. He has the peculiar pallor of a night-worker, and if 
you stay with him through the night you will find him as bright at the 
end of the vigil as at the beginning. 

As Edison is said to be somewhat timid with ladies, it is pleasant 
to know that he has married, and married well. His wife was a lady 
telegraph operator. His two little ones are nicknamed Dot and Dash 
after the letters of that telegraphic alphabet which has been so inter- 
woven with their father’s life. Now and then they visit the scene of 
these wonderful labours of their father, to amuse themselves with that 
invariable delight to children, seeing “ the wheels go round.” 

When Mr. Edison chooses to vary his vast labours by a holiday he is 
sure to be welcomed anywhere. People are glad to have him only to 
look at. But he does not always succeed in pleasing those whose idea of 
entertaining a lion is to feast him. Invited to dine at Delmonico’s, that 
restaurant which has become historical from the celebrities it has feasted, 
he astounded his entertainer by contenting himself with a piece of pie 
and a cup of tea. If anybody has a right to say such a thing, certainly 
Edison may justify himself by saying he has no time to cultivate 
Epicurean tastes. Many people make this kind of excuse for not 
sharing in the tastes of most men, who would succumb at a hun- 
dredth part of the work Edison accomplishes. He must needs have 
holiday sometimes; but his difficulty would probably be how to 
escape from the great public eye. He laughingly said, a year 
ago, when speaking of taking a rest, “The proprietors of White Moun- 
tain hotels have generously placed that region at my disposal. They 
even offer to place a locomotive at my command. If I can get there I 
shall talk ten miles, from one peak to another, with my telescopo- 
phon!” 

He admires Victor Hugo and Jules Verne; small wonder, for to him 
no flight of imagination can seem absurd, and these authors are rather 
suggestors than romancists. And what a hero must Edison be to the 
boys who read Jules Verne. Let them picture to themselves a living 
man, who, when he talks of going to the White Mountains for a holiday, 
proposes to amuse himself by talking to his friends from peak to 
peak ! 


——————————————————==, 
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THE THRESHOLD; 


Or, Turrty Years Ago. 
A NOVEL. 


By a New Contributor. 


(Continued from page 482.) 


Cuapter LII. 
MADAME DE FAUBOURG. 


“Wait in the court, Petit,” said 
the managing director of the Bank 
of Athens, on emerging, like a limp 
Jack-in-the-box, from the miracu- 
lous little brougham, at the door 
which gave admission to the stair- 
case of the establishment. 

Petit removed to a convenient 
part of the court yard, and atten- 
ded to the wants of his animal 
without removing the harness. M. 
le Directeur, however, remained in 
his apartment merely for the time 
that was necessary to allow him to 
cast a hasty glance over the letters 
of the morning; and to give one 
or two to be answered, with a word 
of direction as to each. He then 
placed one or two more in his breast 
pocket, and descended the staircase 
with an easy and unconcerned 
aspect. Taking no notice of Petit, 
who took none of his master until 
his back was turned (on which the 
coachman became suddenly watch- 
ful of the retreating figure), the 
man of business sauntered along 
the boulevard, and dropped, as if 
by accident, into the open mouth 
of a café. 

The room he entered was large 
and splendid; the walls covered 
with looking-glasses. All that was 


not glass was gold—all that was 
not gold was glass; it was a hall 
of ormolu and crystal. In the 
centre a marble font gave forth a 
tiny jet of water, rising with a sort 
of irregular, inefficient beat, and 
falling into a glass basin containing 
gold and silver fish ; to the overflow 
of which receptacle the marble font 
served-by way of saucer. Around 
the room were small bronze tables, 
fixed to the floor, with marble tops. 
Behind and between the tables 
were benches and settees of carved 
mahogany, covered with crimson 
Utrecht velvet, and a few plain 
wooden chairs were interspersed 
amid the more costly furniture. 
The morning was rather too 
early for the grand affair of break- 
fast; but two or three occupants 
were seated at different tables. At 
one which bore signs of the rem- 
nants of rather a substantial repast, 
sat two men playing at dominoes. 
The younger of these two men 
was chiefly remarkable for a sort 
of cat-like stealthiness and fixity 
of gaze, and for the fitting of his 
clothes as if they grew on him. It 
was not that he was over-dressed, 
or dressed in any way in bad taste. 
But his wrists seemed as if they 
were ever holding down his white 
and spotless cuffs; his shoulders 
seemed as if they were keeping 
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guard over the unruffled smooth- 
ness and flatness of his shirt front. 
His hair, moustache, imperial, and 
eyes were all of a bright reddish 
auburn. He fixed his eye steal- 
thily on the managing director, 
while his hand rattled the domi- 
noes on the marble. 

The other player was a man of 
more pretentious appearance. He 
was a tall man—he was also very 
stout. Had he been less obese he 
would have struck you as very tall; 
as it was, you were most impressed 
by the wide expanse of light- 
coloured waistcoat, from and across 
which hung an enormous watch- 
chain, of engraved and_ twisted 
links, from each joint or interlink- 
ing of which hung, by little inde- 
pendent gold chainlets of their 
own, golden excrescences of every 
form and variety. A large globe 
of burnished gold, a locket of dead 
gold, a packet of Turkish coins, and 
a bunch of Neapolitan coral amulets, 
played at their will over the waist- 
coat. The face of the man was 
coarse—large featured, apparently 
English, but, if so, possibly Judai- 
cally English. He said something 
in a low voice to the auburn-eyed 
man, who turned straight round to 
face him as he spoke, listened in- 
tently to what he had to say, and 
then rose and left the room. 

The Directeur Gérant ordered a 
little cup of coffee, and then, 
pausing carelessly by the table, 
said to the domino player, “ Ah! 
you here!—I thought you never 
came till half-past eleven? By 
the bye, I am glad to have met 

ou.” 

The stout man, with an impor- 
tant and lordly air, said he was 
glad to have the felicity of meet- 
ing the Directeur. He had just 
finished breakfast. 

“In that case,” said the other, 
“if you are going eastward, we can 
walk a few steps together.” 

The one drew up his figure, and 
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marched defiantly out of the café, 
the other sauntered by him. 
“ Goldwin,” said he, ‘as they jleft 
the precincts occupied by the 
settlers on the pavé outside the 
door, “I want you to go with me 
to Therese.” 

“ Now?” said the other. 

“Yes, now.” 

The two men walked in silence 
along the boulevard. Soon they 
turned up a street at right angles 
to their course, and from that, in 
its turn, entered one of those quiet, 
colourless streets that formed a 
peculiar feature of pre-Hausmanic 
Paris. It was dark and narrow, 
but contained good, though 
gloomy-looking houses. For the 
first reason, the accommodation 
which it offered for residents was 
cheap ; for the second it was good— 
good if you never cared to look out 
of window. The locality, too, was 
such as to give ready access to the 
most central parts of Paris. Thus 
it came to pass that its population, 
which was somewhat of a migra- 
tory or nomadic type, was no less 
heterogeneous than unstable. The 
Legitimist noble from a distant 
province, the daily habitué of the 
Bourse, the operatic star of second 
or third magnitude, the steady 
man of business, the fluttering 
woman of pleasure, all found 
shelter in the Rue de Quelque- 
chose. 

Entering a large and gloomy 
house in this dark and convenient 
street, the managing director re- 
ceived from the portress the infor- 
mation that she had not seen 
Madame de Faubourg go forth, 
and that he could mount. After 
the pair had ascended two flights 
of stairs—to the visible punishment 
of Mr. Goldwin, who mopped his 
face with a cambric handkerchief, 
yet strove to trip in a juvenile 
manner up the trying rise—a thin, 
suspicious - looking man-servant, 
out of livery, opened a door at 
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which the director rang. He 
would inquire if Madame was at 
home. 

“ Give yourselves the pain to rest 
yourselves, gentlemen,” said the 
porter, showing them into a small 
waiting-room. 

“Give me your card, Goldwin,” 
said the Directeur. “Take this with 
you to inquire, Trichat, and say 
that Monsieur is with me.” 

In a short time Trichat returned, 
and piloted the companions 
through two or three consecutive 
apartments intoa good-sized draw- 
ing-room sown broadcast with 
articles of bric-a-brac, and involved 
in a convenient gloom by the half- 
closed position of the exterior 
venetian shutters, as well as by 
the internal drapery that veiled 
the windows themselves. 

Sitting in the midst of a low 
ottoman in the centre of this apart- 
ment, apparently engaged in doing 
nothing, was a lady of portly size, 
of commanding aspect, and, at the 
first glance, of extreme personal 
beauty. That effect was, however, 
in some mysterious manner, depen- 
dent on several extrinsic circum- 
stances. The shade of the room 
entered into the combination. So 
did her manner of turning her 
back to the light. Sodid the expres- 
sion which, apparently at will, she 
threw into a pair of large dark 
eyes set beneath an extremely 
broad and well-defined pair of 
black eyebrows. So did, finally, the 
distance at which you were per- 
mitted to view her. Madame de 
Faubourg allowed that she was 
approaching her thirtieth year ; her 
detractors asserted that she would 
never see five-and-fifty again. 
Taking an average is sometimes a 
rough way of approximating to the 
truth. 

M. le Directeur Gérant ap- 
proached, not too nearly, to Ma- 
dame de Faubourg with an air of 
profound, almost passionate admi- 
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ration, that suddenly seemed to 
transform the whole room. Mon- 
sieur Goldwin, in a more clumsy 
and ill-adjusted manner, followed 
suit, and paid the expected homage 
to the genius of the place. Ma- 
dame cast down her eyes, and re- 
ceived the compliments de rigeur, 
with a deprecatory, if somewhat 
practised and bashful mien. 

“You pay the penalty, my dear 
Madame de Faubourg, borne by 
conquerors. It is only from 
your own lips that your own argu- 
ments are absolutely irresistible. 
Instead of attempting to reproduce 
them, I have brought this cher 
Goldwin to hear from yourself. 
He is but another victim at the 
altar.” 

“Tt is Monsieur Goldwin who is 
wont to make the victims,” said 
Madame de Faubourg, with a con- 
quering glance. Madame spoke 
in the most Parisian French—the 
very cockney of the tongue. She 
spoke very slowly, and each word, 
especially if it contained the letters 
ror s, rattled and sibillated from 
her lips like a serpent making a 
dart. It may be proper to observe 
that the individual is as yet undis- 
covered who knew Monsieur de 
Faubourg, late or living; who 
knew, definitely, whether Madame 
were wife or widow; to what pro- 
vince or department of France the 
noble house of Faubourg belonged, 
or where was situated the terre 
from which they derived the sacred 
“de.” In the suppressed state of 
titles in Republican France, the 
maintenance or the assumption of 
the “de” was the only half un- 
avowed claim made by the wearer 
of that ancient distinction to the 
status of nobility. Otherwise her 
friends would have spoken of 
Madame la Marquise de Faubourg. 
They might, at the same time, have 
omitted to mention that the title 
had been conferred by a French 
monarch generally supposed to be 
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in Heaven, but actually resident in 
England, a monarch whose reign 
as that of Louis XVII. had been 
cruelly truncated by deluded his- 
torians. 

M. Goldwin needed no induce- 
ment but the pleasure of waiting 
on Madame. He was her most 
obedient slave, and he should like 
to hear her views on the subject. 

“All now depends,” said she, 
“on the command of a little money. 
M. le Directeur can give you a 
clearer idea of the state of parties 
than I can. The Orleans people 
fell so shamefully, so altogether 
without excuse, that their friends 
were dispirited—disgusted even ; 
besides they were the last, and 
therefore naturally are the last to 
return to power.” 

“For which reason,” added the 
Directeur, “we decline to be 
Orleanists.” 

“ For the Bonapartists,” resumed 
the female Metternich, “ there is 


no doubt that the party is strong 


in the country districts. Very 
strong—unexpectedly strong. It 
has taken the priests by surprise. 
They only directed their teaching 
on the subject with the view of 
keeping the machinations of Guizot 
in check. They thought their prof- 
fered idol was an impossibility. 
They have been cruelly taken by 
surprise by finding the wires of 
their mannikin pulled by more 
adroit fingers than their own. 
They could not turn round enough 
quickly. It to them was impossible. 
It was the belief of the country 
people that this one was the real 
Napoleon. Hence the success.” 

“You will teach us to cry, ‘Long 
live the Empire!’ Madame, if you 
continue.” 

“No,” said Madame, “I do not 
think it can come to that. It must 
not come to that. He has not 
head of his own. It is Fleury who 
is the real Bonaparte. The other 
is a phantom. Of course the 
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wire puller is to be purchased, but 
his price is high, too high. We 
must hold to the other way.” 

“ After all,” said the Directeur 
Gérant, “the Legitimists are the 
only people who have prejudices. 
I like dealing with people who 
have prejudices; it is something 
on which you can rely. I should 
think a man who has prejudices 
must feel so eminently respectable 
and self-contented.” 

“They do not care for people, 
but for ideas,” said Madame. 
“With them it is not Madame, nor 
Monsieur le Duc de Bourdeaux— 
it is the representative of St. Louis, 
whoever he may be. They care 
not who he may be. The whole 
clergy are with them in heart. 
Then it is only necessary to pro- 
duce the prince, to say ‘ Here is your 
king ’—to convince them of that, 
and they are with you to a man.” 

“Yes; that is so easy,” said the 
Directeur, “so certain, only you 
have to convince them.” 

“Does the testimony of such a 
man as M. le Duc de Beaupreau go 
for nothing r” said Madame, “ nor 
that of the Marquis de la Fére, 
Legitimist of the Legitimists ? 
And if you want more, produce the 
prince! Tet him once walk across 
the stage, and no one—no one of 
the Faubourg—can fail to recognise 
him. Let his two eldest daughters 
appear. As to personal beauty, 
poor little things, they have not 
much claim—no port, no size, no 
busts. But they are the very por- 
traits of two of the best known of 
the house—of the Queen Marie 
Antoinette and of Madame Eliza- 
beth. The Queen was not hand- 
some, to my taste, nor Madame 
either. Yet there was a sort of a 
—in fine, it was the fashion to 
make a fury about them. It will 
be the same with these two girls. 
Men have so little taste now-a- 
days.” 

“The men are so few who pos- 
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sess the advantage of having their 
taste cultivated by being permitted 
to adore Madame de Faubourg.” 

“Bagatelle!” said the lady. 
“Can you not suffer a woman to 
be as God made her, without 
making a marvel of her? But I 
say, produce these three, as a well- 
designed tableau—in the chamber, 
in the church—what know I?— 
and the coup is done.” 

“And there would be better 
coups to follow,” said Monsieur 
Goldwin, with a slight movement, 
as if he was washing his hands. 

“Then, Madame, you propose ?” 
inquired the Directeur Gérant. 

“A million, a paltry million,” 
said the lady, “that will do it. 
The Legitimists require no pay- 
ment, God be thanked, but they 
require to be enlightened. Those 
who enlighten them require money, 
at least to have their expenses 
paid. Then the parochial clergy, 
the Paris cwrés, who must bring 
up the masses at the proper mo- 
ment. Those who have to take 
charge of the carrying off of the 
armourers’ shops, all these are 
—be it ever so little—necessary. 
All things counted, a million will 
do. With that we move—without 
it, no,” said the lady. “See there 
my last word !” 

“Would not it be better to wait 
a little, and see how the final 
struggle goes?” said the stout 
man. 

“ Are you so entirely of sense 
devoid ? ” cried the lady, “ so with- 
out the least suspicion of a glance 
of eye? Do you not see that it is 
a question of hours; that once this 
man and Marrast close, one must 
succumb; and then is the hour 
struck too late! No; if nothing 
is now done I shall open com- 
munications with Armand, or with 
Henri V., without fault.” 

“Our friend Goldwin is not in- 
disposed to finda million, Madame,” 
said the Directeur Gérant. “If 
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you say find it, of course it is found. 
But he is naturally so disinterested 
that he would like to be assured 
how the interests of his friends 
should be watched over.” 

“How would he himself pro- 
pose?” asked the lady. ‘“ With- 
out doubt, it is for him only to in- 
dicate.” 

“Tt is not that I want anything 
for myself,” said Goldwin. “Of 
course, the pleasure of serving 
you, and of doing—doing good, 
would be enough to command my 
best efforts. But one must con- 
sider the risk of it” —and Goldwin 
looked as if he did. ‘“ Rothschild, 
or Laffitte, or me, or anyone, has 
not the money—that is, has it not 
disengaged at short notice or with- 
out loss. We must associate—we 
must divide the venture—we must 
take care of our public. For that 
reason I must be in a position to 
protect mine.” 

“What position would suit that 
object best?” asked Madame de 
Faubourg, with the air of one who 
bestows crowns at will. 

“T have been thinking —the 
Bank of France.” 

“ Governor of the Bank of 
France?” said the lady. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur, this I may say, that it would 
give his Most Christian Majesty 
the most heartfelt pleasure for you 
to kiss hands in that capacity on 
the day of his arrival at the Tuil- 
leries ; and as speech is not golden 
— if silence sometimes is—see here! 
Here is a signature in blank, which 
you can fill up with a stipulation 
to this effect, to be exchanged with 
you for the million louis d’or when 
wanted—you understand !” 

M. Goldwin proposed to confer 
on the subject with one or two 
of his friends, and then would 
have the honour to see madame 
again. 

“What think you of that fat— 
Linnel?” said Madame as the con- 
tractor departed. “Is he only one 
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great milch cow or one great bull 
frog?” 

“A little of both, perhaps,” said 
the other. “ But I will go after 
him and try to convert him entirely 
into the former. Adieu!” 

“And that little Fanchette,” 
asked the lady, with an arch 
glance, “ is she always charming ?” 

“T am thinking that it would be 
extremely good for Fanchette to 
have a little change of air,” replied 
the other. “A sea voyage, for in- 
stance. It did occur to me that an 
acquaintance of mine might not 
have been indisposed to escort her 
to England. It might have been 
a good arrangement—pleasant for 
all parties. Three people delighted 
by one act—only think!” 

“T almost to your views sub- 
scribe, Linnel,” said the lady. 
“ After all, can there be anything 
so disgusting to a man of taste as 
to live always with one little 


woman; especially if she have no 


figure—no bust—no airs of the 
great world! Adieu, Linnel. You 
need not to imprison my hand— 
fie donc! now go!” 

“But the taste of rouge is still 
more disgusting,’said the Direc- 
teur Gérant to himself, as he saun- 
tered down the stairs. “ The old 
harridan! What self-denial a 
man who would succeed has con- 
tinually to undergo! I must peep 
in on Zephyrine, orI shall lose my 
appetite for the day.” 


Cuapter LIII. 


MR. GOLDWIN OBTAINS A LESSON 
IN FINANCE. 


_A quiet chat at the residence of the 
Directeur Gérant had beenarranged 
to take place at the close of the day 
succeeding the interview in the 
Rue Quelquechose. Mr. Goldwin, 
or Monsieur Goldwin, as he pre- 
ferred to be called, looked in at 
the opera, and thence made his 
way to his friend’s abode. Fan- 
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chette was at the tea-table. The 
host came in from his dressing- 
room, where he was in the habit of 
pursuing any studies which he 
brought from the bureaux of the 
Bank, or from any other scene of 
outdoor occupation, to complete in 
more uninterrupted tranquillity. 

“Have you made the tea?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, Linnel; it only waits for 
you, to be poured out.” 

“You look fatigued, ma mie. 
You must not lose those roses. 
Oblige me by going to bed to take 
care of them.” 

Against a tyranny none the less 
inexorable for its mildness of ex- 
pression, experience had taught 
poor Fanchette that it was useless 
to struggle. With a farewell peep 
into the silver vessel containing 
the fragrant herb, she departed. 
The Directeur Gérant opened the 
door for her, printed a careless kiss 
on her forehead. “ Sleep well, my 
child ;” and he then carefully re- 
closed the door, and let fall the 
portitre so as to deaden every 
sound, 

“Women and kittens,” he re- 
marked, “ of both of which amusing 
creatures I am extremely fond, 
must not be allowed to divert one’s 
thoughts from serious business. 
Have you made up your mind on 
this matter, Goldwin ?” 

“Tt is a large sum,” quoth Mr. 
Goldwin. 

“ It is a large sum, but the game 
is worth the candle.” 

“We may as well come to the 
point at once,” said the stout man. 
“ Between four eyes we need no 
beating about the bush. There is 
only way of managing it; that is, 
by the Pirzus rails.” 

“How by them?” 

“T have an offer here,” said Mr. 
Goldwin, producing a letter to 
which he referred by the aid of a 
binocle of tortoiseshell and gold, 
which he set astride on his nose, 
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“from the Central Alleghany Rail- 
way Company, to purchase the 
exact quantity. Their Paris agent is 
one Smart—T.B. Smart. Tirhakah 
is the first. name. These Yankees 
never tell you the second. I believe 
they are christened under an initial. 
Well, this Tirhakah B. Smart 
wants the rails in a hurry—section 
all right; and as the Central Al- 
leghany is not quite A 1, he can be 
screwed up to ten pounds a ton.” 

“Decent margin,” quoth the 
other. “On credit, I suppose ?” 

“ Well,” said Goldwin, “that of 
course. But he offers twelve 
months’ acceptances, interest at 
eight per cent., and collateral secu- 
rity of an equal amount in land 
bonds.” 

“Well,” replied the Gérant, 
“then you would sell him the Plum- 
port cargoes. How about cover to 
the Bank ?” 

“The Bank is covered by the 
Company,” said Goldwin, “ and by 
the Government. Besides which, 
it may so happen—lI don’t say it 
is so, but such things do occur 
when you have to do with foreign 
drawers—that the stamps are not 
quite right, or that there is some 
little unexpected circumstance that 
may render it the duty of the di- 
rectors to hesitate as to retiring 
the acceptances at maturity.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the 
other, “if a London banker comes 
over to collect them. But I sus- 
pect they will be presented through 
Rothschild ; in that case they must 
be met prompt.” 

“Why, in that case, I suppose 
they must—more’s the pity. But 
you see, we’ve three months to 
turn round in.” 

“ Aye, and to turna noose round 
our necks in,” said the other. “No, 
that won’t do.” 

“Then there’s an end of Mother 
Faubourg’s million.” 

* Goldwin, for so clever a fellow, 
it sometimes strikes me as odd 
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that you do not see so clearly as 
might be.” 

“How then?” said Goldwin, 
rather grumpily ; “correct me if I 
am wrong.” 

“You have—we have—someone 
has—to pay a million francs, say 
in three months.” 

“One million and sixty-two thou- 
sand five hundred,” said Gold- 
win. 

“Very well, call it a million, 
round numbers are best to deal 
with,” said the manager. “ Now, 
per contra, you have these rails, 
which are worth the money, or 
thereabonts.” 

“Nearly worth it—to buy—not 
to sell,” quoth Goldwin. 

“Good; but then you have an 
offer of a million and a quarter 
francs for the same goods.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “if we 
like the security.” 

* Good, and a collateral security 
of the same amount.” 

rs.” 

“Then, don’t you see, it strikes 
me that for all practical purposes 
you can sell these lucky rails for 
two millions and a half of frances 
—net profit, a million and a 
half.” 

“ But they are collateral securi- 
ties,” insisted Goldwin. ‘“ Youare 
reckoning them as independent.” 

“Can’t you discount the twelve 
months’ bills ?” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “at a 
little cost, perhaps ; but it’s to be 
done.” 

* And can’t vou borrow a million, 
or, at any rate, three-quarters of a 
million, on the land securities from 
the Credit Transitoire ?” 

“ We can, among us, of course,” 
said Goldwin. 

“ Well, then ?” 

“Yes, but don’t you see, when 
the bills are paid, we shall have to 
return the securities ?” 

“ When?” said the other, with a 
slight sneer. “ Who was talking 
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of having three months to turn 
round in just now ?” 

“Well, twelve is better,’ re- 
plied his friend, “ but twelve will 
soon be gone.” 

“Of course the twelve months’ 
acceptances will be promptly met,” 
said the manager. 

The other attempted to look 
important, broke down, and 
grinned, “ They always swear that 
it will be the.case,” said he. 

“Then,” said the other, “ you’ll 
excuse me, Goldwin, for remarking 
that you really require feeding 
with a spoon to-night. What 
more easy then to insert a clause 
forfeiting the collateral security in 
case of any failure to pay at 
term?” 

“Holy Moses!” cried the stout 
man. “ You are in the right place. 
What a confounded ass I was not 
to think about that!” 

“T hinted something in accord- 
ance with your last remark. Well, 
then, to resume: 

“You send these rails to the 
Alleghany River—no, it is a chain 
of mountains ; it’s all one. 

“You hand me over the accept- 
ances and bonds. 

“T cover the Bank, as my first 
duty. 

“TI find Madame de Faubourg’s 
million. 

* And you have your governor- 
ship.” 

“T say,” inquired the other, 
“what about the other half mil- 
lion ?”’ 

“That regards me.” 

“T’m blest if it does!” exclaimed 
Goldwin. ‘“ What, will you take 
the lion’s share and the lamb’s too? 
No, no; fair play is a jewel—I’ll 
go halves.” 

“There it is,” said the Directeur 
blandly, with a wave of his hands 
outward. “ You are taking advan- 


tage of my fatal facility. You 
know that I can never say no—to 
man or woman. Look here! I 
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take you at your word. Will you 
have the bills, or the bonds, or half 
and half?” 

“ Half and half,” said Goldwin. 

“ Done !” said the other, pouring 
out a cup of tea. “Now, only two 
more remarks. First, you under- 
take all the dealing with the rails. 
I can know nothing about it; the 
Bank can know nothing about it ; 
Forcada must know nothing about 
it, or he won’t let you off as easily 
as I have done.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “you 
put everything on me; well, yes.” 

“Then,” added the Gérant, “ the 
bonds must go to the Credit Trans- 
itoire in a lump; they don’t like 
to nibble twice at a cherry. You 
take them, or I, as we arrange, but 
there must be only one trans- 
action.” 

“That is all right,” said Gold- 
win. 

“Then shall we turn out for a 
stroll, or have up some cognac?” 

“You must excuse me, I have 
another engagement.” 

“ Best set about it the first thing 
inthe morning,” quoth the manager. 
“Won't you take a cup of my 
tea?” 

Mr. Goldwin having departed, 
the Directeur Gérant indited the 
following note on a dainty leaflet 
of paper: 


“All charming Therese. Half 
a million seems the limit of our 
friend, paid into the Bank of 
Athens, to your order, which, as a 
mere matter of form, will only 
require my counter-signature to 
the cheques. In case of extreme 
need, I would personally add 
another quarter as a private ad- 
vance to yourself. Of course you 
will like to give me special instruc- 
tions as to each payment. The 
valuable blank paper of which you 
so gracefully dispose is as fair an 
equivalent for him as for me. All 
to you. “lL. E. G.” 
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The return note was briefer : 


“ All may be as you will. 
“T. pe F.” 


Andthusthe capital was provided 
for that great Legitimist reaction 
which, carefully elaborated by cer- 
tain members of the Old Noblesse, 
by one or two English agents of 
extreme skill and experience, and 
by the unanimous, or almost unani- 
mous aid of the parochial clergy, 
was so rapidly matured that the 
day for the hoisting the white flag 
was definitely fixed for the fifth of 
December. 

“T must keep S.M.T.C. in Lon- 
don till the last moment,” wrote 
the London agent employed in the 
intrigue; “ he is capable of kick- 
ing over the traces at any moment. 
He is apt to charge anyone on his 
allegiance to obey the wildest 
whim. On the night of the 3rd 
I will bring over S.M.T.C. and 
LL. AA. R.R. by the mail—the 
simplest course; on the 4th we re- 
hearse, and on the 5th we per- 
form.” The agent who gave this 
sound advice was a certain Mr. 
Setter, a man highly respected for 
his ability in the negotiation of 
matters of difficulty. It will be 
obvious to the humblest capacity 
that the cabalistic letters of which 
he made use referred to no less 
exalted a personage than his Most 
Christian Majesty. 


Cuapter LIV. 


MISS SATTERTHWAITE TAKES COUN- 
SEL. 


Miss Lovisa SatTERTHWAITE, 
having undergone more than two 
years of purgatorial fire for that 
furtherance of the marriage of her 
niece Philippa which she never 
forgave herself for having afforded, 
wisely followed the example of the 
ancient dog who burnt his tail. 
She had acted without due preme- 
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ditation, because it was without 
proper advice. She would, on a 
future emergency, take the best 
advice attainable in England. 

Availing herself, therefore, of an 
old, though slight acquaintance- 
ship, and leaving Philippa at the 
Great Western Hotel, with a posi- 
tive charge on no account to unlock 
her door till her aunt’s return un- 
less the house was on fire, and not 
then without she confirmed the 
report by one of the senses of sight 
or of smell, Miss Satterthwaite 
paid an early morning visit, a day 
or two after the little explanation 
about the almond branch, to the 
very man who, of all others, was 
best qualified to guide her steps in 
the unaccustomed path on which 
they had now entered. 

Dr. Ullswater, a younger brother 
of Sir Henry, was one of those 
men who make reflective and 
philanthropic persons very indig- 
nant. He was so naturally good 
and kind, as well as so naturally 
clear-sighted, that, after passing a 
little time with him, you felt an 
actual sense of wonder how it was 
that the majority, or even the 
minority, of mankind were bad, or 
selfish, or stupid. You went to 
consult Dr. Ullswater labouring 
under a regular entanglement o 
contradictory demands on you 
duty; you left him with the con. 
viction that your duty, on that day 
at least, was plain and easy. 
Indeed, it was said of him by one 
nobleman to whom he had ren- 
dered a service of more value than 
would have been the mere saving 
of his life, that if Satan could only 
be prevailed on to make a clean 
breast of it, and confide his case to 
Dr. Ullswater, he would come out 
from the very first conference a 
sincere penitent, with good hope of 
ultimate pardon, so that the result 
on human affairs would be instant 
and tangible. It was hardly with- 
out reason that this was said. A 
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man, driven frantic by some fancied 
or exaggerated wrongs, wrote a 
letter which would have for ever 
destroyed the peace of the family 
to which he belonged, and, having 
taken this wise step, came to con- 
sult Dr. Ullswater as to the next. 
The latter soon found that there 
was but one thing to be done, and 
that there was not half an hour to 
lose. If that letter reached its 
destination all was over. To pre- 
vent that great calamity there was 
but one possible expedient—not a 
melodramatic or fictitious expe- 
dient, but one accordant to English 
law. The order of a Secretary of 
State alone could authorise the 
sender of that letter to claim it in 
the box in which it had been de- 
posited. Dr. Ullswater went in- 


stantly to the minister; told him 
just as much as was necessary to 
obtain that exercise of his power; 
took his visitor to destroy the 
letter in the post-office, and then 
heard the rest of his story. Under 


the kind wisdom of the doctor’s 
advice the breach was healed, and 
sturdy children, and in their turn 
blooming grandchildren, were in- 
scribed on the old family pedigree ; 
whose birth, humanly speaking, 
was due to that moment of ener- 
getic interference. 

Dr. Ullswater was accustomed 
to listen as though time was to 
him of no value whatever. His 
subtle penetration had taught him 
how much time is thus saved. He 
knew exactly how much or how 
little to look at you, when you 
hesitated or stammered ; when to 
put in a word to help you, when 
to be silent, and when and how to 
speak. When he did the latter, 
you saw that no time had been 
lost by him. All came out as 
clear and pellucid as crystal, and 
your invariable reflection was, 
“ How stupid I must have been 
not to see that all the time !” 

Miss Satterthwaite had come 
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to the firm conclusion that the 
Directeur Gérant of the Bank of 
Athens was no other than the 
missing husband of Philippa. She 
had also come to the conclusion, 
from what Guy had previously said, 
that Clerk had a French wife. 
Therefore, she thought, he must 
have relinquished any claim on his 
English one. To know how far 
this was the case, and what steps 
she should take to free her niece, 
was her object in consulting Dr. 
Ullswater. She told him her whole 
story as succinctly as she could, 
which, in fact, was with a very 
commendable degree of brevity, 
and concluded by a repetition of 
the assertion that the French wife 
was a horrid person, and that no 
doubt he was married again. 
Whether either of the ceremonies, 
by reason of privity, interfered 
with the other, and, if so, which, 
were among the points not so clear 
in her mind. She could not be 
expected to be a lawyer. 

“ We need not trouble ourselves 
about that question yet, my dear 
lady. I do not think it important.” 

“ What,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite, in immense surprise, “ not 
important! But it is the question, 
Dr. Ullswater, it seems to me.” 

“What is your object — to 
punish the man, or to free your 
niece from his marital power.” 

“To free my niece, of course. 
Leave him to his conscience, poor 
wretch, if we can do that.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “it is 
of no moment whether he is 
married again or not. If he had 
been previously married, the mar- 
riage with your niece would be 
invalid. But that cannot have 
been the case, under the circum- 
stances you have told me. He 
relied on a legal marriage, and 
thought it was an advantage to 
himself to obtain one without pre- 
nuptial legal settlements. A sub- 
sequent marriage, if proved, would 
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render him liable to punishment 
for bigamy. But as to obtaining 
a divorce, the evidence Mr. Car- 
rington can give of his mode of 
life at Paris, coupled with the fact 
of long desertion, is ample. But 
there is another and more essen- 
tial thing to consider—you want 
proof.” 

“ Proof!” said the lady, “ good 
heaven, what proof? Have not I 
told you I was at the wedding ?” 

“ That is clear,” said the doctor; 
“but you want to prove that this 
man at Paris is the real man who 
married your niece.” 

“ As if I could doubt him!” 

“That is what I was going to 
say. You cannot doubt him if 
you see him. Only once be able 
to say, of your own knowledge, 
that is the man—identify him 
with the husband of your niece, 
and with Mr. Carrington’s enter- 
tainer, and I will do the best for 
you. But you must be able to do 
this from your own eyesight. A 
mere coincidence of name is un- 
likely, but it is possible—the name 
is no proof, the signature Le Clerk 
or L. E. Clerk may be extremely 
like the former signature Lionel 
E. Clerk, but you cannot swear to 
it. Five minutes at Paris will 
give you what is necessary. See 
Mr. Charles de St. Ange; I will 
give you his address; he can ad- 
vise you on the spot; say I sent 
you.” 

So Miss Satterthwaite got in the 
right groove at last. 

* Well, but I think that is just 
what I had resolved to do,” said 
she, “to go over to Paris and 
identify the wretch.” 

“That is your first step,’ 
Dr. Ullswater. 


said 


Cuapter LV. 
THE GRAND TURK. 


TueEre is little to tell of a trip to 
Southampton. Twenty years before 
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Guy Carrington made the journey 
it was one worth taking. The box 
of the “ Red Rover” was a seat 
fit for a king. So keen was the 
competition between the coaching 
interests, so much keener than that 
which has yet arisen between the 
numerous railways, that men beset 
you in the streets of London 
offering to take you to Southamp- 
ton for nothing, They would even 
give you a glass of ale into the 
bargain. They omitted to state, 
however, that you would have to 
pay double fare for going back. 

The view of Southampton from 
the old Winchester road, as you 
left the summit of the last hill, 
and looked down on the roofs of 
the little town, and the noble 
natural harbour standing seaward 
beyond it, is one of those things 
which the railway traveller 
misses. Guy was unaware of the 
natural beauty of the scene as he 
made the best of his way from the 
railway station, along the pier, 
then uncomfortably bare, and so 
on board the Grand Turk, which 
was smoking and steaming in the 
water. 

It was a grey, chill evening. 
The wind gave unpleasant symp- 
toms of vitality, little angry 
messages, to say “I shall be 
with you by-and-by.” But the 
stewards of the Grand Turk 
despised grey skies and vacillating 
winds. Dinner was on the cabin 
table by the time that the last 
passengers had arrived from the 
train. 

Guy did not propose to join that 
repast. The flavour of bilge water 
which blended with the odours of 
the kitchen made it quite too much 
for him. Happily he had lunched 
before leaving London. He looked 
at the passengers. 

One was a very important man, 
stout and well-to-do, angry-eyed 
withal, who gave intense and: 
minute attention to every detail of 

39 
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the ship dinner. He explained 
what he wanted. He was not afraid 
to uplift his voice if he did not 
receive close attention. After a 
little time he so mesmerised the 
hastily pacing stewards that he 
was treated as became the chief 
guest—an alderman or a common 
councilman of London. 

Between the changes of plates 
the alderman took care of his 
daughter, a slight, dark-eyed, 
rather pretty girl, of some nineteen 
years of age. She did not pay 
such attention to the fare as did 
her respected protector, but she 
played a pretty fair knife and fork 
notwithstanding. 

The repast over, the citizen 
came on deck with the young lady, 
in order to enjoy at the same time 
the cool air, a glass of brandy and 
water, and the view of the dim 
and half-formed outlines of objects 
on the side of Southampton Water, 
down which they had now paddled 
far below Netley Abbey. On pass- 
ing the gleaming lights of Ports- 
mouth, some little ordinary civility, 
attendant on the accidental touch 
of a foot close to the bulwark, 
brought Guy into conversation with 
the pair. 

“They'll never do it, sir,” quoth 
thealderman. “They'll never ’ave 
such another chance. If ever there 
was a king fit to be a king, it was 
Louis Philippe. What do they do 
with him. ’Unt’im away. "Unt him 
away, sir, like an ’are!” and the 
aldermen took a sip of his cognac. 

“The Republicans ’ave no balls 
—ave they?” said his daughter. 

“T have not been long enough in 
Paris to know much about it,” 
said Guy—rather assuming the 
tone of an experienced traveller. 

“ Oh, then you ’ave been in Paris! 
I do so long to be there. I don’t 
think I shall be able to sleep 
till Pa gets to Paris,” said the 
girl. 
Motion increases in the vessel. 
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The hues of the alderman’s face 
undergo a _ ghastly transforma- 
tion. “Think I shall turn hin,” 
said the citizen. ‘‘ Nevermind me, 
Hemma. This gentleman will look 
after you, I daresay—here—- 
steward.” 

And the discomfited magnate 
was borne or hustled down the 
gangway. 

If the conversation did not flag, 
it must have been because the 
young lady liked itso much. She 
had, as it were, made lawful prize 
of Guy. Left in his charge by her 
Pa, she was as much within the 
four corners of propriety as if he 
had been her partner at a ball— 
at one of those crowded, glittering, 
ecstatic scenes of triumph for the 
enjoyment of which she so longed 
from the moment of coming out. 
Besides, there was a great sense of 
dignity, and also a charming 
feeling of security—of that security 
so dear to a girl, security from 
being snubbed and publicly set to 
rights, arising from the fact that 
her Ma was not sharing the cabin 
of Alderman Bakewell, but was safe 
in the paternal mansion in Fins- 
bury-square. 

So, little by little, she informed 
her valued auditor of much of the 
family history. Pa, it seems, was 
in the provision business, but 
wholesale. Benjamin, her brother, 
was in a bank, “so there’s only 
Ma and me to look after, you see. 
Pa is very kind. But he takes a 
good deal of managing. He is 
always so dreadfully afraid of 
expense. Not that he needs to be, 
you know, not at all. But he is— 
at least he says so. He always 
says at first that he can’t afford 
anything. Then one says, ‘I do 
so long for it;’ then he scolds; 
then one says, that he may hold 
that noise; then he always gives 
you two or three times as much as 
i asked for afterwards. That’s 

a’s way. I don’t mind ’t.” 
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The evening grew colder; Guy 
was comfortably sheltered by his 
cloak. The girl began to shiver. 
“You are very cold?” said Guy. 
“Tt does come a little cold,” said 
she, with a little chatter of tooth 
against tooth. 


What could Guy do? There 
was only one thing to do. Divest 
himself of his cloak. No; Miss 


Emma would not allow such a 
thing for the world. ‘ What! 
leave you in the cold? I don’t 
mind a little corner of it, though,” 
said she. In arranging the cloak 
round her, and bringing the 
other lap of the garment over 
her knees, Guy necessarily, 
or at all events actually, put 
his arm round her waist. The 
waist did not shrink away. After 
a time it seemed rather to nestle 
in the arm. Then the little head 
leant confidingly against his 
shoulder, and so they sat and 
talked on—talked of all things 
interesting to the girl, but hardly 
so to the young man, till the lights 
of Portsmouth had sunk behind 
an angry wave, and they were well 
out in the Channel. 

It was not disagreeable to either 
party. Guy had no intention to 
flirt, but he could not prevent 
matters from taking their own 
course. It was all the alderman’s 
fault, if there were any fault at all, 
which is not asserted ; and besides, 
as Guy presently found to his cost, 
it is decidedly warmer, and thus 
snugger and more comfortable, to 
have a dear, lively girl of seventeen 
nestling under your cloak on a cold 
night than to have to hold that 
garment tight over one of your 
own arms by the sole assistance of 
the other. 

The snug arrangement for pass- 
ing the evening was not greatly 
interfered with by the thicken- 
ing of the weather. Lither salt 
spray from the paddle wheels, 
or slight rain, or both, began 
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to spot the faces of the new 
acquaintances. 

Emma was equal to the emer- 
gency. “Pa had such a large 
umbrella.” A mousse was dis- 
patched to fetch it, and under its 
tent they defied the scud. 

But there was a more irresistible 
enemy than the scud, one the 
approach of which Guy had been 
long dimly fearing. Menace of 
that approach had disturbed his 
attention to the girl’s prattle—had 
quite prevented him from taking 
the share in reply which it was 
his wont to do; had even interfered 
with his entire comfort in the snug 
and confidential interlocution into 
which the young pair had drifted. 
Suddenly the girl’s voice came 
to a pause; then she made ar 
unintelligible sound; then she 
rushed forth from the sheltering 
tent and cloak and supporting arm 
to the bulwark ; then stern men 
in tarpaulin jackets closed around, 
and she, too, was borne below. 

Then it was that Guy made that 
discovery as to the lossof warmth. 
“‘ Best go below, master,” advised a 
sailor. The advice seemed sound, 
but there were a pair of lions 
in the way. The one was the 
odour which Guy knew would meet 
him at the head of the companion 
stairs; the other was the geometri- 
cal space intervening between the 
seat on which Guy reclined and the 
bulkhead. The aid of the mate 
or of the sailors—for the stewards 
had by this time disappeared— 
might have enabled him to over- 
come even this difficulty. Remained, 
after all, the sense of the impossi- 
bility of movement. Even to call 
to a sailor was a fearful exertion. 
A compassionate tar, finding his 
recommendation to go below of 
no avail, threw a tarpaulin over 
him, and tucked him up on the 
bench. There he spent some years, 
it seemed, in torment. Then the 


mousse ran up against him, a little 
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red-faced, curly-pated French boy, 
in blue linen trousers, of greater 
width than breadth, girded around 
the waist so as to fall in numerous 
vertical plaits, and a little tar- 
paulin jacket—the miniature of a 
French sailor. By way of apology 
the mousse begins to swear, to 
swear in very current French, and 
then to translate his evil wishes 
into equivalent but not corre- 
sponding English. ‘ Sacré cochon 
Anglais,’ said the mousse, “ dat 
is,” but the dissyllable by which he 
gave the signification of the two 
first words bore no reference to the 
animal pig. 

Then it became apparent to Guy 
that it was a bad night, a very bad 
night—a storm in fact. Could 
wind blow harder? Fortunately 
it could not; that was a comfort. 
But then it did. Then a roll of 
the vessel nearly sent Guy on to the 
deck. To his other and ample 
miseries had to be added that of 


cramping himself to the back of 


the seat. Soon every finger had 
its distinct function—that of hold- 
ing together, as best it might, 
cloak, tarpaulin, and seat. Then 
cramp superseded, and the fingers 
had to be moved. Then Guy 
became sensible that he was par- 
tially seated in a puddle. 

On, on, through a whole night 
went the succession of terrors and 
of torments. Relief came at last, 
in the shape of the great object 
of constant alarm, the wholesome 
rebellion of nature against going 
to sea. After this matters assumed 
a brighter aspect. A glow followed 
the deathly chill of hours. Con- 
secutive thought became possible. 
“What a fool I have been!” 
thought Guy, “to take this long 
sea passage. Why not go over 
from Dover, and then by land some- 
how to Havre?” Then he wondered 
if Philippa was crossing. Then, 
for the first time since he had first 
set eyes upon her, he felt glad that 
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she was not near him. For her 
to see him so prostrate! The mere 
thought was a tonic, and he grew 
better as he neared the shore. 

That blessed shore, however, 
was not yet attained. The bad 
weather and the bad sailing of 
the vessel, which was what people 
called an excellent sea boat—a term 
usually applied to such craft as are 
most obnoxious to landsmen—had 
extended the natural eight hours 
of the voyage to sixteen. There- 
fore there was no water to enter 
the port of Havre. The ball was 
not hoisted that indicated a suffi- 
cient depth at the entrance of the 
harbour. To Guy, beset by water 
all night, and before whom a 
broad expanse around, up the wide 
mouth of the Seine, and reaching 
on to the very heart of the town, 
appeared to offer a ready access to 
practicable moorings, the calm- 
ness with which the captain 
explained the cause of delay 
appeared to evince simply a 
fiendish delight in the unnecessary 
prolongation of the torments of 
the passengers. Even the seven- 
teenth hour, however, came to a 
close. The long-wished-for ball 
rose slowly but distinctly on the 
mast. “Stand by!” cried the 
captain. “ Babord, babord !” 
yelled the pilot. “Go on, eesee, 
goa’ed!” and on they went into 
the port. 

The channels, basins, and docks 
of Havre run up into the centre of 
the town itself, almost after the 
fashion of Venice. Fine rows of 
houses stand on one side of a 
street, rows of masts and yards 
line the other. One long, straight 
street, running nearly north and 
south, and containing the Cathedral, 
constitutes the backbone of the 
terrestrial part of the city. Al- 
though the steamer moored along- 
side of the quay, the service of,a 
little boat was employed for land- 
ing the passengers. On stepping 
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ashore, Guy became instantly and 
painfully aware of the smell of the 
Continent. 

So it has been termed. But the 
description. is too general to the 
insular Englishman just escaped 
from his own shores ; it is adequate 
to describe the sensation of wonder- 
ing discomfort. Further experi- 
ence makes men wiser. The smell 
in question, differing in species but 
alike in genus, in Havre and in 
Paris, in Calais and in Marseilles, 
in Dieppe and in Strasburg, is 
unlike the smell of Brussels. It 
has less of the pigstye than that 
of Naples. As to Cologne, an 
English philosopher has enume- 
rated no fewer than seventy-seven 
distinct ill-odours. Any terrestrial 
stench seems wholesome and plea- 
sant in exchange for that of a 
steam vessel; but still the welcome 
was unsavoury. 

Forgetful of the recommenda- 
tion of the Directeur Gérant of the 
Bank of Athens, Guy yielded 
himself to one of the numerous 
touters who beset the disconsolate 
passengers, and allowed himself to 
be conducted to the nearest Eng- 
lish hotel, the Meteor Flag, kept 
by one Captain Helps, a retired 
merchant seaman. Conscious of 
little more than a splitting head- 
ache and a passionate longing to 
find himself between a pair of 
sheets, Guy hurriedly retired ; but 
in the ill-adapted private house, 
which was occupied as a marine 
hotel, there was only a sort of 
translation into French of the Bear 
Inn at Plumport. The chamber- 
maid inquired if he wanted “’ot 
water,” in the pure London dialect. 
“ A cup of tea,” pleaded exhausted 
Guy. He forgot to forbid the 
infusion of green tea. Hence the 
beverage lost much of its power to 
soothe; and strung up his nerves 
like quinine. 

A couple of hours, however, on 
the elastic wool mattress, under the 
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leather-like counterpane—for Guy 
was too beat to do more than throw 
off his salt garments, and throw 
himself under the first shelter (of 
course the room was not ready, 
and there were no sheets on the 
bed)—gave him strength enough to 
rise, to dress, and to descend to 
the coffee-room, where he might 
repair exhaustion rather than 
appease hunger. Hunger, how- 
ever, came with the taste of the 
unaccustomed bread, and the 
supporting café au lait. Then he 
was ready for a cutlet. Soon he 
found his headache disappear, his 
all-over ache better; he began to 
feel able to walk. 

A little chat with Capt. Helps 
led him, however, to feel that 
his sufferings had been in vain. 
* Lord love you,” said the worthy 
hotel keeper, “you can ask, and 
you can look out, but I don’t see 
what you can do. If there’s any- 
thing that isn’t above board— 
they'll keep it all snug under 
hatches—take your oath on that. 
Best thing to do is to send round, 
and see if there’s any vessels with 
rails, loading or unloading.” 

Capt. Helps’s emissary, a small 
boy, returned in a couple of hours. 
He could only detect one vessel 
with rails. Guy repaired with the 
lad to the spot, and found a Welsh 
vessel, the guardians of which 
were not inclined to be communi- 
cative. He saw on deck a few 
rails, the surplus, he gathered, of 
those in the hold, that he thought 
he recognised, but this was all. 
He had no paper—no authority— 
no locus standi, and the Welsh 
captain was not disposed to allow 
any one on his deck. 

Then he went to the consul. 
That functionary received him with 
an alarmed and almost indignant 
air, and seemed at first disposed to 
order him out of the little den 
called the consulate. The name 
of Sir Robert Plumville and Co. so 
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far mollified the functionary (Guy 
was afterwards in doubt whether 
he was the vice or the principal), 
that he heard him through. 
Bless me,” said the British re- 
presentative, “can you ask me 
to help you on such a wild-goose 
errand? If you have sold the 
rails you have sold them. You 
can’t expect me to run over all the 
world, to sit upon them untiljyour 
acceptances are paid.” Very discon- 
tented, and on ill terms with him- 
self, Guy went to dinner. He had 
met Miss Emma and her Pa in 
the street, and received a very 
reproachful glance in return for a 
polite but too distant bow. 

As he took to the dinner kindly, 
and ordered a pint of the best 
champagne in the cellar, which was 
really very drinkable, Capt. Helps, 
who presided in person at the 
table d’héte, took him aside into a 
corner as soon as the American 
guests, merchant captains, of whom 
three were present, had turned up 
the backs of their chairs against 
the table, and scrambled into the 
bar to drink. “Told you it was 
no use,” said Capt. Helps; “don’t 
be downhearted, take a cup of 
coffee, and we'll call on the 
Syndic.” 

Monsieur |’Evéque, the Syndic, 
was avery different person from the 
English commercial authority. He 
was one of those Frenchmen who 
resemble the English in person, 
and to some extent in manner, and 
who take a visible pride in their 
command of very’ execrable 
English. But, in their business 
qualities, they seem to unite the 
virtues of the two nations; they 
have the promptitude and penetra- 
tion of their own countrymen, the 
good sense, coolness, and perseve- 
rance of the English. You may 
find such men in various stations, 
as legal advisers, local authorities, 
men in some of the higher depart- 
ments of trade, and wherever you 
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find them you may be sure of a 
useful and a very emphatic oppo- 
nent. 

Monsieur l’Evéque saw the 
point at once. “You can do 
nothing here,” said he, “ unless 
you had the acceptances. If you 
produced them, and gave reason to 
believe that they would not be paid 
at maturity, and could swear to 
the rails, I might interfere. But 
I do not see that you have any- 
thing to fear. If the Bank is 
solvent, and if your bills of ex- 
change are quite in order, you 
must be paid. Then you don’t 
care if the rails go to Greece or to 
Jericho. I should recommend you 
to run on to Paris and see what 
the Bank says about it. If they 
are alarmed they will give us the 
means of acting.” 

This seemed sound advice, and 
was acceptable for more reasons 
than one. Guy expressed his 
gratitude. The Syndic was dis- 
posed for a little chat, and pro- 
duced three small glasses of very 
wonderful rum. 

“ Did the hotel agents get hold 
of you when you landed ?”’ said he. 
Guy had never been so pestered in 
his life. 

“ My invention,” said the Syndic. 
“You know, I came to Havre a 
poor lad, with hardly a sou in my 
pocket. An hotel keeper took pity 
on me and gave me a good break- 
fast; then I strolled round the 
town to look out for work. A 
packet came in, and I went down 
to see. When the passengers 
came on shore no one knew where 
to go; they looked one way and 
another. So I stepped up. ‘If 
you want an hotel, gentlemen, I 
can show you the best,’ saidI. So 
they all came with me, and I took 
them to mine ; they filled it to the 
roof. I helped up some of the 
luggage. ‘Come here,’ said the 
master, ‘you are a sharp lad, you 
have paid handsomely for your 
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breakfast—for your breakfasts for a 
twelvemonth ; you stay with me, 
and just go down to every packet 
as you have done to-day.’ Nothing 
of the kind was ever done in Havre 
before.” 

The simple relation given by the 
honest man, now a merchant and a 
banker and a magistrate, interested 
Guy. “I had been in the navy 
before this,” said he. “I was a 
mousse on board a vessel when the 
Emperor came on board. ‘Tu 
parviendras, he said to me, and 
he patted me on the head, Mais 
moi, je ne me suis jamais par- 
venu.” 

“Pretty fair for that, though,” 
thought Guy. 

“T should like to go to Paris 
with you,” said the Syndic; “ but 
I cannot spare time. I might do 
something for myself. The nephew 
might carry out the uncle’s pro- 
phecy. Look here !” and he opened 
a bureau. ‘“ Who do you think all 
these letters are from?” and he 
put in Guy’s hand a bundle of 
letters, tied up with tape. 

The handwriting was like that 
of an English school girl, of a girl 
learning to write, not from the 
best masters, and abusing her 
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privilege by long correspondence 
with a female friend. They were 
feeble, irregular, illegible, and 
apparently endless. Guy had 
neither time nor inclination to read 
them, nor did the Syndic seem to 
wish him to do so. ‘“ What are 
they?” said Guy. “Can you not 
read the signature?” It was with 
almost a start that the young 
Englishman deciphered, ‘“ Charles 
Louis Bonaparte.” “Yes,” said 
the Syndic, putting them up, “ you 
see I was to be a great man if the 
Boulogne affair had come off. I 
doubt if they will be of any service 
to me now.” 

Guy came to a conclusion from 
which few Englishmen of observa- 
tion would have differed. But they 
would all have been wrong. Per- 
haps the English eye does not make 
enough allowance for the natural 
difference in the physiognomy of 
French manuscript. But the re- 
flection which he made to himself, 
and indeed to the Syndic, was: “I 
think it would be impossible for 
the man who wrote such a hand as 
that ever to come to anything very 
grand.” ‘ We shall see,” said the 
Syndic, with a shrug, “we shall see 
before many weeks are out.” 
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Notes on Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Pail. 


LIFE AND WORK 


PAUL.* 


By a Hostite Criric. 


I avow my hostility to Dr. Farrar 
as a sacred biographer, because I 
wish him to have the benefit of 
any doubt that may be felt as to 
the justice of my criticism. It is, 
however, only his Lives that I 
hate with this “ perfect hatred.” 
I respect his character, admire his 
talents, and prostrate myself in 
the dust before his learning. In- 
deed, he might well smile at the 
idea of being attacked by one who 
knows neither German nor Hebrew, 
who has not read even translations 
of 'Tibingen professors or Talmu- 
dist Rabbis, who has only glanced 
at Conybeare and Howson, and not 
so much as opened Lewin; who is 
thoroughly familiar with but three 
of all the books referred to in 
these volumes, namely, the New 
Testament, Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
and the Life of St. Bernard. Yet, 
as I advance to the assault, I call 
to mind not impar congressus 
Achilli, but the best known of all 
instances in which the battle was 
not to the strong. Like the 
victorious shepherd boy, I shall 
aim with a well-proved weapon 
at a vital part. And I shall 
make short work. Here is the 
advantage to myself and to my 
readers of being a hostile critic. 


* Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


A friendly or even a dispassionate 
reviewer—one who could write WE 
instead of I in this magazine— 
could by no means be content with 
the space which is sufficient for 
me. For a student accustomed, 
like myself, to pencil mark such 
“books of reference” will find it 
far the easier task, in dealing with 
Dr. Farrar’s 1400 pages, to score 
those paragraphs which do not con- 
tain either information or inter- 
pretation of first-rate importance. 
And if he should be tempted, 
as I was tempted, to place a 
note of exclamation at the end of 
many a marvellous concatenation 
of pedantic polysyllables (for, 
unlike the gift of ‘ glossolaly,” 
these are not “sporadic in their 
recurrences’) he will soon desist, 
and acquiesce, though he cannot 
approve. He will see that Dr. 
Farrar’s style, imitable and there- 
fore tolerable, is the price that 
must be paid for extremely vivid 
delineation by a busy man who has 
at the end of his tongue every 
word in the dictionary of ency- 
clopedic knowledge. He always 
paints his picture plain, though we 
may lament the gaudiness of his 
colours ; e.g.,“‘on the broad shoulders 
of St. Peter rested at first the 


It may be useful to mention that there are misprints 


in pp. 17, 302, 340, 498, 526 of Vol. I., and 140, 171, 259, 319, and 398 of Vol. IL, 


and a comma wrongly inserted, pp. 201 and 627. 


Also slight inconsistencies to be 


removed will be found, I. 46, and II. 326; J. 373 (vividi oculi); I. 572 (haughty dulcis 


Gallio), II. 128, 139, 157; II. 360, 400. 


Antinomies are not explained till Vol. IT. 
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support and defence of the new 
Society ” (I. 2). ‘“‘ We know the 
elaborate strainings of the water 
and the wine that not even the 
carcase of an animacula might 
defeat the energy of Levitical 
anxiety.” And he avoids circum- 
locution by employing a single word 
like disparate and Systoichia (why 
not Sustoichia, or else Systcechia ?) 
even when he obliges us to consult 
a schoolmaster and his lexicon, 
instead of kindly telling us in the 
context, as in this latter instance, 
that it means “ arrangement of 
similar things in corresponding 
columns.” At the worst we cannot 
fail to increase our stock of know- 
ledge while we hunt out his hard 
words or ingenious allusions. And 
we may revenge ourselves for any 
ill-repaid toil by applying to him 
one of his own sentences (I. 101): 
“The language they used was not 
their ordinary and familiar tongue, 
but was Hebrew, or Greek, or 
Latin, or Aramaic, or Persian, or 
Arabic, as some impulse of the 
moment might direct . the 
voice they uttered was awful in its 
range.” 

With this preface, I pass from 
all minor objects of criticism to the 
only important question for the re- 
viewer of a work on Sacred History: 
Is the narrative true? Dr. Farrar’s 
unpardonable fault is this, that he 
comes forward to relate events 
which, in spite of the evidence 
collected by himself with abun- 
dant learning, in spite of the in- 
ferences drawn out by himself with 
wonderful ingenuity, in spite of 
his unimpeachable sincerity of 
heart, he is obliged, as a would-be 
orthodox clergyman of the Church 
of England, to relate untruly. 
Desiring to convict him of this most 
grievous offence, which from my 
acquaintance with his Life of 
Christ, I felt sure he would repeat 
in his present work, I turned at 
once to the chapter on the Conver- 
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sion of Saul. And forthwith rose 
to my lips—for I am as convinced 
as Cromwell that the holy cause is 
mine—the cry of vi ictory : “ The 
Lord hath delivered him’ into my 
hands.” Let the reader judge. 
And let him not be prejudiced 
when he perceives that my own 
idea of a true life of St. Paul is a 
narrative im which miracles, revela- 
tions, inspirations, and all the 
apparatus of the supernatural, are 
dealt with as in a true life of any 
later Saint, for instance in Mori- 
son’s Life of St. Bernard; that is, 
either the supernatural must be 
reduced to the natural, as when 
De Wette and many others inter- 
pret “dead” (Acts xx. 9, Eutychus) 
as “apparently dead” (II. 278); 
or, if the statement, made by 
ordinarily credible eye witnesses, 
defies explanation, “to give these 
miracles, in all their crudity and 
simplicity, not as true, but as 
significant—it was inevitable that, 
in such a credulous age, a man in 
Bernard’s position should have 
miraculous powers attributed to 
him ”’ (Morison). 

That this would be my own 
method as a Sacred Biographer 
I freely admit, but I should be 
begging the whole question if I 
required a clergyman of the Church 
of England to ‘adopt the latter part 
of it. If he makes it his business— 
in these days it is usually a plea- 
sure — to caution people against 
imagining an event to have been 
miraculous when the historian 
himself did not intend to relate it 
as such (St. Paul was not stoned 
to death at Lystra, I. 385), and by 
all other fair means to reduce the 
supernatural element to a mini- 
mum ; he must then be permitted 
to give the miracles that survive, 
in all their crudity and simplicity, 
as true. Nor is it possible to write 
a Life of Christ without being 
brought face to face with numer- 
ous miracles which can neither be 
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rejected as interpolations nor ex- 
plained away as misrepresenta- 
tions; and so Dr. Farrar may be 
excused for having there played the 
double part of critical philosopher 
and simple believer. 

But the case is far different with 
the Life of St. Paul. Instead of 
being left to a blind faith or an 
arbitrary disbelief in fragmentary 
and discordant narratives of un- 
certain authorship and date, we 
have the apostle’s own autobio- 
graphical letters and genuine 
treatises, and a record of the chief 
events in his career by one who 
was as certainly a contemporary 
and eyewitness of the acts of the 
apostles as he was (if indeed he 
wrote the third gospel) dependent 
on hearsay (Luke i. 2), with regard 
to the deeds and words of their 
Master. The result is that we can 
write about St. Paul with almost 
as much certainty as about Ezra 
and Nehemiah; let us add David, 
as there is one chapter in David’s 
life which must be dealt with 
courageously, the vision of the 
destroying angel after the number- 
ing of the people. We are not 
even incumbered with a mass of 
legendary circumstances such as 
force their way into pages of a 
modern biographer of St. Bernard. 
The supernatural element can be 
quietly removed till the narrative 
becomes as credible, in short true,as 
the book of Nehemiah. And the task 
of its removal has never been 
accomplished with so much dis- 
crimination as by Dr. Farrar. Py 
the mere omission of a few sentences 
here and there, his book could be 
fitted to take rank as the mono- 
graph of a philosophic historian. 
Alas! forgetting one of the notes 
in a chapter of Gibbon’s history 
(xxiii., to which he sent me him- 
self), he has preferred to pose as 
“ that strange centaur, a philosophic 
theologian.” He is not to be par- 
doned for giving us as true 
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miracles, in all their crudity and 
simplicity, events which he has 
previously related as they actually 
occurred. Take first these speci- 
mens of his skill in dispersing a 
false halo of supernaturalism: 
“ At Lystra on one occasion Paul 
noticed among his auditors a man 
who had been a cripple from his 
birth, His evident eagerness 
marked him out to the quick in- 
sight of the apostle as one on 
whom a work of power could be 
wrought. It is evident on the 
face of the narrative that it was 
not every cripple or every sufferer 
that Paul would have attempted 
to heal: it was only such as, so to 
speak, met half-way the exertion 
of his spiritual power by their own 
ardent faith. Fixing his eyes 
upon him Paul raised his voice to 
its full compass and cried, ‘ Rise 
on thy feet upright.’ Thrilled with 
a divine power, the man sprang 
up, he began to walk.” (The 
italics are mine, but evidently Dr. 
Farrar would not be surprised to 
hear that when the excitement was 
over the cripple relapsed into his 
former condition.) I. 380. 

In the matter of the Philippian 
“damsel possessed with a spirit of 
divination.” I. 491 (note) and 492. 

“We know that ‘an idol is 
nothing in the world,’ and there- 
fore the expression that this girl 
had ‘a spirit of Pytho’ is only 
an adoption of the current Pagan 
phraseology about her. She would 
be likely—especially if she were 
of Jewish birth—to hear frag- 
ments of information about Paul 
and his teaching. They impressed 
themselves on her imagination, 
and on meeting the men of whom 
she had heard such solemn things, 
she turned round and followed 
them towards the river, repeatedly 
calling out, perhaps in the very 
phrases she had heard used of 
them — ‘These people are the 
slaves of the Most High God, and 
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they are announcing to us the way 
of salvation.’ In an outburst of 
pity and indignation—pity for the 
sufferer, indignation at this daily 
annoyance—Paul suddenly turned 
round and addressing the Pytho, 
by whom the girl was believed to 
be possessed, said, ‘I enjoin thee 
in the name of Christ to go out of 
her.” The effect was  instan- 
taneous. The calm authoritative 
exorcism restored the broken 
harmony of her being. No more 
paroxysms could be expected of 
her; nor the wild unnatural 
screaming utterances so shrill and 
unearthly that they might very 
naturally be taken for Sibylline 
frenzies.” 

As to Elymas the Sorcerer (I. 

354) : 
** And then, perceiving the terror 
produced on the mind of the un- 
masked hypocrite by this bold and 
blighting invective, he suddenly 
added, ‘and now, see, the Lord’s 
hand is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the 
sun for a time.’ The denunciation 
instantly took effect ; the sorcerer 
felt in a moment that his impos- 
tures were annihilated, that he 
stood in the presence of an aveng- 
ing justice. A mist swam before 
his eyes, followed by total dark- 
ness, and groping with outstretched 
hands he began to seek for some- 
one to lead and guide him. Nor 
was it strange that a display of 
spiritual power so startling and so 
irresistible should produce a strong 
conviction in the mind of the 
Proconsul.” 

My next quotation must be a 
long one, but through it the 
“strange centaur” will stand re- 
vealed (II. 23, 24) : 

“It was a common thing in 
Ephesus to use all kinds of magic 
remedies and curious arts. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to 
hear that articles of dress which 
had belonged to Paul, handker- 
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chiefs which he had used, and 
aprons with which he had been 
girded in the pursuit of his trade, 
were assumed by the Ephesians to 
have caught a magic efficacy and 
were carried about to sick people 
and demoniacs. St. Luke was not 
with the apostle at Ephesus, and 
enters into no details, but it is clear 
that his informant, whoever he 
was, had abstained from saying 
that this was done by St. Paul’s 
sanction. But since Ephesus was 
the headquarters of diabolism and 
sorcery, the use of St. Paul’s hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons, whether 
authorised by him or not, was so 
far overruled to beneficial results 
of healing as to prove the supe- 
riority of the Christian faith ia 
the Acropolis of Paganism, and 
to prepare the way for holy worship 
in the stronghold of Eastern 
fanaticism and Grecian vice. He 
who ‘ followed not Jesus’ and yet 
was enabled to cast out devils in 
his name could hardly fail to be 
the prototype of others who, 
though they acted without sanction, 
were yet for good purposes, and in 
that unsearched border-land which 
lies between the natural and super- 
natural, enabled by God’s provi- 
dence to achieve results which 
tended to the furtherance of 
truth.” 

But could St. 
dead? (II. 278.) 

“Tt was dark, and the poor lad 
lay senseless, and was taken up 
dead. A cry of horror and wailing 
rose from the bystanders; but 
Paul, going downstairs, fell upon 
him, and, clasping him in his arms 
(Farrar refers to 1 Kings xvii. 21, 
and 2 Kings iv. 34), said, ‘ Do 
not be alarmed, for his life is in 
him.’ After he had calmed the 
excitement by this remark, he left 
the lad to the effects of rest and 
quiet, and the kindly care perhaps 
of the deaconesses and other 
women who were present.” 


Paul raise the 
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He adds in a note, “ De Wette 
interprets ‘apparently dead,’ but the 
“they brought him alive’ of verse 
12 seems to show St. Luke’s mean- 
ing.” 

The Church of England clergy- 
man is oblige, we see, to defer (in 
his note) to what he considers the 
plain statement of (the eye-wit- 
ness) St. Luke, though the narra- 
tive in his text implies nothing 
nearer death than the condition of 
Paul after the stoning at Lystra. 

The reader must feel by this 
time how easy it is to comprehend, 
under Dr. Farrar’s guidance, that 
St. Paul’s ‘‘ enthusiastic followers 
saw miracles in all he did” (Dean 
Milman on St. Bernard), and that 
“St. Luke’s”’ marvellous accuracy 
about names, dates, and places, 
while it proves that the WE of the 
Acts is genuine, does not in the 
least warrant Paley’s inference 
(Hore Pauline, VII., § 7) as to 
his “ intellizence,” if that word is 
to mean critical discrimination and 
entire superiority to the com- 
panions, say, of St. Bernard. 

And what was St. Paul’s own 
mental calibre in this department ? 
Dr. Farrar’s remarks about the 
“ gift of tongues” will guide us to 
the right answer. 

At I. 100, Dr. Farrar says: 
“That the glossolaly at Corinth 
was not a speaking in foreign 
languages is too clear to need proof. 
St. Paul in speaking of it uses the 
analogies of the clanging of a 
cymbal, the booming of a gong, the 
indistinct blare of a trumpet, the 
tuneless strains of flute or harp. 
We learn that . . . it was excited, 
inarticulate, astonishing . . . liable, 
when not under due regulation, to 
leave an impression of madness.” 

Again, at II. 80, 81: 

“It—or something which on a 
lower level closely resembled it— 
has reappeared again and again at 
different places and epochs in the 
history of the Christian Church. 
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It seems, indeed, to be a natural 
consequence of fresh and over- 
powering religious emotion. But 
it can be so easily imitated by the 
symptoms of hysterics, and it 
leads to consequences so disorderly 
and deplorable, that, except as a 
rare and isolated phenomenon, it 
has been generally discountenanced 
by that sense of the necessity for 
decency and order which the 
Apostle here lays down, and which 
has been thoroughly recognised by 
the calm wisdom of the Christian 
Church. 

“* However, Paul, too—and he 
thanked God he was capable of 
this deep spiritual emotion—was 
more liable to the impulse of 
glossolaly than any of them. Why 
does he thank God for a gift 
which he is rating so low as an 
element of worship? Because the 
highest value of it was subjective. 
He who was capable of it was, at 
any rate, not dead; his heart was not 
petrified ; he was not past feeling ; 
he could feel the direct impulse of 
the Spirit of God upon his spirit.” 

It is, then, only too plain that 
St. Paul—almost the greatest man 
that ever lived—put a credulous 
and superstitious interpretation 
upon the phenomena of religious . 
excitement. He called it the out- 
pouring of the spirit (not Spirit, 
however), and believed in the be- 
stowal of “ gifts of healing” by 
the same spirit, and of the “ working 
of wonders :” (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10.) 

Another symptom of the same 
weakness is his frequent reference 
to the agency of Satan. Twice he 
was hindered by Satan from coming 
to the Thessalonians ; when (as Dr. 
Farrar says I. 586, note) “the 
Satanic hindrance may have been 
in Berea Jewish persecutions, in 
Athens feeble health. The 
immediate reference of trials, sick- 
ness, and hindrances to Satan is 
found to this day in all oriental 
forms of speech.” 
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Yes. é «ai [lavAos fv GAN 
avOpwros jv (Dr. Farrar’s motto), 
Paul was but a man, and he knew 
no more about the “powers of the 
world to come” than Gamaliel or 
Plato, or any other man that ever 
lived, though, with his grand re- 
ligious and moral genius, he assi- 
milated like none else the doctrines 
of Jesus, and divined like none else 
similar conceptions for himself. 

Yet—he veiled women in church 
on account of the angels, i.e., “lest 
the Shedim, or evil spirits, should 
injure them (Genesis vi. 2, Farrar 
I. 639). He handed reprobates 
over to Satan “ with all the fearful 
consequences which that sentence 
entailed!” (II. 127). He allowed 
persons to be baptized on behalf of 
their deceased friends (1 Cor. xv. 
29, vol. II. 83). 

About all this Dr. Farrar is per- 
fectly candid, and yet, because St. 
Paul does not, like Clement, allude 
to the Phenix in speaking of the 
Resurrection, he exclaims (i. 118), 
“Can anyone fail to see a grace of 
superintendency in the absence of 
such illustrations from the page of 
the Apostles?”’ [He also detects 
“ providential circumstances” in 
the rapidity of St. Paul’s voyage 
to Jerusalem “ giving him a fort- 
night to spare before Pentecost” 
(II. 286) ; and, “ We see the clear 
hand of Providence in the fact 
that the storm burst upon them 
soon after they had rounded Cape 
Matala” (II. 372). See IT. 404.] 

The merely human character of 
St. Paul’s knowledge—always 
patent when he interprets the Old 
Testament (I. 51)—is of course 
most signally exhibited in his 
prophecies of a speedy Second 
Advent; the fact being, as Dr. 
Farrar points out (I. 512), that 
“the wickedness of earthly rulers 
and the prevalence of earthly 
wrongs had combined with various 
other circumstances to fill his 
teaching with the hopes and pro- 
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phecies of a new kingdom and a 
returning king.” And, just as his 
en ouragement of “ el yssolaly” had 
brought | the Corinthians into 
trouble (1 Cor. xiv.), so he had to 
recall the Thessalonians from 
“over-eschatological (sic) excite- 
ment” (I. 590). 

Fortified by all this irrefragable 
evidence of the illusiveness of any- 
thing that appears supernatural 
or superhuman in St. Paul’s life 
and teaching, we return to the 
account of his Conversion. 

Though we could wish that his 
epistles confirmed it more precisely 
than by the words (Gal. i. 15, 16, 
ty), * ‘When it pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me... I re- 
turned again to Damascus,” still 
we ought not to doubt that he was 
as firmly convinced that he saw 
and spoke with Jesus on his 
journey to Damascus as were Peter 
and the rest of the eleven that they 
saw Jesus risen from the dead. 
His speech before Agrippa must 
surely have been heard by the 
writer who accompanied him on 
his voyage to Rome. 

Visions, however, were very com- 
mon about that time. In Damas- 
cus immediately afterwards Ana- 
nias and Paul cannot be brought 
together without a vision apiece. 
And I must quote Farrar’s narra- 
tive here that the reader may per- 
ceive that he, too, finds them some- 
what burdensome. He explains 
St. Paul’s, and (I think) reluctantly 
inserts that of Anunias. 

* At last the tumult of his being 
found relief in prayer, and, in a 
vision full of peace, he saw one of 
those brethren, for a visit from 
whom he seems hitherto to have 
yearned in vain, come to him and 
heal him. This’ brother was 
Ananias. It was not with- 
out shrinking Ananias had been 
led to make this visit.” 

So far we have what I call true 
biography. Paul yearns to see a 
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Christian brother, and naturally 
dreams about it. Then comes a 
sentence which is Gibbon all 
over ! 

“A divine injunction aided the 
charity of one who, as a Christian, 
felt the duty of believing all 
things, and hoping all things.” 

And lastly, instead of a sensible 
suggestion that some Christian 
friend perhaps finally overcame 
the reluctance of Ananias by 
telling him Paul’s dream, we have 
“ crude and simple :” 

“The Lord, appearing to him 
in a dream, told him... . that 
this pitiless persecutor should be 
a chosen vessel The good 
Ananias hesitated no longer.” 

And now as to the great vision. 

Dr. Farrar prepares us admirably 
for what is coming by his most 
graphic and true representation of 
Saul as perpetually thinking over 
the powerful arguments, the 
glorious endurance, and the cruel 
fate of St. Stephen. Thus he was 
ever “goaded” by remorseful 
misgivings as to his share in that 
tragedy, and ever picturing to 
himself the kneeling martyr, 
with his face of angelic bright- 
ness, and his cry (very natural 
from Christian lips) “Behold, I 
see heavens opened, and the Son 
of Man standing on the right hand 
of God.” 

About noonday, then, as they 
drew to Damascus, something re- 
markable undoubtedly happened. 
Saul fell to the ground, and the 
others with him. If this was his 
first epileptic fit (Dr. Farrar is so 
positive about his fits and swoon- 
ing—I. 385 and passim—that I 
mention this) the others naturally 
dismounted to help him. 

But we must be content to say 
something remarkable happened ; 
what we cannot tell any more than 
in the case of Colonel Gardiner 
and others, though it proved to be 
of infinitely greater importance. 
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“Christ stood before me’ said 
St. Teresa, ‘I saw him with the 
eyes of the soul more distinctly 
than I could have seen him with 
the eyes of the body.’” (Farrar, I. 
195 note.) 

That which we can be perfectly 
certain about is that no Jesus of 
Nazareth, speaking from Heaven, 
quoted in the Hebrew tongue (Acts 
xxvi. 14) the Greek proverb 
(Latinised though it may have 
have been by translators of Greek 
plays like Plautus and Terence— 
see Alford’s note) “It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goads.” 
(As it happens—a small matter 
this—‘ Not one single Eastern or 
Semitic parallel can be adducec.” 
I. 196.) 

Dr. Farrar found this a sore 
perplexity. Of course, with his 
usual insight, he perceived that 
since in Acts xxvi. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
St. Paul (as reported) puts a long 
speech into the mouth of the 
apparition, “it may be doubted” 
(even by the orthodox) “ whether 
after the first appalling question, 
‘ Shail, Shaail, why persecutest thou 
me?’ Paul could himself have 
said how much of the revelation 
which thenceforth transformed his 
life was derived from the actual 
moments when he lay blinded and 
trembling on the ground, and how 
much from the subsequent hours 
of deep external darkness and 
brightening inward light.” (1. 
198.) 

But what does our philosophic 
theologian think proper to “throw 
into a note, in decent obscurity ?” 

“St. Paul would have been 
naturally familiar with the common 
Greek proverbs, and those only 
will be startled that a Greék pro- 
verb should be addressed to him 
by his glorified Lord, who can never 
be brought to understand the 
simple principle that Inspiration” 
(was Jesus then inspired ?) “ must 
speak, as even the Rabbis saw, 
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in the tongue of the sons of men.” 
Proh! pudor. 

How much better than such an 
attempt to crush thought is the 
appeal ad misericordiam with which 
he concludes his tangle of legend 
and history :—‘‘As we read the 
story, if we have one touch of 
reverence within our souls, shall 
we not take off our shoes from off 
our feet, for the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground?’ It is 
however no sign of irreverence, 
but the contrary, to maintain that 
this dialogue between Jesus of 
Nazareth and Saul of Tarsus was 
partly imaginary, partly legendary 
—not cunningly constructed false- 
hood, of course, but the expanding 
fabric of a vision. 

It is time to end this hostile 
notice of a book which has one 
serious fault, to an unorthodox 
view, but is a splendid and impe- 
rishable monument of learning, 
acumen, and eloquence. Dr. Farrar 
may be especially congratulated on 
having succeeded perfectly in that 
which he considered (Preface, p. ix.) 
his special task, to give a definite, 
accurate, and intelligible impres- 
sion of St Paul’s Epistles as a 
whole, and of each epistle in par- 
ticular as complete and perfect in 
itself. 
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Only I cannot resist one last 
quotation, in which he has himself 
predicted his reception at the hands 
of those who, while equally amused 
by his love of “dictionary lan- 
guage,” will attack him from the 
opposite vantage ground of safe 
conventionality. 

“Tt is hardly to be wondered at 
that these more intellectual Jews 
were not content with an infruc- 
tuose Rabbinism. It is not aston- 
ishing that they desired to repre- 
sent the facts of their history, and 
the institution of their religion, in 
such an aspect as should least 
waken the contempt of the nations 
among whom they lived. But 
although this might be done with 
perfect honesty, it tended, no doubt, 
in some to the adoption of un- 
authorised additions to their 
history, and unauthorised explana- 
tions of their Scriptures. Nor can 
we be surprised that this Alexan- 
drian theosophy—these allegoric 
interpretations—this spirit of toler- 
ation for the Pagan systems by 
which they were surrounded, were 
regarded by the stricter Jews as an 
incipient revolt from Mosaism 
thinly disguised under a hybrid 
phraseology.” (I. 128, 129.) 
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A PLEA 


FOR THE QUILL. 


The fearless pen has more sway o’er men 
Than the murderous cannon’s roar.—D. F. M‘Carruy. 


Ir striketh one as noteworthy, that 
while so much writing goeth on 
day by day, and hath been going 
on at any time these last dozen 
centuries and more, so marvel- 
lous few autbors have found a 
word to say about the little utensil 
they employ. Certainly good 
master Locke sayeth rightly that 
“the understanding like the eye, 
whilst it makes us see and perceive 
all other things, takes no notice of 
itself, and it requires art and pains 
to set it at a distance and make it 
its own object.” It is not easy to 
make that which is the universal 
judge and cogitator become the 
subject of its own judgments and 
cogitations. And so likewise it 
fareth in the matter of the pen. 
Authors. have, without doubt, felt 
a difficulty in constraining their 
pen to tell its own story, and 
chronicle its own counsels. They 
have felt a diffidence in compelling 
it to criticise itself. “ Nature,” 
they argue, “hath furnished us 
with e) wherewith to behold 
each other’s faces, but not to see our 
own. Man hath invented vile 
mirrors and counteracted Provi- 
dence, but we ought not to extend 
such conduct and make the inno- 
cent pen turn round upon itself 
and become its own commentator. 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
which treadeth out the corn.’” And 
thus they reason. But I am not 
satisfied with such reasoning. I 
bethink me of the fate of poor 
Narcissus on beholding his image, 


eyes, 


and that in a mirror of nature’s 
own handiwork. I bethink me, 
too, of a right valiant service done 
to mankind by ancient Perseus in 
the matter of Miss Medusa, in 
which a mirror played an important 
part. I hear moreover a great poet 
ery out for a furtherance of the 
mirror system, and pray, “O wad 
some power the giftie gie us, to see 
oursells as ithers see us.” I con- 
sider, therefore, I am justified in 
writing on the pen, albeit with the 
pen. Nor shall I deservedly be 
accused of inhumanity if in the 
interest of mankind I turn for a 
season the weapon of the enemy 
against himself. 

I say then, first, I cannot write 
with a steel pen. Mistake not, 
gentle reader, the import of my 
statement. It is not that I am in- 
capable of wielding the implement, 
and guiding its inky extremity 
across the creamy lawn with per- 
chance as much dexterity as thou. 
I am not unskilled in the art of 
scrivenry, and know how to ply the 
“Waverley ” and “J” to equal and 
much advantage. In my youthful 
days my scholastic authorities were 
wont to compliment me on my 
finished caligraphy, and well I 
remember at one momentous exam- 
ination obtaining a substantial 
commendation in that department of 
instruction. Nay, reader, the cause 
is otherwise. The fact is, I take 
but slowly, and sometimes never at 
all, to modern inventions. I look 
askance upon them as for the most 
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part mischievous innovations— 
troublesome contrivances calculated 
to squander energy and time. All 
the functions and affairs of life are 
now discharged by machinery, for- 
sooth, and what cost our forefathers 
united co-operation and a week is 
despatched by an individual and in 
an hour. With all this it would 
surely seem that we ought to have a 
prodigious amount of spare time on 
hands. Our leisure should be inex- 
haustible. We should have little 
imperative work and no labour 
except as amateurs. Yet it is not 
so. Mankind never had less leisure 
to dispose of. We have “hardly 
time to do anything at all” (as a 
busy man once said to me). We 
have endless engagements, and are 
incessantly occupied. We live in 
the white heat of competition. Our 
brow is never free from commercial 
perspiration. Weare all hurrying 
and scurrying “ in the fierce race for 
wealth.” We do everything in a 
hurry. We live in a hurry. We 
work in a hurry. We think in a 
hurry. We amuse ourselves in a 
hurry. How all this is so I shall 
not now inquire, but assuredly the 
nation hath lost much and found 
little by deserting to some of your 
new-fangléed resources,which instead 
of bringing a plain of plenty have 
served but to diminish our vacation 
and stimulate our activity. 

I say, then, reader, I cannot 
write with a steel pen. The same 
is an obstinate, crafty, unsympa- 
thetic companion. It is wayward, 
obstreperous, and given to kicking. 
It must be humoured and attended 
to. It yieldeth not to your incli- 
nations, but requireth to get its 
own way, the which if it do not 
have it will presently fall out with 
the paper. It is, moreover, an 
obstructive and combustible com- 
modity, and will resort to an 
explosion whereby it may itself 
perish rather than give way. It is 
also “ stiff in opinions,” and doeth 
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“ everything by starts.” And yet 
this unruly member is liable to be 
eaten up by the weather, and is 
indeed undergoing a constant 
corrosion. It is a fatherless cus- 
tomer, neither can it boast of any 
nationality, but is like the wander- 
ing gipsy bronzed and beggarly. It 
consisteth of “one or more” parts, 
and borroweth its genus and species 
from the same party. Its main 
point, too, “the head and front 
of its offending,” is uncomfortable 
to look at, seeming murderously 
adapted to annoy the eye. Its voice 
provoketh me—being, as it is, harsh 
and discordant, or sullenly silent. 
Barrel organs are upbraided as 
hostile to composition, but are not 
barrel pens as inimical? Verily 
nib music— Sneak’s noise” —is 
equally unpropitious. To me at 
least it is so. I cannot write with 
ae pen, and therefore I’ll none 
of it. 

Now doth the peerless quill 
fulfil all the requisitions of an 
accompaniment to composition, and 
supply the deficiencies of its fellow 
of steel. Though animal in sub- 
stance, it is of a better metal than 
its artificial rival. It wanteth not 
a “pedigree and illustrating an- 
cestors,” but hath a history and 
traditions well nigh as ancient as 
those of writing itself. The quill 
is the legitimate medium of tran- 
scription handed down to us by our 
literary forefathers—by Langland, 
by Wyclif, by Gower; and those 
who neglect their birthright and 
follow after strange gods, cannot 
expect a double portion of the 
ancestral spirit, or a share of the 
mantle of inspiration. And why, 
too, such faithlessness? For what 
more pleasant and well adapted 
instrument than a quill could a 
man wish to write withal? Observe 
the mechanism of the implement— 
in form how symmetrical; in ap- 

arance how graceful; in texture 

ow perfect; in movement how 
40 
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accommodating ; in delineation how 
“express and admirable!” Note 
moreover its capacity. It needeth 
not to be thrown away when worn 
or spoilt, but beareth mending and 
paring with a very good grace and 
to a great extent. Men commonly 
overlook this fact and commit huge 
acts of waste in the matter of their 
stationery. Quaint old Thomas 
Fuller, in his “ Worthies of Eng- 
land,” telleth of a certain War- 
wickshire wight — “ translator 
general of his age”—one Phile- 
mon Holland, who writ many of 
his books with one and the same 
pen “whereon he himself thus 
pleasantly versified ” 


With one sole pen I writ this book, 
Made of a grey goose quill, 

A pen it was when it I took, 
And a pen I leave it still. 


“This monumental pen,” con- 
tinueth the historian, “ he solemnly 
kept, and showed it to my reverend 
tutor Dr. Samuel Ward. It seems 
he leaned very lightly on the neb 
thereof, though weightily enough 
in another sense, performing not 
slightly but solidly what he under- 
took.” 

Think, too, gentle reader, if per- 
adventure thou pliest the anserine 
feather, and hast not yet forgot 
thyself to steel, think what ante- 
cedents thy weapon may have 
had—the mountain rambies, and 
fountain gambols; the waddling, 
the sailing, and the cackling en- 
counters it may once have been its 
lot to witness. Think, too, what 
its sometime owner may have been 
—the pride of the village, enjoy- 
ing a large local notoriety; or, 
perchance, an historic bird. Why 
may not imagination trace the 
noble plumage of the Capitoline 
Geese till it find it transcribing the 
plays of Plautus and Terence ? or 
that of Auburn’s noisy birds that 

“gabbled o’er the pool” to the 
drafting of Lalla Rookh? Surely it 
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were not “to consider too curiously 
to consider so.” This same pen 
which I now hold in my hand 
might once have helped to grace 
some bird of Bucks or Glouc ester, 
as whilome she wandered abroad 
adventurous in the early dawn to 
meet the rising sun; or wended 
her homeward way at eve what 
time the milkmaid returning with 
her pail mingled her happy rustic 
notes with the vesper bell. Or 
may hap this heirloom was the pro- 
perty of some stately matron that 
erewhile sailed and paddled on the 
breast of tranquil Thames, laving 
herself at noontide in his Brent- 
ford waters, or at Hampton, or at 
Maidenhead. Alas, poor feather ! 
thou art no longer free to roam 
the bounteous farm or float majestic 
on Denham’s pattern stream, but 
mournest clipt and cabined in the 
dingy study. Yet is thy use not 
all abated, nor thy task achieved. 
Thou dost even now move obedient 
to the will of a humble author, 
bearing his thoughts along the 
bosom of another sheet than water. 
Even now thou dost “lend inven- 
tion lighter wings to fly,” and 
catchest the sparks of fancy as 
they rise from a flinty intellect. 
Your quill moreover hath a 
tongue in it, and attuneth its voice 
in sympathetic accord’ with the 
author’s conceits. I like not an 
inveterate silence. An inviolate 
sepulchral calm is no balm of my 
seeking, Your ghostly stillness 
disturbeth me. Like Francis 
Allan’s Parson, lam “sent to sleep 
with sound and waked with 
silence.” I ever prefer a little 
noise—something hearable to keep 
pace with meditation—the blazing 
of a fire—the chirping of a cricket 
—the rustling of leaves—the 
rattling of a window—the ticking 
of a clock—anything to put thought 
in countenance. And what can be 
more seasonable toa solitary writer 
than the carol of his quill? It 
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answereth to his every idea as it 
cometh down from the brain. It 
respondeth to his mental mood in 
metrical unison, waxing and now 
waning, and again increasing in 
volubility as his imagination 
warmeth and he leaneth on the 
point—as though he had put his 
foot upon the pedal. This feather 
pen is akin to the oaten stop 
and pastoral reed of Pan and 
the Satyrs. It hath some- 
thing of the bird left in it, and 
can sing still. I can hear it 
answer to Chaucer’s fancy fingers 
as he turneth out the good old tale 
of Palamon and Arcite. I can 
hear its hymeneal echo in the 
hands of Spenser heralding the 
birth of the Epithalamion. I can 
hear it “warble its native wood- 
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notes wild” as the calm and mighty 
Shakespeare giveth embodiment to 
Touchstone and Miranda. I can 
hear it cheer brave Bunyan as 
prison-pent he worketh at his 
wondrous dream. [I can hear it 
“tune its nocturnal note” as the 
blind and aged Milton inditeth his 
immortal epic. I can hear its 
tripping noise—“a noise like of a 
hidden brook in the leafy month 
of June ”’—countenancing and en- 
couraging all the Pierian choir, 
who sing the great anthem of 
nature to the race of man. I can 
hear its little cry of pity as the 
recording angel writeth down 
Uncle Toby’s oath, drawing a tear 
from the celestial one which blotted 
out the word for ever. And thus 


much concerning the quill. 


H. F. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter CoLuece, Oxrorp. 
Oct. 24, 1879. 


Ar length the Long is over, and the ingenuous youth is to be seen and 
heard once more in Oxford’s street. More pleasing is it to notice that 
the number of freshmen has scarcely, if at all, fallen below the average, 
thus falsifying the predictions of those who foretold a steady diminution 
in numbers during these bad times. Not that we are entirely dependent, 
as of old, on the male portion of the community ; Oxford has invited the 
ladies, and they have not been slack in responding to the summons. 
Sixteen ladies are “in residence” this term, and it is consoling to find 
that they are equally divided between the rival Halls, Lady Margaret and 
Somerville. 

Our two legislative bodies, Convocation and Congregation, have not as 
yet commenced their labours, but.the Long Vacation has put a sudden 
and unexpected stop to one of the most cherished schemes of University 
reformers. The establishment of the Natural Science Faculty, degrees 
in which were to be obtained without any knowledge of Greek, had been 
decided by Congregation last term, and all was going merrily as a 
marriage bell, when it occurred to someone to inquire whether the 
University had power to grant all the privileges of an M.A. to an M.N.S. 
(Master of Natural Science). This question had to be referred to counsel 
for opinion, and it turns out that the University can do nothing in the 
matter. And here, let us trust, is the end of a most ill-conceived scheme 
for unsettling old traditions, and turning Oxford still more into a technical 
school. . = : 

The Commissioners intend holding some sittings here this term for 
the purpose of consulting with the college authorities on certain details 
in the various schemes of reform. The general lines that the Com- 
missioners intend to work upon are pretty well settled. The Professoriate 
will be increased, the celibate and clerical restrictions on fellowships 
will be abolished, or at least greatly modified, and idle fellowships will 
only be tenable for a certain limited period. The Bodleian will be 
handsomely endowed out of the revenues of All Souls’, and a museum 
of classical archeology founded. With regard to this last there is 
certainly great need for it, and it has always been a grievous disgrace to 
the University that the priceless treasure of the Arundel Marbles should, 
after having been exposed to the elements for a century or more after 
their presentation, have found no better home than a damp and most 
unpleasant cellar. In connection with this museum, Worcester College 
has offered to establish a professorship of classical archwology, and 
another college has expressed its readiness to endow a professor of 
English Literature. : g f se 

The Professors’ notices this term contain nothing very striking. 
The Professor of Fine Arts has chosen 11 a.m. for his inaugural lecture 
on Wednesday, which means that no one will be present, at least of those 
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whose function here is either to teach or be taught. More wisely 
Professor Shairp has fixed 2 p.m. for his lectures, but, as his subject is 
* The Poetry of the Scottish Gael,” he must not be surprised if his 
audience is somewhat scanty. 

The Taylorian Trustees have arranged with Dr. Vigfusson to hold 
classes for the study of Icelandic, and with Mr. A. J. Patterson, the 
author of a well-known book on the Magyars, for some lectures on the 
relations between the Slavs and the Kingdom of Hungary. They also 
seem not to have quite given up all hopes of inducing Sejior Castelan to 
come to Oxford, though after our disappointment of last term we must 
not be too sanguine. The dinner which was to have celebrated the 
opening of the new Debating Hall at the Union has fallen through, owing 
to the difficulty of getting people together in October, especially in the 
October preceding a general election. There is a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in Oxford at this, as thereby we have lost at least one good speech 
—Prince Leopold’s. He has always shown such a lively interest in matters 
connected with the University that he would have given us, one may be 
sure, some valuable suggestions and reflections, couched as ever in most 
polished language. It is hard to say whether the Hall is architecturally 
a success, as “doctors disagree ;” but acoustically it is a decided 
failure, while the system of heating and ventilation is most defective. 
The first debate was of course crowded, but oratorically did not, I hear, 
come up to expectation, while yesterday an apparently innocent motion 
advocating the establishment of a new college in Oxford somewhat on 
the plan of Keble, but entirely unsectarian, turned out to be a trap to 
induce the House to approve of the project by which “‘ Manchester New 
College,” a Unitarian or semi-Unitarian place of education, was to be 
transplanted bodily to Oxford. The motion, it is needless to say, gave 
rise to an animated debate, and was eventually rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

I must not conclude this letter without mentioning that the master of 
University College has been obliged to relinquish his intention of 
returning to Oxford this term. His health has been precarious for some 
time past, and, for eventhe most robust, Oxford is not the healthiest of 
places this term ; indeed, it would hardly be possible to find a damper, 
foggier climate than that which we enjoy, for at least two terms every 
year. We have not such a very large number of working heads that we 
can afford to spare Dr. Bradley even for a term. 


Trinity CoLtitecs, Dustin, 
Oct. 20, 1879. 


THERE is a venerable Joe Miller of a story which I suppose has been 
told of every college in the world, how a certain Don once beheld certain 
undergraduates putting a bailiff under the college pump, whereupon his 
Donship cried out, “Pump on him as much as you please, boys, but 
don’t nail his ear to the pump!” I am forcibly reminded of this anecdote 
by a clause in my Lord Cairns’s recent Act. After providing that the 
new fancy University shall have power to create fellowships, scholar- 
ships, &., clause 3 of sect. 9 goes to say, “In fixing the value and 
number of the said several exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and 
other prizes, the Senate shall have regard to the advantages of a similar 
kind offered by the University of Dublin and Trinity College to 
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students matriculated in that University, so as to avoid as far as possible 
any injury to the advancement of learning in that University and College.” 
This precious clause had no place in the Bill as it came from the 
House of Lords. But it was one of the additions introduced by the 
Government in the Commons, and at best it must have meant that its 
introducers anticipated probable injury to Dublin University from the 
measure they were forcing through the House. “ Don’t nail his ears to 
the pump” may conceivably have been a sincere prohibition on the 

art of the stupid old Don. Perhaps it did not occur to him that 

is caution would be sure to suggest the doing of the very thing he 
forbade. It is quite certain that the raison d’étre of the new University 
is hostility to the old one, so that it is likely enough the precautionary 
clause in question may have much the same effect as the Don’s 
warning had. 

It is a remarkable feature of this scheme, that the Roman Catholic 
party appears to have waived the objections to a mere examining board, 
about which we heard so much during certain recent stages of the 
discussion. The new University, for anything that appears on the face 
of the Act, is much the same sort of body as the University of London. 
Yet the advocates of “ Catholic” education were never tired of repeating 
that “‘the people of Ireland” would never accept a University of the 
London type. But this apparent change of front admits of explanation. 
In the debates in both Houses hardly any attempt was made to conceal 
that the wording of the Act meant one thing, but its working was 
intended to effect quite another thing. It was all but admitted in so 
many words that the real object of the measure was to give public money 
to Roman Catholic colleges without openly abandoning the principle 
of non-sectarianism. It will be remembered that a determined attempt 
was made to secure results fees in addition to the fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and other prizes. Results fees would have almost been equivalent 
to direct endowment ; and since the attempt to obtain them was defeated, 
the indirect endowment must now come out of the “ other prizes.” 

But let the money come whence it may, it seems to be a settled thing 
that Roman Catholic colleges are to be endowed ; and the abandonment 
of the principle of non-sectarianism is to be an “ open secret.” One 
consequence of this is, that it solves the Divinity School problem, or 
rather that it removes the only really pressing reason for hastening its 
solution. Trinity College may now keep its ‘“ Protestant atmosphere ” 
for anything the priestly party cares or needs to care. To do the 
hierarchy justice, it was not they who urged the abolition of the 
Divinity School. The disheartening thing about all this revolutionary 
legislation is, that it is the victory of a thoroughly false principle, and 
the defeat (temporary at least) of a sound one. Ireland seems to be 
always in a backwater of politics ; measures which in England would be 
stamped as reactionary are apparently the only things to go down here. 
It is clear from the apathy of all Irish politicians, except the parti prétre, 
that public opinion was not, and is not, ripe for non-sectarian education. 
I should think, however, that by this time the Conservative Ministers 
are beginning to wish they had not been quite so ready to throw their 
University sop to the Obstructionist Cerberus. The monster has 
swallowed the morsel, but he has by no means ceased to howl and show 
his teeth. What I have told you so often is now being proved every day 
the real pivot of Irish politics is the land. 
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In the meantime Term has begun, and Trinity is filling. The matricu- 
lation candidates on the 10th and 11th were eighty in number—a full 
average class even for an October Entrance, which is usually the largest 
of the year. There is certainly no falling off in the popularity of the 
College, if the number of students is any test. 

Talking of the Divinity School, you may remember my mentioning 
some months ago how largely it is recruited by men destined for 
England and the Colonies. I heard of a remarkable instance recently, 
a clergyman in Deacon’s orders, who presented himself at this Matri- 
culation. He told his tutor that he had been sent to Dublin by his 
Bishop to take the Divinity Testimonium, as a preparation for admission 
to the priesthood. Ihave heard also of a Cambridge graduate seeking 
to join the Divinity School, and I am sure that these cases are not 
singular. I have reason to believe there were no less than three clergy- 
men examined for “Little-go” last week—indeed I saw two of them 
myself. It would be a bad day even for the English branch of the 
Church if the Dublin Divinity School were severed from the University. 
The sound and cautious Churchmanship of the Whately tradition is 
still the note of Dublin teaching, and it is because of the University 
that it is so. It will be a generation at least before any one but a 
Churchman sits on the Board; and sufficient unto the day is the 
orthodoxy thereof. 

Term is young, and there is nothing very striking to record. I hear 
complaints occasionally of the style in which the English Literature 
examination at entrance is conducted. My informants say that the subject 
is treated with scanty appreciation of its importance. My own belief is 
that, if any such neglect exists, it is due to overwork. The examinations 
generally have a quite insufficient time allotted to them, and the attempt 
to get through all the subjects too quickly must result, to speak plainly, 
in scamping some part of the work. Either more examiners ought to be 
appointed, or more time ought to be given to the existing examiners : 
perhaps both. The time allotted to the examinations has hardly been 
changed at all since the days when Classics and Mathematics, with ‘a 
sprinkling of “ Logics and Ethics,” constituted the whole of the work. 
Now we have Natural Sciences, Modern Languages, Literature and 
History, all added to the older courses ; yet very little more time is given 
to the examinations. Indeed, the whole .construction of the under- 
graduate curriculum is open to a good deal of comment. The classical 
and mathematical foundations are sound enough, but portions of the 
superstructure are in a state by no means satisfactory. It is very doubt- 
ful, for instance, whether Philosophy, as taught in the second, third, 
and fourth years, is of any use at ail to the “pass” man. The 
Honour course is a different thing, and there is really some mental 
training to be got out of it; but the ordinary undergraduate course jis 
a most curious jumble. It consists of Locke garbled and Mansel 
mutilated; both being read with a view to making up catch words 
rather than understanding the system. I fear it could hardly be 
otherwise, Metaphysics in its present state being so little of a real science; 
but one cannot help thinking that under such conditions it would be 
better to leave Metaphysics out of the course altogether. 

My record so far has been very dull. I hope next month I may have 


something more interesting, if not more lively, to fill up my letter 
withal. 
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DvurHam, 
Oct. 22, 1879. 


Tue lecture rooms are quite crowded this term; and, if the present rate 
of increase in our numbers continues, more commodious ones will 
certainly have to be built in a year or two. Hatfield Hall, towards 
which the stream of new comers mainly sets, has been further increased 
by attaching to it, under the name of Hatfield Lodge, the mansion lately 
occupied by W. Henderson, Esq., in the South Bailey. The most cheer- 
ing circumstance connected with our increase is, that the classical and 
mathematical schools participate in it as much as the Divinity schools. 

Our connection with the College of Physical Science at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has been drawn closer of late by the passage of several students 
from it to the mathematical schools here. The financial statement of the 

t year shows that the college is steadily becoming self-supporting. 

e expenditure for the year has been 3113/.; and the income, from the 
University 1172/., from investments 869/., from students’ fees 7891., and 
from annual subscriptions 340]. At the opening of the present session 
of the college, the Earl of Ravensworth spoke of Mr. Lowe’s strictures 
on Durham; and as the Earl was a member of the Commission to which 
the Member for London University referred, his remarks are peculiarly 
valuable. He said : “ He never should lose an opportunity of expressing 
his gratitude to the Durham University for its support of this institution. 
He wished it every possible success. There was a very great amount of 
ignorance in very high places in regard to Durham University; and he 
was sorry to see only last winter, or the beginning of the year, a states- 
man, who ought to have known better, decry that University. Ie would 
not mention any name. He felt the statement very bitterly at the time, 
and took an opportunity of reminding the statesman that he was talking 
about a thing he did not understand. (Applause.) The remarks were 
made at what he thought was rather a hole-and-corner meeting, it was 
in connection with London University, and the statement was with 
reference to the establishment of the new University for the North of 
England, and the statesman he referred to almost went the length of 
saying that until Durham University was destroyed there was no _ 
of erecting another. That was very unfair. This was the first public 
occasion he had of alluding to this matter, and he hoped that all states- 
men, when they undertake to talk about distant institutions, would 
inform themselves of the work those institutions were doing. Durham 
University was doing admirable work, and one of its greatest works was 
the support it was giving to this institution; and he need not remind 
them that there was another institution in this town which was of great 
value—the Medical College; and he thought it redounded to the credit 
of our northern University, which he wished was much richer, that it 
devoted a large sum of money to those two valuable and kindred institu- 
tions, the College of Physical Science and the Medical College.” 

Courses of lectures on Political Economy have been inaugurated b 
the University this winter in the industrial centres of Newcastle, Sout. 
Shields, and Sunderland. 

Mr. Hooper, who was elected fellow in 1875, has been called into 
residence this term ; and we understand that in future all fellows will be 
expected to reside. 
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UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW. 
Oct. 24th, 1879. 


Tue period of six months which intervenes between the close of one 
winter session and the opening of the next is seldom eventful, and since 
the date of my last letter there has been the usual dearth of notable 
incident. Only students of law and of medicine are to be seen about 
the University during the summer session. Most of those belonging to 
the other faculties are scattered to their homes, or have betaken them- 
selves elsewhere—generally, when they have the means, to Germany— 
for change and recreation. So long a release from attendance on 
lectures might be supposed to enervate the undergraduate mind rather 
than to brace it for a new term of work; but the experience of the 
present generation goes to confirm the tradition of centuries that the 
long vacation, originally demanded by the circumstances of the 
Scottish people, and still perhaps imperative in the interest of 
a large class whom the Universities are bound to consider, is 
hardly ever spent in idleness or in neglect of appropriate study. 
There is always enough of optional work set by the Universit 
and by individual professors to afford employment for so muc 
of the recess as prudence does not require to be devoted to 
rest and holiday pursuits. Preparatory reading is prescribed in con- 
nection with most of the classes, and students are encouraged, though 
not compelled, to go in for examination on the work so prescribed. 
Then, again, in the course of the winter following that in which a man 
has been enrolled in a particular class, he has commonly a choice of 
several competitive examinations in special continuation of the subject 
taught from the chair. Asa rule, also, one or more subjects are given 
out by the professor for essays to be composed during the vacation, and 
the writing of these essays is for the most part conditioned by some- 
what extensive reading, if by no higher quality. Another incitement to 
summer work is afforded by the honours and rewards attending success 
in various competitions which are open, some to the whole body of 
matriculated students, and some to the members of this or that particu- 
lar faculty. Add to these details that, under a system which finds 
hardly any place for tutors, candidates, forced to be wholly self-reliant 
in preparing for examination, as often as possible take advantage of the 
long vacation to read for degrees and scholarships. Evidently, then, 
there is not much danger of our students falling into habits of sloth, 
unless, indeed, the will to work be wanting. 

The local examinations, which were held this year, as usual, towards 
the end of May, show an increase of a hundred per cent. in the number 
of applicants, and several additions to the list of places previously 
recognised as centres. The marks gained by each candidate in each 
subject are published in the recently issued report, and from inspection 
of the results it is easy to see that the examiners, being with us allowed 
ample time in which to do their work, and so being free from the 
temptation to do it otherwise than with the requisite care, are exacting 
enough to make the certificate valuable, and minute enough in their 
analyses and comments to insure confidence in their painstaking. 

In the case of boys who take the honours’ or senior certificate, and 
who wish to pursue their studies still further, the course is for the most 
part clear; but, hitherto female candidates have had no opportunity of 
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continuing their education under guidance and test of the University. 
This want has now been supplied, not indeed by the admission of ladies 
to the degree, or even to any newly invented degree, but by the institu- 
tion of a higher examination for women which, in respect of the pass 
standard in the various subjects, though hardly in compass or amount, 
will correspond to the examination for the ordinary degree inarts. All the 
special subjects for the senior certificate are included inthe new scheme ; 
but the books prescribed and recommended cover a wider range and are 
fitted to impart a deeper knowledge. Several subjects not set down for 
the senior certificate (e.y., psychology, metaphysics, moral philosophy, 
and, in the department of literature, Italian) are put within the option 
of candidates vor the higher examination. Candidates must choose not , 
fewer than three and not more than six subjects, in preparing which 
they will probably find it advisable to spend at least two years, although 
the University lays down no regulations in regard to time. It does not 
appear that, as at present devised, the examination can be passed by 
instalments; but perhaps after next May arrangements may be made 
whereby candidates will be allowed, if so minded, to take one or two 
subjects at the close of each year of study, receiving of course no 
certificate till they have gone in for the whole of the subjects selected, 
and intimated to the examination board as selected at the outset. Asa 
preventive of cram some such modification of the scheme seems expedient. 
Separate courses of lectures on a number of the subjects are to be delivered 
by professors and others whose attainments fit them for the work ; 
but, seeing that attendance at these lectures will in general imply resi- 
dence in Glasgow, correspondence classes have been formed for all the 
subjects. The efficiency of such classes has been signally attested 
by the success of the pupils as competitors in the local examinations. 

Good progress has been made with the erection of the new buildings 
within the last six months. Our conception of what the Common Hall 
will be is becoming more definite, and our hope of seeing it completed 
more substantial as stone after stone is added to the pile. The addition 
that is being made to the hospital will more than double the present accom- 
modation for patients. When the new portion is ready for occupation the 
number of beds will, I understand, be raised to nearly seven hundred. 

Two vacancies in the professoriate have been filled up since I last 
wrote, and the appointments in both cases are eminently satisfactory. 
By the removal of the professor of botany, Dr. Dickson, to the chair in 
Edinburgh, room has been made here for Mr. H. B. Balfour, whose 
ability as a lecturer is no less highly spoken of by those who have 
heard him since he came to us, than are his scientific attainments by 
those who have known him longer, and are perhaps more competent to 
judge. By the resignation, after fully thirty years’ service, of Mr. 
Blackburn, the chair of Mathematics became an object of desire to 
quite a host of distinguished teachers, amongst whom it may suffice to 
mention Dr. William Jack, Professor Robertson Smith, and Mr. Kalley 
Miller. The election lay with the University Court, and the unanimous 
vote in favour of Dr. Jack probably interpreted whatever preference 
the University as a whole felt in the matter. Dr. Jack has been 
popular amongst the students as an examiner, and his reputation as a 
teacher gives promise of a better future in Glasgow for the study of 
pure mathematics. 
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The Index to our Railway System, 
and our leading Lines. By William 
Fleming. Third number. , Lon- 
don: McCorquodale and Co. 1879. 

Since the publication of the 
article on Railway Profits and Rail- 
way Losses in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in April, 1876, followed as it 
was by a series of articles on the 
same subject in Fraser’s Magazine, 
a great change has been remarked 
in the tone taken by the chairmen 
of: the great railway lines, in ad- 
dressing the shareholders, as well 
as in the language of nearly all 
scientific speakers or writers on the 
subject of the English railways. 

In the first place, four or five 
years ago, the constant burden of 
the address of the chairmen of the 
great trunk lines was, that the 
mineral traffic was the most profit- 
able business which they conducted. 
Within the last two or three half 
years, this language has been so 
far altered that it is now the uni- 
versal admission that the mineral 
is the least paying traffic. A third 
statement has yet to be made, and 
that is, what is the cost, and 
what the income, of this traffic on 
any particular line. This question 
has been definitely answered, as 
far as the railways of New South 
Wales are concerned, by Mr. Rae, 
and by Mr. Goodchap, the late and 
present Government Commissioners 
of those lines, in their official returns. 
It has not been definitely replied 
to, as yet, anywhere else in the 
world. On the New South Wales 
lines, the average gross earnings of 
the mineral traftic haye been 0°99d. 


(ninety-nine hundredths of a 
penny) per ton per mile. The 
average working expenses have 
been 0°964 per ton per mile ; leaving 
a net earning of 0°026, or the 
tenth part of a farthing, on the 
freight charge of a penny. It is 
possible that this statement affords 
an explanation of the persistent 
refusal of the directors of the 
mineral-carrying trunk lines to 
show their accounts. 

In the second place, the plan, 
which was originated in England, 
and which has lately spread to 
most of the railways of the world, 
of making up returns by the unit 
of the train-mile, irrespective of 
the fact that the weight of the 
train may vary from 50 to 850 
tons, has been generally admitted 
to be misleading and practically 
useless. But this admission, 
which is to be found in the official 
reports of the Board of Trade, 
has not hitherto borne the prac- 
tical fruit of leading either share- 
holders or the Government to 
insist on a return of the work 
actually done, in conveying either 
goods or passengers. It is of 
little use to return a total number 
of either tons of the former, or 
individuals of the latter, unless at 
the same time the average distance 
for which they are conveyed be 
stated. 

To carry the reform in the ap- 
preciation ofthe value of railway 
traffic even thus far, has taken 
three years of public effort. 
Nothing has tended more fully to 
bring before the world the leading 
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facts of the English railways than 
Mr. Fleming’s “ Index to the Rail- 
way System,” of which the third 
annual number is now before us. 
This comprehensive and lucid 
volume not only analyses the 
details of cost, so far as the rail- 
way companies give the materials, 
on the railways of England and 
Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland, 
as a whole, but supplies the same 
valuable calculations for the twenty 
principal lines. And it is im- 
possible to read the last annual 
general report on railways to the 
Board of Trade, by Messrs. Calcraft 
and Giffen, without being aware 
how much of the improved form of 
this report, as compared to the old 
stereotyped shape, is due to the 
impulse given by the “Index” of 
Mr. Fleming. 

Obliged to admit the utter 
fallacy of calculations made per 
train mile, without reference to the 
weight of the trains, the advocates 
of thelong mineral traffic have had 
recourse to the expedient, common 
on the unfortunate railways of the 
United States, of calculating by 
the yet more ridiculous imaginary 
unit of the speed-ton. The speed- 
tou is an expression which is sup- 
posed to indicate the work actually 
done on a railway by the combina- 
tion of the two elements of weight 
moved, and speed at which it is 
moved. Thus, one hundred tons 
moved for a given distance at the 
rate of ten miles an hour is sup- 
posed to cost the same as ten tons 
moved at one hundred miles per 
hour, or as one thousand tons 
moved at one mile per hour for an 
equal distance. It is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than explain 
what the speed-ton means, in order 
to show the utterly absurd nature 
of such a unit. 

That speed is an element in the 
use of railway traffic there is no 
doubt, but it is an element which 
tells in two ways. Certain items 
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of expenditure increase as speed 
increases. Certain items of ex- 
penditure decrease as speed in- 
creases. In order to show how 
much it costs to run a train faster 
or slower, it is necessary to analyse 
these items. 

For the purpose of this analysis 
we have assumed that a train 
weighing 175 tons, carriages and 
load, can be propelled at the rate 
of twenty-five miles per hour at 
the cost of ‘33d. per ton per mile. 
(It is easy to apply any correction 
to this fundamental assumption in 
any particular case.) Thus, if the 
train weighed 100 tons, instead of 
175, the cost would be 33d. per 
mile for the train. The speeds and 
loads are taken for a level line. 

The resistance to the traction 
of 175 tons at twenty-five miles 
per hour, according to the general 
rules adopted by locomotive en- 
gineers, is equal to 3062°5lb. For 
the sake of simplicity of compari- 
son, it is assumed that the power— 
which is equal to the resistance—is 
unvaried, while speed and weight 
are varied proportionately in ex- 
cess and in diminution, so as to 
equal the resistance. 

According to the average of the 
English lines, for 1877, the cost of 
the fuel and engine repairs for 
overcoming the resistance for a 
mile of distance, is 11°02d. (the 
total cost being taken as above 
stated.) This sum has to be spent 
to do the work, irrespective of the 
time in which it is done, as the 
work in question is capable of being 
stated in foot-pounds. 

As the speed increases or de- 
creases, the engine power remaining 
the same, the weight which that 
power can move will decrease or 
increase in a known ratio. Thus, 
the power which will move 175 
tons at twenty-five miles an hour 
will only move 90 tons at twice 
that speed, and will move 211 tons 
at fifteen miles an hour. These 
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are points on which all engineers 
agree. 

The remaining items of the cost 
of transport come under two cate- 
gories. The wages of the locomo- 
tive department, and the cost of 
that portion of the maintenance of 
the railway which is independent 
of the volume of traffic, are regu- 
lated by time. They will, therefore, 
decrease per ton of load, as the speed 
between termini and termini is 
increased, and vice versd. A por- 
tion of the coaching expenses ought 
to be put in this category, but, as 
the means do not exist for ascer- 
taining the proportion, it has not 
been attempted. 

The remaining cost of transport 
is proportioned to the volume of 
the traffic, or tothe work done. It 
therefore varies, when calculated as 
a train expense, as the gross weight 
of the train. 

The cost of 33d. per 100 ton- 
miles, or of 0°33d. per ton-mile, at 
twenty-five miles per hour, is thus 
composed of three items: First, is 
the figure of -064d., which we have 
taken as fixed, being dependent on 
the power of the engine ; secondly, 
is the figure of ‘046d., which is 
inversely proportionate to the 
speed; thirdly, is the figure of 
‘220d., which is increased or 
diminished in proportion to the 
gross weight of the train, that is to 
say, to the work done. 

It appears from tabulating the 
figures thus obtained (the weight 
of the train being regulated by the 
speed, and, where inclines exist, by 
the ruling gradient), that a speed 
of from twenty to twenty-five 
miles per hour is the most eco- 
nomical for railway transport under 
ordinary conditions. The cost, 
which we have assumed at ‘33d. 
per ton-mile at twenty-five miles 
per hour, sinks to ‘325d. per ton- 
mile at twenty miles per hour, and 
rises to ‘235d. per ton-mile at 
either fifteen or thirty miles per 
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hour, increasing with any variation 
of speed in either direction. At sixty 
miles per hour on the level, the 
cost is -422d. per ton mile, and at 
ten miles per hour it is ‘421d. per 
ton mile. 

These speeds, however, are sup- 
posed to be evenly maintained, 
without stoppages. When stop- 
pages intervene, the calculation 
becomes more complicated. While 
the first and the third items will 
be as before, the second item will 
have to be increased so as to cover 
the delay. Thus, if we take a 
train which runs at twenty-five 
miles an hour while in motion, but 
which only makes a net rate be- 
tween the termini of five miles per 
hour, owing to stoppages (which 
is the case with many mineral 
trains), the cost per ton-mile will be 
(instead of -064d.+°046d.+°220d.), 
raised to ‘064d. + °232d. + ‘220d., 
amounting to ‘516d. instead of 
‘330d. And this is exclusive of a 
further sum which has to be allowed 
for the cost of that portion of the 
motive power which -is diverted to 
cause wear and tear of way when the 
brakes have to be applied to effect 
a stoppage. 

Now, even supposing it to be 
possible that a portion of the 
traffic expenses (which in all 
amount to above 30 per cent. of 
the working costs) do not legiti- 
mately apply to the mineral traffic, 
it is clear that the cost of heavy 
trains, running either at a low 
speed, or at a rapid speed with 
long stoppages, may be greater 
than that of the best filled pas- 
senger trains. At a running speed 
of ten miles an hour, with no 
stoppages, the cost on the above 
data is ‘352d. per ton gross per 
mile, which is almost exactly that 
of a train of proportionately de- 
termined weight at forty miles per 
hour. If we supposed half the 
traffic expense to be fairly not 
chargeable to a mineral train, we 
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should still, in the case of the first 
train which we cited, running at 
twenty-five miles per hour on the 
road, and only making five miles 
per hour between termini (which 
is a case cited by Mr. Reynolds as 
within his experience), have a cost 
of 064d.+°232d.4+1:70d., or of 
‘466d. per ton per mile, for this 
lingering train, which is more 
than the cost of an express train 
running at sixty miles per hour. 

It is all very well to add up the 
cost of fuel and of locomotive 
expenses alone, and to estimate the 
running cost of a train in that im- 
perfect way. The only true mode 
of distributing cost, is to give to 
each train its proper share of the 
whole expenditure of the line. 
We have attempted to show on 
what principles this must be done. 
Our figures, though not far from 
the mark, are offered as of only com- 
parative value. But it must be 
remembered that the comparative 
costs thus given are those per ton- 
mile gross. A mineral train will 
weigh from three to five times as 
much as a passenger train; some 
even amounting to the great 
weight of 850 tons. When the 
price per ton-mile of train is 
worked out, and when the cost of 
the tare or dead weight is deducted, 
with due allowance for the return of 
the empty waggons, it will be readily 
perceived why it is that only the 
fortieth part of a penny of net pro- 
fit is made out of a freight charge 
of a penny per ton in New South 
Wales. It remains to be calcu- 
lated how much profit is made out 
ofa freight charge of four-tenths of 
a penny per ton; which rules on 
certain of our home traffic long 
trunk lines. 

In speaking of a speed of be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five miles 
per hour as the most economical on 
an English railway, we must be 
understood to limit that remark to 
lines varying from level to an 
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incline of one in 100. At a steeper 
rate of incline the resistance 
afforded by gravity increases so 
much more rapidly than the atmo- 
spheric resistance, that economy is 
obtained by increased speed. On 
an incline of one in sixty for in- 
stance, the lowest cost per ton-mile 
gross amounts to °551d., instead of 
‘330d. But this cost is at the speed 
of thirty-five miles per hour, and is 
‘001 less than the cost at either 
thirty or forty miles per hour. On 
an incline of one in twenty, on 
which the equivalent for our 
standard train of 175 tons would 
be only 245 tons, ata ten-miles per 
hour speed, the cheapest speed is 
fifty miles per hour. At this rate 
the equivalent weight would be 
only 20°9 tons; that is to say, that 
only a very light engine would be 
able to ascend, without any train ; 
and the cost would be -939d per 
ton-mile. But the costs of steep 
inclines are ordinarily affected by 
other conditions than those which 
are common to the rest of the line. 


Ten Lectures on Art. By Edward 


J. Poynter. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1879. 

Our July number of last year 
had a notice of Mr. Poynter, or 
rather of the Art Director and 
Slade Professor of University 
College; we think it therefore a 
proper pendant to that memoir, 
and an exemplification of its re- 
marks, to mention the recent pub- 
lication of these lectures. Formal 
lectures must always be very 
different from practical instruc- 
tion; in nothing is the difference 
greater than in art, and just in 
proportion is it difficult to unite 
the two, or to give practical in- 
struction in the form of a lecture, 
so as to interest the public with 
benefit to the student. Our former 
paper enlarged on Mr. Poynter’s 
happy manner as a teacher; we 
note this volume as an instance of 
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carrying the character of a teacher 
forward to the professor’s chair, 
and not forgetting subjects of art, 
and of art education, which are 
more distinctively its province ; 
or rather combining them with 
general matters belonging to old 
and new art, practical hints on, 
e.g., the formation of a style, and 
other such details in the training 
of art students. This is just 
what is done here. For the public, 
the lovers of art, there are glowing 
periods on the study of nature, 
and on the influence of art on 
social life, with a critique on 
Michael Angelo, and on his critic, 
Mr. Ruskin, and the like; for the 
art-student, there are close re- 
marks on the objects of study and 
the value of prizes, and, very 
practically upon decorative art. 
For all, this volume will have its 
interest as a study of the systems 
of art education, and its value. 


Selections from the Correspondence 


of Macvey Napier. 
Son. London: Macmillan. 1879. 

Mr. Macvey Napier was for 
nearly twenty years the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review in its 
palmiest days of influence, when 
reviews were few in the land, and 
the publication of each number 
was looked forward to as that of 
a great exponent of what people 
should think on matters of taste 
and policy. For years no British 
journal ever held such sway over 
the public mind. It was the organ 
of the great Liberal party, or 
Whig, as it was then called. The 
journal had been started at a time 
when this party was out of power, 
but when Napier undertook the 
editorship from its founder, Lord 
Jeffrey, this adversity had just 
changed to triumph. The Whigs 
were in power again, and through 
the pages of the Review states- 
men and officials ventilated their 
opinions. It is a peculiarity of our 
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periodical literature that our states- 
men so often employ it for ac- 
quainting the world unofficially 
with their sentiments, and this in 
no backhanded manner, under 
pretence of despising the “reptile 
press,” but openly, appending 
their names. Besides this all the 
rising men of that day were 
Liberals. The consequence is that 
in this correspondence we possess 
a volume which forms a valuable 
addition to the literary history of 
the earlier half of the present 
century. Mr. Napier’s own letters 
are unfortunately not preserved, 
but it is easy to infer that 
he filled. his difficult position with 
good sense and patience. Very 
remarkable is the tact which he 
showed not only in extending the 
circle of contributors, but in 
managing them, in causing them 
to drop “subjects without ‘feeling 
slighted, and freely excising offen- 
sive matter. He commanded the 
services of the most distinguished 
men of his time, and hence we 
have letters in this volume from 
Carlyle, Thomas Moore, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, 
George Henry Lewes, Dickens, 
Bulwer, and many more of Euro- 
pean or local celebrity. A great 
part of the book is taken up with 
letters from Lord Brougham and 
Lord Macaulay. The latter was 
during those years the backbone 
of the Review, most of his now 
collected essays having first ap- 
peared there. Brougham thought 
he ought to be its backbone. As 
one of the original founders he 
could not be overlooked or 
cavalierly treated, but he was for 
long a sore thorn in the flesh to 
the editor. He figures in his 
letters as the self-assertive, am- 
bitious, scheming, and monopo- 
lising man posterity has learnt to 
know him. Everyone dreaded, no 
one respected him. “It has been 
hinted to me that Brougham has 
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been plaguing you,” writes Macau- 
lay. “Really that man is the 
devil!” Macaulay on the other 
hand was the peculiar butt of 
Brougham’s spite. He never 
would allow that he wrote well, 
and constantly warned Napier 
against this dangerously brilliant 
and versatile contributor, with 
his overweening conceit. Indeed, 
Brougham’s is not the only 
contemporary criticism in these 
pages, upon which posterity has 
ronounced a different verdict. 
Thus Lord Jeffrey writes to Napier 
in 1831: “I fear Carlyle will not 
do. The misfortune is that he is 
very obstinate and conceited, and 
unluckily finds people enough to 
abet and applaud him.” And 
again: “Mr. Willis might have 
been as well let alone, and his 
reviewer is not much better than him- 
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self,” this reviewer being no one 
less than Thackeray. Of course, 
these letters chiefly concern articles 
which Mr. Napier’s correspondents 
had written or wished to write, 
but this often lead them into long 
disquisitions upon the particular 
subject in question. It reads 
strangely to us now to peruse 
Lewes’s first modest appeal to be 
allowed to contribute, saying he 
will thankfully accept any counsels. 
And he does accept gracefully 
attacks upon his style, which seems 
at that period to have been im- 
pregnated with Gallicisms and 
Germanisms, the result, he says, 
of his long residence abroad and 
habit of speaking and writing 
these languages. The volume is 
both entertaining and biographi- 
cally valuable. 








